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Vita Delmar 
Sophie Kert 
Seon Hellman 
Bruce Barton 
Elste Janus 


Albert Payson Terhune . | a? ell hin e 
Duchess de Richelieu | of aD yy 


A most amusing Novel ™ 
of Love (and Marder ‘ "Te LL Your Own 
'Y Frank 4 Adam: Welactlit oe 


"For Gifts That Last 


Consult Your Jeweler” 


Cotor photograph illus- 
trates Dresden enameled 
Costume Bag No. 9376JL 
Gold-finished frame, five 
inches wide. Silk lining 
with pocket and mirror. 


OLASCINATION of color... alluring gleam 
of silver or gold . . . delicacy of jeweler- 
craftsmanship . . . that’s the Whiting & 
Davis enameled Costume Bag. Like some- 
thing out of a fairy story . . . yet not a 


with Fashion 





FREE 
PORTFOLIO 


AsK your jeweler to show 
you our very newest bags 
of MoperRNist DEsIGN. 
Write us for free portfolio 
showing twenty-four 
costume bags in color. 


} practical accessory for feminine costume. 
@, Jewelers and jewelry departments are 
displaying these gorgeous costume bags 
in striking modernistic designs. Buy them 
as gifts, as enviable possessions. Carry 


mere frivolity, but a decidedly useful and | them to glorify daytime or evening modes. 


WHITING & DAVIS COMPANY 


World’s Largeit Manufaéturers of COSTUME BAGS — Makers of Coitume Jewelry for Everyone 


PLAINVILLE (Norro._k County) MASSACHUSETTS 


In Canada: SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC 

















‘tewtes gums... 


an unnecessary nuisance! 


Tf your toothbrush ever shows pink if 
turn to \pana and massage 


F, some bright morning as you clean 
your teeth, your toothbrush “shows 
pink,” neither foolishly neglect it nor 
be needlessly alarmed. 
For “pink toothbrush” does not nec- 
essarily mean that you have pyorrhea, 


ing encouraged a good circulation with- 
in the gum walls. The gums themselves 
were hard and healthy. But in these 
days of soft food, our gums have become 
flabby and tender. They bleed easily. 
They invite disease. 









squeeze out some more Ipana and gently 
brush your gums. 

For Ipana’s especial virtue in massage 
is its content of zitratol—a healing hem- 
ostatic widely used by dental specialists. 
And this ziratol content enables Ipana 
to enlarge the effect of massage, to tone 
and stifhulate the gums—to make them 
sound, healthy, resistant to disease. 


nor that gingivitis has set in. But it does Naturally, you can’t change your diet. 
mean that somewhere on your gums is —_ But you can counteract the damage soft Try Ipana one full month 
asoftand tender spot. And ifyouwould foods do your gums. The coupon offers you a ten-day tube 


avoid far more serious troubles, set about 
right away to correct it. 

The greatest enemy of the gums, 
dentists will tell you, is our modern 
diet of soft foods. Back in the days 
when the human diet was coarser, gum 
troubles bothered few. Vigorous chew- 











Massage your gums—brush them 
lightly, twice a day. Massage stirs the 
circulation, and this flow of fresh blood 
sweeps away impurities, builds up the 
gums to firm and rosy health. 

How Ipana improves the 
effects of massage 
Better still, massage your gums with 


Ipana Tooth Paste. After the regular 
cleaning of your teeth with Ipana, simply 


of Ipana, ample to demonstrate Ipana’s 
superb cleaning power, its delicioustaste. 


But time is a factor in restoring the 
gums to health. So the better plan is 
to get a full-sized tube of Ipana from 
your druggist. Use it a full month and 
see how white and brilliant are your teeth 
—how firm and healthy are your gums. 
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BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. G-118 
73 West Street, New York, N.Y. 
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5 . © Kindly send me a trial cube of IPANA TOOTH 
; PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly the 
cost of packing and mailing. 












Modern soft foods deprive gums of stimula- 
tion and leave them prey to many troubles 
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Step into the laboratory, and see why 
LISTERINE 


full strength is effective against 


SORE THROAT 











Prevent a cold this way? 


Certainly ! 


Millions of ordinary colds 
start when germs carried by 
the hands to the mouth on 
food attatk the mucous 
membrane. Being very deli- 
cate it allows germs foothold 
where they develop quickly 
unless steps are taken to 
render them harmless. 

You can accomplish this by 
rinsing your hands with Lis- 
terine, as many physicians 
do, before each meal. Lister- 
ine, as shown above, is pow- 
erful against \e 

Use only a little Listerine 


for this purpose—and let it 


dry on the hands. This simple 
act may spare you a nasty 
siege with a mean cold. 

It is particularly important 
that mothers preparing food 
for children remember this 
precaution. 


HY is Listerine full strength so successful 
against colds, sore throat and other infections? 
The test outlined below answers the question 
scientifically and convincingly. It discloses the power 
of Listerine—unchanged in 47 years. 

Step into the laboratory a moment. In one test 
tube are 200,000,000 of the M. Aureus (pus) germ. 
In another, 260,000,000 of the B. Typhosus (typhoid) 
germ. These are specified by the United States 
Government for test purposes. 

Now Listerine full strength is applied to them. A 
stop-watch notes results. Within 15 seconds every 
organism in both tubes is dead, and beyond power 
to harm the body. 

With this evidence of Listerine’s germicidal power, 
appreciate why you should gargle with Listerine at 
the first sign of sore throat—for sore throat, like a 
cold, is caused by germs. 

Listerine full strength may be used with complete 
safety in any body cavity. Time and time again it 
has checked irritating conditions before they became 
serious. You can feel your throat improve almost 
immediately. If not, consult a physician. The matter 
is then no longer one for an antiseptic. 

For your own protection use Listerine system- 
atically through the winter months. It may spare 
you a long siege of illness. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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A wonderful two years’ trip at full pay— 


but only men with imagination can take it 


Asour og — in ten — 
appea to by this page. e 
oer nine will be hard workers, 
earnest, ambitious in: their way, 
but to them a coupon is a coupon; 
a book is a book; a Course is a 
Course. The one man in ten has 
imagination. 

And imagination rules the world. 

Let us put it this way. An auto- 
mobile is at your door; you are in- 
vited to pack your bag and step in. 
You will travel by limited train to 
New York. You will go directly to 
the office of the president of one of 
the biggest banks. You will spend 
hours with him, and with other 
bank presidents. 

Each one will take you personally 
thru his institution. He will explain 
clearly the operations of his bank; 
he will answer any question that 
comes to your mind. In intimate 
personal coriversation he will tell 
you what he has learned from his 
own experience. He will give you 
at first hand the things you need to 
know abeut the financial side of 
business. You will not leave these 
bankers until you have a thoro un- 
derstanding of our great banking 
system. 

When you have finished with 
them the car will be waiting. - It 
will take you to the offices of men 
who direct great selling organiza- 
tions. They will be waiting for 
you; their time will be at your dis- 
posal—all the time you want until 
you know all you can learn about 
marketing, selling and advertising. 

Again you will travel. You will 
visit the principal industries of the 
country. The men who have de- 
voted their lives to production will 
be your guides thru these plants in 
Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago and in 
every great industrial center. 


Thru other days the heads of 
accounting departments will guide 
you. On others, men who have 
made their mark in office manage- 
ment; on others, traffic experts, and 
authorities in commercial law and 
credits. Great economists and 
teachers and business leaders will 
be your companions. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 








In Canapa, address the Alerander Hamilton 
Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 





The whole journey will occupy 
two years. It will cost you nothing 
in income, for your salary will go 
right along. Every single day you 
will be in contact with men whose 
authority is proved by incomes of 
$50,000, $100,000, or even more. 


Do you think that any man with 
imagination could spend two years 
like that without being bigger at 
the end? Is it humanly possible for 
a mind to come in contact with the 
biggest minds in business 
without growing more self- 
reliant, more active, more 
able ? 

Is it worth a few pen- 
nies a day to have such an 
experience? Do you wonder 
that the men who have had 
it — who have made this 
two years’ journey — are 
holding positions of execu- 
tive responsibility in busi- 


which will be a source of guidance 
and inspiration thruout your busi- 
nesslife). Not merely aset oflectures 
(tho the lectures parallel what is 
offered in the leading university 
schools of business). Not merely 
business problems which you solve, 
and from which you gain definite 
practical experience and self- 
confidence. 


All these—books, lectures, prob- 
lems, reports, bulletins—come to 
you, but they are not the real 
Course. The real Course is the ex- 
perience of the most successful busi- 
ness men in the country. For two 
years you live with them. In two 
years you gain what they have had 
to work out for themselves thru a 
lifetime of practical effort. 


**Forging Ahead in Business”’ 


If you are the one man in ten to 
whom this page is directed, there 
is a book which you will be glad to 
own. It is called “Forging Ahead 
in Business.”’ It costs you nothing, 
yet it is permanently valuable. 


If you have read this far, and if 
you are at least 21 years of age, you 
are one of the men who ought to 
clip the coupon and receive it with 
our compliments. 








Thecaris 
waiting; 


step in 





ness everywhere? 

This wonderful two 
years’ trip is what the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute 


ALEXANDER HamILTon INSTITUTE 
685 Astor Place 


New York City 





offers you. Not’ merely a 
set of books (tho you do 
receive a business library 








Iw Enotanp, 67 Great Russell St., London. 
In Austrrautia, {fe Castlereagh St., Sydney 





Send me the new, revised edition of “Forging Ahead in 
Business,” which I may keep without charge. 
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PARFUMEUR TO THE NOBILITY OF THREE CENTURIES 











** That girl's a masterpiece.” 


“That results from an infinite 
attention to detail. Her choice 
of perfume illustrates the point. 
It’s le Parfum Ideal.” 


“How do you know ?” 


a ] 





“Only because she has a per- 


fect understanding of the art of 


making herself attractiveto men.” 








LE PARFUM IDEAL 


Fragrance of mystery eit of enthralling beauty. a dangerously 

alluring! W hat magic the naive beauty of this Parfum Ideal 

could weave into the aura of your personality [ 

For one senses in its quiet loveliness—so typically Parisienne 

o the lure of eternal woman — the age-old quest of beauty 
. the beckoning call to love. 

Try this enchanting fragrance, so favored in France and the cap- 


itals ofthe Old World. It is the creation of I loubigant, Parfum- 


eur to royalty and the socially distinguished of two continents. 


Le Parfum Ideal may be had in the exquisite purse size flacon 
at $1. Other attractive vials at $1.75, my 50, 75 a $12.50. 
| any er bath salts, talc, toilet water, dusting powder, soap, 


" aw also Wy hed fo tht rey fragrance. PARIS 
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Photo by Henry Waxman - 


RUPERT HUGHES 


has written a fascinating 
novel of a strong, crude 
man’s allure for a lithe, 
lovely diving-girl. It is 
different from any story 
you have ever read. 
The scene now is the 
show-tent of a glittering, 
sensational “carnival”; 
suddenly it is the quiet 
{but not the peace} of a 
Western farm. 








“Mermaid and 
Centaur” 


by 
RUPERT HUGHES 
Starts next month. 











SPECIAL NOTE: Each issue of The Red Book Magazine 
the magazine, 
Published monthly. 


Special Notice to Writers and Artists: 
Manuscripts and art material submitted for publication 
in this magazine will only be received on the understand- 
ing that the publisher and editors shall not be responsible 
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On sale the 12th of each month preceding date of issue. 


Table of Contents 


MODELS AND ARTISTS SERIES 
Models of five famous American 
artists — and the artists. 


SERIAL NOVELS 


HELP YOURSELF TO HAPPINESS —An 
entirely “different” lovestory (and murder). F rank R. Adams 


or art 
transit. 


Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 
THE POOR RICH! — When too, mitch hie Kerr 
money mixes with marriage. (With résumé.) by R. F. “ted 


COME ALONE—The climax of aManhat- M: +s. W don oodsow 


tan mystery. (With synopsis.) Illustrated by C. D. Williams 
SHORT STORIES 


WITH CLEAN HANDS —Sharp, terrible : 
temptation on an African hunt. : M ary H astings Br adley 
ustrated by ° 


gece oy author of “Bad Girl” at her V ita D elma r 
PIPE DOWN!—Behind “the lines” by a gir sakinee Elsic —- 
was e. 
SHE HAD NO LUCK, EITHER —A hu- ee 
morist at an English house-party. Sam Hellman 
A HATER OF DOGS—A new story of Albert Payson Terhune 
BULLETS ARE OBEYED —A girl inan "Robert Wit we a 
airplane—and Texas rangers. - an tater “a ond 
ne aaa ee stir- Be rnar d D eVo to 
CALL THIS MARRIAGE? — Something sg "1 James Montgomery Fiacs 
like this threatens many today. A. deFor d P tiney 


IT’S HARD TO EXPLAIN TOLADIES— 
Humor of the happiest race in the world. 


Arthur K. Akers 


Illustrated by Everett E. Lowry 


THE SPIRIT OF OUR DAY 


ARMISTICE —In memory of ten years ago. Angelo Patri 
NOT SO HOT —A blithe bi ba peng sams 8 pee 
ae ee Berton Braley 
Decoration by John Held, Jr. 

DIVINE BLINDNESS—A page by - 
tical men whobelds totale Bruce Barton 


Illustrated by David Hendrickson 


Doris Webster and 


THE MAILS GO ON—The spirit of the air mail. 


TELL YOUR OWN FORTUNE — The 
most amusing novelty of the moment. With 


illustrations. Mary Alden Hopkins 
ge one CaP ope en cara Duchess de Richelieu 


IN TUNE WITH OUR TIMES — Six 
people in the public eye—and why. 


COVER DESIGN — Painted from life. 


Illustrated with Photographs 


Subscription peice: $9.90 a yeas te advance. Canadian postage 50c per year. Foreign postage $1.00 per year. 


or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittance must be made by Draft, 





Subscriptions are — by all 
y Order, by R 
Cnance c OF ADDRESS : 
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lool or Tyrant 


By M. MERCER KENDIG, A. B. 


Director, Department of Education, THE Rep Book MAGAZINE 
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PHYSICIAN who is also a clever 
essayist recently diagnosed the rest- 
less unhappiness which wrecks the per- 
sonal and family relationships of many 
men and women, in spite of material 
prosperity, under the title “Adult-In- 
fantilism—T he Great American Malady.” 
In other words, people who cannot live in 
harmony with those nearest and dearest to 
them have failed to grow up emotionally. 
A Trained Mind and a Sound Body 
are commonly considered the two great 
aims of education. But there is a third 
which is equally important,—Disciplined 
Emotions. Modern psychology shows us 
how emotions color and shape the Ego, 
that spiritual, mental and physical com- 
pound which makes each of us a unique 
personality. 

Our personal happiness, as gregarious 
creatures, depends upon harmonious 
living with family, friends, and asso 
ciates. Sanely balanced emotional reac- 
tions contribute more to happy relation- 
ships than does any special mental or 
physical gift. The man who can make a 
million in business but can’t live on com- 
fortable terms with family and friends is 
emotionally still a tempestuous young 
bully. “I will! I wont!. You sha’n’t!” 
condition the spirit of his dealings with 
others. His emotions have not been edu- 
cated along with his mind and body. His 
Ego is a tyrant, not a tool. The pity is 
that, at thirty-five, he can’t be sent back 
to school, to learn to live and let live. 

The school of today, especially the good 
boarding school, and the organized sum- 
mer camp afford the best training ground 
for emotional poise. The large family 
groups of two and three generations ago 
supplied the competition and attendant 
adjustments of personality that served to 
develop emotional control, at home. But 
in the small modern family the situation 
is entirely different. In many homes, the 
son is a “despotic king,” the daughter a 
“sovereign queen,” sheltered by adoring 
adults from the unpleasant results of their 
undisciplined egos; so that they have no 





opportunity to learn even the most ele- 
mentary lessons in emotional control. 

Schools offer no specific courses in 
training the emotions; but this is a by- 
product of every class and activity in the 
group-life of a good boarding school. The 
staff of the carefully directed school con- 
siders each child as an individual trust, for 
understanding and guidance; but the 
happiness and welfare of the group is 
made paramount. The atmosphere fos- 
ters individuality, but at the same time 
stimulates the development of social con- 
sciousness, which provides against in- 
fringement on the reasonable liberties of 
others. 

School spirit cultivates co-operation, 
conciliation, mutual tolerance and good 
sportsmanship,—all invaluable influences 
in taming the Ego. Learning to live 
happily with a room-mate of very different 
make-up, but an equally dominant person- 
ality may well be the greatest accomplish- 
ment of any school year or camp season. 

Parents can make no greater contribu- 
tion to the future all-around happiness 
and usefulness of their children than to 
place them, at a suitable age, in carefully- 
chosen schools and camps. The age, of 
course, varies with the individual child 
and with home conditions. 

Through eight years of continuous con- 
tacts with educators and personal visits to 
schools and camps, we are in possession 
of personalized information about good 
boarding schools and camps in every sec- 
tion of the country. 

‘ We are always glad to share this in- 
formation and experience with our readers 
when they wish special help in finding the 
right school or camp. In other cases, we 
urge direct contact between the schools 
and parents. The following pages contain 
a representative directory of the country’s 
leading schools. Our school and camp 


information service is free to readers. 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINES 
SCHOOL SECTION 








NEW YORK AND VICINITY—GIRLS 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES—GIRLS 


NEW ENGLAND STATES—GIRLS 





Day and Boarding. New York High 
SCHOOL. PosT GRADUATE COURSES: 
Secretarial and Executive Training; Social 
Welfare and Comm mg Miss R. B. 
Scudder, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Ga SCHOOL cikts 


BEAVER COLLEGE wizen 


Continuing the wart of Diplona ned: General and Junior 
Splendid cyupment. New $100,000 dormitory Catalog. 
Address Box R JENKINTOWN, Ais 





MARYMOUNT 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS beg ey ye 
Courses: Four Years Callens, Teo Tones Vink a) 
Domestic 
Write for sotslogve O-1 to seer pi 
T New York 





@sxsining 
=a for Cirke 


sunter Bg > ny Rovt. 


SCOVILLE SCHOOL 


pa Rig He A Academic and Ad- 
— 2 Intensive Preparation. Address 
ROSA 8B. CHISMAN, Principal, 1006 Fifth Ave., New York City 


J > fp The Mason School for Girls 


and Junior College 


The Castle 


‘Bea 960, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


Higniand Manor 


Boarding School and Junior College. All 
pia oy Summer Camp and School. $e. Maples, Mains. 


Engene H. Lehman, Dicecter, Tarrytown-on-Hudeon, WN. Y., Box 103 
URSULINE ACADEMY 


FORGIRLS. 2 hours from New York. Usual subjects. 
(ise Cooretartel, Music. Sees Ss ee ee. 
orseback-riding. ee Social Culture. For 


illustrated 
URSULINE SI . Box R, Middletown, N.Y. 




















> 2° Baad THE (ARMEL 
SCHOOL pon GIRLS 
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FOR GIRLS 
oege Cvepasebers and Epecte git —y | - 
Bees vinsipate. ENG tewoop. NI NEW eteet 
School of 
OAK KNOLL The Holy Chita 
jo Pregecetery ond Genera’ rses. Elemen- 
atest f ent and aay y pups. pits. Conducted 
eS a the ¢ Holy child some Colleges at Rose- 


A. yt on request. 
Summit, ‘New. on” 


f DENSE Subutan Schal for ti 
Juntor Ostientate s 
Gas we F CARSON. see ae Sa ae pee 


PaiT COURT scene School for Girls 


Homelike Atmosphere. Suburban to N. %, 9. Co 
eneral, . 














JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, Bor 12, 
HILLSIDE Powe Rts 





Helene 





THE CASKIN SCHOOL <cirts 


COLLEGE Dreparasory, one year intensive course 
for College Boards. A: ‘and vooational eourses. 
Demestts omens. Unusual ad in music. All 


van 
n, Principal, Box 1 Devon, Pa. 


CEDAR CREST 
Stn ee eee ee ee 
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aan Hall for GIRLS 
Socaeeerae Oaneg> tory.H.S.Junior 

Seean Chiy, 26 op nore campus. oath in May ai 

Frank 3. basil A. M., Headmaster, aig ee 








Modern ed 
Advanced work. Music, Science, Secretarial. Out 
=, a im the Alleghenies for week-ends. 


MISS MAUD ven WOY, A. B., Principal, Box 900, Hollidaysburg, Pe. 


Bt Shoptborpe Manor 
gg Be 


ot refer te clip Bex 247, & 


LINDEN | HALL 63S vor 
F. w. [pS 137, Litite, Pa. (13 from Phila.) 
BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 
Who ar a oe 
aeincteue Te swimming 

Alvan R. Grier, President, Box 155, Sirminenan F Pa 

















| St. St. Mary's Ball vi. 


girls. Modest 
conc Cotless a _ ae College and 
STHEL Mm M. bd A. ‘Grea Prine a eek. rine catalog N.J. 


THE HOMESTEAD SCHOOL A"3 
Dalton Method. Family life. Careful supervision. Op- 
—— - A Ce 2 the individual. Outdoor life. 
jc Sci rrespondence invited. 
mas, ‘FLORENCE oh SUTPHIN, Director 

. D. ft, Neshanic, New Jersey. 


WAsHINGTON, DB. C.—GIRLS 




















BEAUTIFUL AMENTDALE 


Address Registrar, Box 195, Forest Glen, Md, 














MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES—GIRLS 


one KNO: OX Ses. 


ery Junior Any 2 and cultural 
R, Cooperstown, N.Y. 
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F. E. FARRINGTON, Ph. D. Box R 


Arlington Hall ¢ Sins 
SSoe ere 








RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded Loy Ms. Russell Sage. Lienl gps. Goo 
retarial W. Nursing. |. 





B.A. and B.S. dense. dene Beeretary 
RUSSELL SA' Ge COLLEGE. TR N.Y. 








AIRMONT 


p BS ge, cinvoms Preparation. Eight 2-Year 
‘unior Sei dip! ; Kp ag ne 
1711A osseohunetes Ave., Washington, D. C. 
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COLLEGE a ee 
‘0 year 
Marot Junior College ..iv° 7". 
MARY L. MAROT, Principal, Thom ,Conn.] 


OLBY oi. 

Pieri Ele ome 2 

IDGE- HOOL 

College Geter, Pieri Tiacsiade ipand Post Graduate 
CAMBRIDGE, 


pal. 
poy MASS. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


A acheat that Gevelops, well-trained. re and re- 
sour uw ome Art, 
College Poeperecety 8 and Course. - 
WINSLOW, Principal 
Auburndale, Mass. 






















GUY M 
140 Woodland Road 





& Cogeery School for Girls 10 to 

] endcre i. tory to Dana Hall 
14 ine rom Boston. All sports 

and athletics su and adapted to the age of 


the pupil. nt instruction, care and influence 
Miss Helen Temple Cooke, Dane Hall, Wellesiey, Mass. 


HOUSE PINES 


"TOWARD SEMINARY 


Traditions Count ip the Girl's Educa- 
ue fr Sees ree nts. 


GRAY Y GABLES © GE PREFARATION 
ONE YEAR INTENSIVE REVIEW—SUMMER AND 
WINTER SPORTS — DRAMATICS, ART, MUSIC 
HOPE FISHER, BANCROFT SCHOOL 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


ENDALL HALL for Girls 


Ses the seashore. 50 minutes from Boston. Accred- 
ited College Preparatory. Junior College. Eleo- 























ore Courses. Riding, skiing, skating, swimming, 
tennis. Catalog. Bor?s. Pride’s Crossing, Mass, 


College for Women in Boston 

based foundation My academic’ studies. 
Dn 

2 yearn, Certificate. 4 years, Degree. Dormitories. 


t. {, Sommnaes Baste, 34,8. Se Sam. Gest. 
ef Practica! Arts and Letters. 





ROGERS HALL Sst. 


Graduate Course. GF a gy ba Outdoor 
Park, 26 from Boston. 
tes. Eden fit Chagle Creven, A.B. Principal, Lowell, Mess. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 














confident spt ty a ILLINOIS WOMAN'S COLLEGE; THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 
omg cemented haat Catalogte: —— oun ors... LITTLE FOLKS 
woe? Laat m. Mrs. Reon £186, Langhorne im 

ARYLAND COLLEGE NATIONAL Mctnesas, COLLEGE|The Chamberlain School 
eerie ten tuchorycultral come.” re, and four ear | Boarding and day echool for retarded children. Indi 
Metasemianeae | ine sn acme Trans,  gomer m | | MARION A. CHAMBERLAIN 
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Te ec 


Warrenton Country School 


The school is planned to teach how to study, to 
gt a eas Fi 


Gouribay correc ERN a une 


Arthur Kyte Davis, 240 College Place, ote Va. 


‘ensthlormend College 
art Si Gees, See, Me oa her es 


Girls. 50 acre estate in 











music, art, 
D. Athletics.” 
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Seminary. Fis Art, 

Secretarial, Swimming 
Sa Peceicgaaen States wie cugna ara, va, 
aoe COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 
Musto. a gy High School and Suter ae 


Fn ng FE eaee 


lashington, D. << RON 
ee ne E. Martin, Ph. D., Pres. 
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ASHLEY HALL 


Ap accredited girls’ school a broad variety of 
including college 
a course state license. Moder qasip- 
wim Mild climate. Address 
vw icBee, M. Box R, Chart 


CH COMES (for Giris) e 


bines eolties Win eave. | Sake 

urses d 
eee 
, Bak, College, Ya. 


INSTITUTE | 23.42 








FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL $7.22, 23 
ee ae St 
wa. oS kD seayng Bawsgtarsy ap hiong 


Starrett School for Girls, Chicagn 
Preparatory, Junior Col- 

ty BR _soecial cornens. ey torn tees Boe, 

tor cate 24, 4618 Drexel Bivd., Chicago. 


GOUTHERN cortece | Lindenwood College 


. L. ROEMER, = See 
Gra Grafton Ha Hall Se 
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CUMNOCK ™s° 


Junier Col and Academ for 2 irts. A. By 


~ ie bona LEE NEW! EWAN, a 
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* | Mrs.Woollett'sSchool 1pe hers etal 


Ie hn Rd 
WESTLAKE sds 





my Courses in Art Rrusig es 
0! 
733 North Faring Road, nomics, New Buildings: | BRO 








CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


EAS e, GREE TGREENWICHACADENY 








Principal tees A GuEenWicw R.L 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY | ¢ 








and A Heme Schon Ser 








WhatCanlI Dewnh Tht Unusual Child ? 
eee pare: to con- 
egotistical —or wh | 
seme is not in the right clement in the usual 
8c 

















SPEECH CORRECTION 


Martin, former director 
.¥.C. schools. aeds tatemmetionniy 
- of Voice, ete. Methods 
Medical Profession. Ithaca Conservatory 
Schools, 415 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. 


The S CCE ryzsiens Senoot 





Doctor V. V. Medical Director, Staetsburg. New York 


BROOKWOOD SCHOOL 


A small home school for mentally retarded. 
Individual care and training. 
BROOKWOOD SCHOOL, Shadetend Ave, Lansdowne, Pa 


PERKINS SGHooh 








OF 4 ADJU 
SE Heese hereon 
STANDISH MANOR S¢néoi"ass'x 


SCHOOL ASS’N 

4 lw - school for backward girls. Individual instruc- 
Experienced teachers. 

ful i location, Out-door and water 


ppy home life. Health- 
Alice M. rs, Principal. Hazel &. -Callingtord, Ass’t 
pal. ‘A, HALIFAX, 








ELM M HILL 


=. Founde@ 1848 
Catalog. 


1 try Location in Cental 
A. Brown, A. B. cD. (Colu 
ad «ear Be Esl MD “ape. D. § "Barre. ass, 





Stewart Home Training School 





Nervous and ikward Children. A Private Home and 
Gras Region of Kentucky. even Buildings, Cottage 
Plan. For Miesreted ont DS. JOHN 
StTewakt, Director. KENTUCKY. 
THE TROWBRIDGE TRAINING SCHOOL 
6 Ted Best IN 4 IN Tan WEST 
Indorsed by Educators and Physicians. State Licensed 
E. HAYDN N TROWBRIDGE, mM. D. 
- | 2829 Forest Avenue mses City, Me. 








SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 








synme Caepe De Wee Women 2 wis dat’ canoe: 
Dr. E. R. Snot, Brett box Russellville, Ky. 


| Logan College 














RIVERSIDE ACADEMY | Chevy 


Chase be Country Se School 


West End, Lon New Jersey | chiidren“4 to 14. 

Pa, me EB, nee Fenty poe = home at directors. ideal ‘weal 

Gvidusb attention, nurse. Glasses. High “standards. Dea conditions. Smal 
Rate $60 per mon Miss Elesnor C. German, Director Mr. and Mrs. Stanwood Cobb, Chevy Chase, Md. 
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TRAVEL 


~ Floatin ng ae 


Registrations now fear ae 
at 3 > city 
NEW NGLAND STA Ss—B 


ORCESTER 


Tworoucn Cottece PREPARATION 
Addresa, Worcester Ace demy, Worcester, fa33. 


CHAUNCY | HALL  S{ SCHOOL 
Chusetty fostituie of of of Techaclogy “no Sher acentie 


, hsetamegtaegprad (Copley Square) 


UMMER ACADEMY 166th 
school for a limited number of 
Su cudy hd democratic ideal, Upper and Lowet 


CHARLES & INGHAM, Ph: D. Princil, SOUTH BYFIELD, MASS, 
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box’ Hebberd £2822, 
rer ve oi aa ore a twrorige metode 
1833 3 GUPFIEL E’ LJ) 1928 


College tory and General courses, Moderate 
se ag Sr unior School. For catalog address: 
Rev. Brownell Gage. Ph.D. Meodmester, 43 Wigh 9t.,Suttiotd.Conn. 


URY, 


anf OM! to eae coe Prepare of os -Satvibest 
A. R.$ d “eo Cenn. 








has ‘given years of service in solving problems for Per- 
students and their parents. Frimary to Col- 
Athletics. Catalogue or conference on request. 


fi Six 
See 
Bfirese oy Box 196 Sev Saaveen, §, i. 
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Caer ACADEMY 
CHARLES H 









































M' AN LIU § 
rk =e a wine balla = 3 
tam Verbeck, Pree, Box vain: Gen'h Wi 1 BOX A "Fes sate . NEW JERSEY 
New York ees properstion fo for 
Isitry Academy \ PEDDIE =: inationn Sn Boe Sn 
Sees Budeou Ney. Summer — i ee Hights- 
Northwood #2555) _ mnsjionmEscioot 
schools. A home school for boys 8 to 15. Fy Sa Eig 9 = 


Decade’ winter vr epertetaciiition A wie tak ts 
tion for the whole boy. ira A. Filmer, Director, Box sks acid Sich, BY 


REPTON  SCH@L 
weezer lorlending college preparsiary school, 


Box R, Tarrytown, N.Y. 
STONY BROOK prueba 
Sredited. Sal eames college tained fagalty. 810 
Sox Stony Brook, M. Y. 











ROQSEVELTGE 











NEWTON ACADEMY 


_ ETON, NEW JERSEY 
and lower schools. 


a ee Se eae Tes pean 
Meese N ZIE for BOYS 





CERTIFICATE pei ye 


ee we ethlles Winter Sports. "ta 
Seventy-f ~~ + 
N. Y¥. C. aati sine Res 


COOK ACADEMY 


er In pow Lake .oueur. 





Excalent health record 
Seth year. em? Gatdion.” Ges chub and. rubles 


MT. PLEASANT HALL 


es 2 eaaeerromevirel |= 


WM. F CARNEY, Headmaster, Box R, Ossining-cn-Hudsea, N, Y. 


The MOHONK SCHOOL 
cote oe 











boarding school for beys from 10 


Preparatory, Technical 
folie car are utdeor Ife stressed. For catalog address 
. Kidder Bor F._Menonk fake. Nee 


IRVING SCHOOL sovs _BOYS 


in beautiful, historic Irving country. 
record of successful preparation for Colless Roar Exam 
inations. — no Accredited N. Y. State 


m. ¥. a he 3. m. Posman, LM: Nondiaaster, 
KYLE SCHOOL 
39th 





DR. PAUL KYLE, 
Box 90, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 


Y—BOYS 








EW YORK 








| Se SE lige from 











National Patronage 
oO of over 200 boys. 
ted. Magnificent Equipment. ngle fe Rooms, 
Gym. Poo. “One to every eight boys. 


Moerray P. rash, Ph.D. 


KINGSLEY oes 


Day and boarding. Colleg 
py ae A Senior and “Junior — 44- — 
The Headmarter, Box R, Essex Fells, N. J. 

















Thergush preperation or college or busi 
cient faculty, ———S indi Se Slectones 
taught how to study. ROT ‘Cl44th year. Catalogue — 








Col. T. D. Landon, Bex (0-28, Bord 


DEV Eo SAUTARY 


—— 
Maj, L. DeVitie, Box 

















Of Interest to Parents 
“A Guide to Private Schools” 
This booklet will be sent free on request to 
Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 














MAJOR CHAS. M.DUNCAN, Box Son 1138, Freeheld,N.J. 


RUTGERS *"scxoou" 


An accreprrep College tory School. 100 
boys. 380 miles from New York. 163rd year. Boz R. 


Wiliam P.. Kelly, Headmaster, New Grunswick, NM. J. 
INONAR I MILITARY RY ACADEMY 


Sa aosdel oe 1 
» 4 instructor of tog and View f school for 
Registrar, Bon 20" 404. Weasuah New Jenny 


ERKIOMEN oprciitnty 


the Boy who wants hag Shahee the 


| eee oe 


Sat Shtchek 5. b. Prtecinns ratee ox 129, Ponnsburs, Pa. 


Valley to Lpraatf Academy 














Philedaipnic Gatalor rep ST Devon, hod 


SWARTHMORE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





Lowes Schou fr boys aged 8 to 18 rite for eat 





HARRISBURG *eirvenk 
eect gure 


Depts. Large camp 
Arthur E. Brown, Headmaster, Box R, Harrisburg, Pa, 


CHESTNUT HILL 


qpotustes he) neve < amnered 
fe egulpenent 


Suter and Senior Schools” fer hene 
HYDE, M. A. (Yale), Bex R, Chestnat Pa 


FRANK OE MARSHALL 














wenraed aes Risen tba Scieeye 
©. M. RARTMAN, P4. 
How op benan, Be deere bow 0 Eye, hn oy 





“ASKIMIN ~ NETAS 
ad the = Riskt 


School, Box 924, Saltsburg, Pa. «+o 


mec | MAPLEWOOD nome Tchoot 


Boys 6 to 15 Bow oben of 
ema png heer D eS ee 


ETH HALL 
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| Ves N oO I Ss Mural yk af 


College preparatory with military for =. 
cuneate Ioan Small classes, Special sour ra, Also 
boys. ere Athletes? Rate . Catalog. Box 13, m. 


DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A home school in the coun for boys under 15. In- 
dividual care and ction by college trained tea 
100 miles N. W. from Chicago. Rates $600 to $650. 
For catalogue 

H. K. Baltzer, Box 116, Dakota, Iilinols 








MILITARY 


All ath = eae immi: - R. 0. T. C, Write 
e' tis. olf and sw: ne ri 


UNIOR Military Academy 
i ties aan” Both we dat 











Techn c. Box R shetiien rol Tenn 
ENNESSEE = Siti.c°e 
enter corens. Experienced hg LORD Se 
gpor’e.. imm'ng pool. Band. rinciples. R.O. T.C. 


feces 
CASTLE HEIGHTS Siicay 


The South's most splendidly equipped cinaak toa an for an 
] all un sree. R. 0. T. C. 
payeee Culture system endorsed by Bernarr Macfadden 

8 ming and Riding. For catal Parite to Gol. WF. 
H. Godson, Jr., Supt., Drawer R, Le! yanon, Tenn. 


Georgia Military Academy 


One of the South's MostSplendid! ui PrepSchools. 
> Sage vie eo i nths, 

















loreeet, 50, 





ENTUCKY Muiiiet 
INSTITUTE 
Oldest mil. Per e = America for Boys 8 to 19. 
Fully tutorial attention. 
R-0O. T. C. Srenwchowe Riding, Swimming, etc. 
11 Miles from Louisville. Catalog: Box R, LYNDON, KY. 














NARGA Military School 


ulpped buildings. BS oniies 
Endowed — hence moderate ex 


COL. J. R. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. R., ONARGA, ILL. 


NS Strictly College Preparatory Academy : 


Boys. On Lal Lake— heer north of a sat <t Cpe, All Athletics. End: 
Catalog of DD le Box 156. Lake Forest, ti. 
for boys ppaves to 16. r... year. 100 boya 
teachers and house mothers who un 
ODD 2 Cha wal Frain i henine. +0 oo peheal Life 

an 

i oven CATALOG. 
Noble fon Pete Prien en ‘Do loodstock, Hl. 


MORGAN PARK ee 


p-— 9X 
athletics ‘for —- boy. 
Sum: = Come. ws year. Ca 
‘Abeils, Supt. Box 1828, Morgan Park. Chicago, til. 


south on "Chieaee. 
expense. Catalog:— 











= MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


L (On Lake oo 


FA EY - e A ~~ Omen Culve Culver. Ind. 
4) Military Colleges 
XY andSchools vat sStre 


Illustrated Booklet sent on request. 
Five Park St. (Room 31) Boston, Mass. 





The Association of 














Gulf Coast Militar my Academy 


Skilled instructors; perecne, super su: name was 1 
mosphere. Gradua‘ icp accredited at colleges. Two 

departments — Junior 6 to 14; Renior 14, 14 andover On 

Mon-cectactan. Open year 


beach. 
‘round. rite for R-6, Gulfport, Miss 


In the heart of 
I EE Scho The Blue Ridge 
College Preparatory Small classes. 


Outdoor life. 1600 Acre estate. Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool. Write for catalog tlustrating unusual stte and equtp- 
ment. J. A. Peoples, Headmaster, Box R, Blue Ridge, N.C. 


BRIER 


Accredited. New fireproof buildings. Near SLITARY 
White Sulphur Springs. All ages. Catalog. oor. 
Address: Gox R, COL. H. B. MOORE. Lge) sbure¢ 


















etinia 

Randolph-Macon Academy bea Royal, Va. 
Coll pesperatery school for boys f build- 
iPad - vipment. Healthful Bheoan pa vase, 
miles om ington. pool. Summer 
oderate rate. Muidrese Ch Charles . Melton, 


ont, Be Box 425. Front Royal. Va. 
STAUNTON "is3a7" 
ACADEMY 


One of the most 





in America pre- 


perb dineiplinary tr 3. A Academies, Business. 
Rossel’ 


nag HK. 
(Kable jon), Staunton. Va. 


ualed by academic excel 
S., LL.D., President, Box R 










Pr, Ft raveraeing . Supervised 

ing. 10. Admit- 

All sports Cc sepgaise ' hy out ss: 

ao Se ‘eam. R. ir E Gove tg A Fear. 


Catalog :- Col. M. H. Hudgins, Box R, Waynesboro. Va, 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY “Vircanta 


Benntient mountain location at southern end of Shenan- 
i io ce, 
nasium an 


ts: iberal endowment. Modern gq 
Priveteat. Bde tei AB weerts. Catalog. Col. Wm. R. Phelps, 


MILITARY wr age, Sa ACADEMY 


Hise ethelentte eenenee, at low cost. Prepares for college 


Junior 
A. Ati. gs 2°, 











il Catalog. 
8., eres, -, Box R wa “Chatham, Va. 











Next Summer, 
A Camp for Your Children? 


Although this is not the sea- 
son in which camps publish 
their announcements, it is 
none too early for you to start 
to find the right camp for 
our boy or girl next summer. 
We have visited and are thor- 
oughly familiar with the bet- 
ter camps in all sections of the 
country. Through long expe- 
rience in advising with par- 
ents, we have learned the 
most important elements to be 
considered in making a wise 
selection. We are always 
glad to share this information 
and experience with our read- 
ers. Ask for our free booklet 
Guide to Summer Camps for 
Boys—Girls. 
If you wish help in making a 
selection, — write fully 
and specifically of all the fac- 
tors that will govern your 
choice. Address 


Director, Department of Education 
The RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 


























ae MILITARY SCHOOL *°7ni°* 
tits ‘uulacy nel geaerh Sees thas resch evey 
n Honor College that builds character. High 


and 
For Cat address 754 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


MISSOURI MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red- can manhood, through care- 
La A cnantinated sail mili nd academi ry 

t and faculty nhary sd For Ho wpining. Facto iden: 
Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Bex 124, Mexico. Seineoaes 


ENTWORTH “CAR 


ACADEMY 

43 miles from Kansas City. 48 years 
of experience in training American youth, 
High School, Junior College, Catalog. 
Col. S. Sellers, Box 2118, uesoeten. Mo. 


1O “Mie 
95th year. oe, beautiful location meet tute 
pouneer ay ty. Soren ve Address, A. M. Henshaw, 


Military Institute 
German: 


town Ohio 
i te ain River yale, 14 miles from 
Oo! spendards. College incy 
training for ee ing. Foo preparatory base ai 
monds. Catalog. Col.Orvon Graff Brown. Pres.. Box atta. 18. 


A Ina 
Clean Mind Sound Body 


Highest standards of a character “> 

wholesome outdoor recreati Rahtary: Rev. C. 

woung,, 6. 8. T. D. Rector. Pore catalog address The Bus: 
ce, 2, Indiana. 


Ht Jobus Military Academy 


The American ao = Eminently fitted fortraining Ameri- 
Situnted sn highertand in Waukesha Sou! anelenan. 
Catalog. Box 16-1, Delafield, Wis. — - 


PILLSBU RY Fok BOYS 


mnasium. 
Swimming Pool. Exceptional ecjeataess in = 
strumental music. Rate $700. Catalog. Mile B “Price, 
Ph.D., Principal, Box 397-C, Owatonna, Minn. 
Shattuck School srenseiey. esac’ 

course. Individual st 

tention. Oldest military school in U. 8S. All Il athletics —- 
Seren Obin ear” Caialog” GW. Nowlall Hesdsastes 
Box R, Faribault, Minn.” ee 


The VALLEY RANCH School Y=, Wyz=ine 


Thorough Eastern Preparatory preeny 
ing combined with supervised Western towel 
— hy woe Limited. Catalog, 
: Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 
=; igast 45th St., New York. 


NEW High School and Junior College 
Every x Rides 
MEXICO OTC. 


Colonel 


carson, Supt, MILITARY * 
Diath Renna Mew Mexico INSTITUTE 


FAR WEST—BOYS 


fe» PAGE icavemy 

‘ . ACADEMY 
‘| \ A BIG school for little boys. And Page 
f is designed wholly to serve their needs. 
Matrons give sympathetic motherly 
attention. Modified military. The 
largest school of its kind in America. 
Catalog. 







































tazyv o 














Major Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster 
1211 Cochran Ave. Los Angeles, Cal. 


L; PREP ese ere 


School—crades five t ht. Thoroughly equipped very 
department. eas Swimming. . Music. wd 
‘or 


Boz R, Covina, California. 


PALO AITO Military Academy 


Thoro. adh for primary and grammar grades. Homelike. 
Tho Law Senta swimming and many other health- 

onths in the year. Summer camp. 
Cot. 1 R. P. SP tee, on. Bex 805-R, Palo Alto, Calif. 


“For Sons of Discerning Parents”’ 


BEVERLY ‘<i2ct/2h 2%. 
Sixth in, grade the thru rx 


wee equleabl ended: y Fp 
Bec Virgtt Ave. Se Ragen, Cattorate 


SAN RAFAEL MILITARY ACADEMY 


“One of pence eye finest private schools.”’ 
Primary, Gram High School, Junior College. Ac- 
credited, Military System. High scholastic standard. New 


buildings. Extensive o> athletic Sat. Unsurpassed 
climate. Catalog. A. L ¢ Siemant Sop .» Bex 8-R, San Rafael. California. 


T. C. RANCH. A Mountain Boarding School 
for boys, near San Diego. Physical and Mental 
development in eternal sunshine. Horses, Sun 
Baths,etc. Catalog. SPRINGVALLEY,CAL. 




















For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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COMMERCE AND BUSINESS MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 
ee  sacasenashionnscathaneansaeneasennarel aoaeennaie eres 
nthy dehoot Sree i 
EVERY TYPE OF DANCING 
Tine steetinepnenadeonemionts isthrough ...at surprisingly low cost Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
py en eg classes for Reducing and Building up. For 44 Years the Leading 
the oot wee Ayden Sy ym and Expressional Training 
pee RESTIGE IN BUSINESS A it for rent. Tntarictament Bo- Prepares For 
a. High ech or comm. of welte Ge tion om courte Acting Teaching ‘Directing 
No cor NED WAYBURN STUDIOS OF STAGE DANCING, lnc Develops Poise and Personality 
dormitory accommodations. Sasi aE WEEE Fall Term begins October 26th 
THE BENTiE ote Extension Dramatic Courses fo eration with 
mete poy Bere iy open 5 Catalog describing all Courses from 
‘ae et Room 177K, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
ELOCUTIO! ee oun, Ean ‘taeda od atta vinta nina nab 
Bryant-Stratton College wile ery LF snd are themes | ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
O re ene MAE ‘ataire. Ye Tre cere es see a es 
Boe Re urmee i RO DENSE: RE; Ih | Ariens University, 66 W. 85th St, N.Y. (Ext2) | SFasiwiseeemndene' k's. Suuaborcataonse 
in semester hours to 4-year university programs. 1 | JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON—ROBERT MILTON 
tons, t Bureau helpe hundreds. wane) SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE AND DANCE eas of Musical Art of the 
Finance, Seoretarial and Teacher bE Artes AEP agnnars ream Uilliard School of Music 
Year. Ask for oatal Sea etna aa “ "Tis East Séth St. (Place 4524) New York stadeuts of sbiity sod wriows purpose, Catalog. ses 
PEIRCE SCHOOL ier eats ce eeepeen THE COMBS CONSERVATORY, Phila. 
of Business Administration shee ny Panto | Accredited—44th year. Member N. Association 
College grade courses for, young Eat = LE Tema Gore. | Schools of Music. Coy ag 
Admin Fation: Rucoutive-seore- Sci laf Es TD — = = yok a week. - eh Aig yw 
Sagan cr Agere: | Renee” gherems Rew tl cat" 
age parmaueentenrea wit te | Bere, rama, Siete, “bomiione Ser ay SYSTEM “tarts 
—- Oot i Oh ee iis DeWitt Park, fines. N.Y. Only systematine’d plan ng. eodores by 
BACHELOR ™ 10 t makes you & specialist. investment 
IDER The National School and ORATORY | [0 mustoally ond MP ouus DUM 
era ye yd gg FO EA RY ~~ 9 Bed I New York City 
ollegef: ply “now. ai ee L- RA For Catalog: addreee 0, ¢, SOEMAE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY or MUSIC 
} . ay - 8 Pria., 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 2 Pes 
Business Administratio NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY See ree: " 
SS aaa oe rang St oe ee m9 John 3, Hattstaedt, Pres. 554 Kimball Hell, Chicage 
Special Catal en ae on nha er te BUSH CONSERVATORY—CHICAGO 
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ACKARD *x 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 








4 ‘ial Courses, Accounting, 
juates in and . Short intensive course for 
For dress: SECRET; 253 Ave., Row 








SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


BALLARD SCHOOL 









Y. W. C. A. 
Lexington Ave., At 53rd St., N. Y. C. 


cha Training — Expert in- 














oe 
MIAMI-JACOBS COLLEGE 
Business Administration, Secretarial, Accountancy, 
ete, Chartered for degrees. Write for catalog. 

W. E. Harbottie, Pres. Dayton, Ohic 


























need help in 





























Secretarial & Business Training. “Rak Yor k for Catalog R 


OLD D COLONY. SCHOOL 


"Resident 
tar A.B. god day sundents Fre 





Powter 


i7 SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
sarah eae tll 
JOHN J. BROWN, LL. M., Director, 25 W. 45th St, New York 


UNIVERSITY 











MUSIC. ‘Dramatic Opere, 
ae 5 "ara Es 


R. B. Schwenker, 839 North Desrborn Street, Chiceso 








Art. Aemetins, 
tone, nBtuden oem. Accomm: 
er at any, ny time, ‘or pons ‘and 
ook address HENRY 8. migen 
Saocnne Ave. 


Boillotat Music Studios * ano, ain oie, 
ic art. Cesintes and fiytemes, 3 Training classes for 
le Neleon Beilletat, Mus. Bac. 


Address H 

1101-1182 Warliteer Bidg. 1509 Broadway, Detreit, Mich 

LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
GALLERY, MILWAUKEE, wis. 











fps, interes Gotan, “Nant Term besins 
a CHARLOTTE B. PARTRID Director 
Dept. R. MM. 438 st. wie. 








AMERICAN ACADEMY ¢ OF ART 
Hfastration i eee and asen. Fashion. Interior 


an L a_i. H. Young Directors. 
306 S$. WABASH (SH AVENUE, iCAGO, DEPT. R 





nar acta OF ART 


Illustration, A: Art, Interior Decor. Dormtitories. 
Catalog. Address: 230 E. Ohie St., Chicage 


ART 
forAd 


Fashions, 
In half usual All graduates placed. 
Free Folder. versatile Schoo of Art, Box R, 308 H. Michigan Av., Chicags. 


ART SCHOOLS Continued on Page 12 
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SCHOOLS OF NURSING 





- ART SCHOOLS—Continued from page 11 








Four Months’ Practical te Coes . 
Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. 8 term starts February 
4th. Send Send for Catiog 9-R. Also Home 
Study Course starts at once. 
Send for booklet 9-N 

The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - - New York City 





The University of Michigan 
Hospital School of Nursing 


off th: ne to a ai 
ers a pee yeer eourse bes ing torn diploma 


in pureng and gohelor of | of PB degree. 

700 bed hospital ‘and aly ad dormitory. All 
licants .must be gr of accredited High 
ools. its now Ly 


Address Director of Nursing 
University Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan 








D 
event talent de su i modern artists. 
ting SSeuptur yy successful m: ve ie 
interior Decors ‘Credits given. Day and 
J012 evening cares Central ‘Caralopue New York City 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE 





1928 BALTIMORE, MD. 
i Fine Arts, Teacher Training, A ee taing and 
Costume Design, Craft, 
eo eeey. of Sculpture. 

‘atalogue on ~ AE gs 





NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 

Interior Decorati Color. Come. Conpmapelal Art. . 

Class. * Dormitory. Catalog ‘i as 


Felix Mahony, Pres., Connecticut Ave. and M. Washington, D.C. 


The ART INSTITUTE of PITTSBURGH 


Illustration, Advertising Art, Painting, Fashions, Maga- 
sine, otc. Taught by professional artists. Half usual 

ime. Lad yp gg mrs Su student residence. 
Also “ Positions for graduates. SEND 
FOR CATALOG’ * $47 Sixth Ave., ittsburgh, Pa. 


— , gp : \ 
ann The School of tamous Craduates 
ne gg iO k 











browns desi‘ners; 





FASHION ACADEMY 
Costume Design for trade, sereen and stage; individual 
instruction; *Girection of 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMA 
America’s Foremost Instructor of Fashion Art 

SEW YORK——PARIS 16 East S2nd Sirest, Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 








KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


KINDERGARTEN & PRIMARY TRAINING 











Mt. Sinai Hospital “"jft°° 
School of Nursing 


Offers a 3-year Course in Nursing in an accred- 
ited non-sectarian Young women with 
High School education. Allowance $15.00 per 

month and maintenance. Scholarship to Cian 
bia. Classes start September and February. Write 
Dora Levine, R. N., Director of Nurses. 

















TRAINING SCHOOL L FOR NURSES 





Henrotin tin Hospital ike tal Jome & sing ag B 


ine Fa school 4 A - of the 
Totin “Hospital offers s: 3 year oo Graduates 
eligible for for 8 . 8. ‘Comfortable home 
ia ee te onthly allowance. Write 


ee (Supt. of Nurses for particulars. } 


DOUGLAS PARK MATERNITY HOSPITAL 


Offers a twelve months course in Obstetrical 
nursing. Allowance, room, board, washing. 


1900 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, III. 
Washington Boulevard Hospital 


Take a course in our accredited School of Nursing. Three years 
study, — hour duty, delightful living q Requirements, 
High School Diploma cr equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, 
monthly ow Write for Bulletin, to SuPERINTENDENT OF 
Noursss, Dept. R. B., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL of MICHIGAN—Detroit 
An accredited School of Nursing, offers to high school 
graduates a three year course. New hospital and attractive 
residence with single rooms. Maintenance, text books, 
and small allowance given. AfMiliations provided. 


Margaret A. Rogers, Principal, 5224 St. Antoine St., Detroit, Michigan 
HOSPITAL LABORATORY ORY SCHOOL 














34th Year. Accredited. nod. Hick School graduates admitted. | & Months tapensive training in laboratory work. An idea} 
8 Athletios Se Drofession for women. Many posi ware avaliable at 

someon Bat J este ie he ro i ener allover the country. Sond Yor Catalog Re 

504 bulletin, Dept. 6 CHICAG MORTHWEST INSTITUTE | ons MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 











PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
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Earn $2,500 to$10,000 a Year 


In America’s 3rd Largest Industry. Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, 
Institutions, Schools, Colleges, Hospitals, ete., are daily calling 


for Lewis Trained Men and Women. 
positions paying $2,500 to $10,000 a year open annually 
in hotels alone. Salaries up to $3,500 to start. 


We Put You in Touch 
With Positions 


Without cost let us ghow you how big 
pay, fascinating work, quick advance- 
ment, can be yours in the great hotel 

-4 no — young 






Over 70, 000 high-class 














industry. A 
old alike have equal 
school 

















have 
the position of Assist- 
ant Superintendent 
f Service." 





Prev 












H 

you enabled me to se- 
cure fine posi- 
tion.” 

Julius M. Winslow— 











agreement. 


complete detai 
obligation. 


all you a with the amazing Lewis System of 
Training in a be ser wom 


Hundreds of [sn Students are winning success. 
Totally unacquainted with hotel work before taking 
the Lewis Course, Anna 
keeper of an Easton, Pa., Hotel. H. Y, Blake be- 
came Manager of a beautiful hotel in 
Tampico, 3 months after enrolling for 

e Lewis Course. YOU can do as well. Hall BC-139, Washington, D.C, 
ie cost—easy terms—money back 


Book, ‘‘Your Bie Opporsuriey and 


rite today for Free ** without obl 
mailed without BOEEED < . cncopecccecesccesconccosossess 
BOERNE, ccrceccccerqueccagacqeoaepens 
Wi vcscacennsessqesd BUBB. cccccrcaes 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Hall BC-139 Washington, D.C. 





ience Unnecessary 









M. Rall is now House-f 





Lewis Betel Trainee Schools. 
Send ms the Free Book, “Your Big Op- 





















Nurses’ Training School 
oe ae ay OR ad 


& Jerome Ave., N.Y. 


MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL 
New York Post Graduate Medical School and Hospital 


Margaret Fahnestock School of Nursing offers a thirty- 
two months course to High School Graduates. Enroll- 
ment, September, November, February. 

Apply to Principal 803 E. 20th Street, N.Y. 


Prospect Heights Hospital (Accredited) 


beds. 30 minutes from theatre and shopping district 
How york City otlere'23¢ year cures in ing to young 
women having 2 or more years High School. $5.00 to 
$15.00 =! month tn during training: Cy furnished. 


The Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia 


One year High School minimum requirement—course 
three years—<Accredited es School—Class A Hos- 
pital—Inc. 1861. C. K, R.N., Directress of 
Nurses, 2137 N, College ae "Phitagelpile. Pena, 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


STGRADUATE INSTRUCTION IN 
LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 


—_aae medical eeteatenet laboratory. Excellent 
six noo. 























Bacterio lood Chemistry, Serology, 
Bosal’ Metabelisms” Radisloge, Physie-Thersey, 


Gradwohl School of Laboratory Technique 


3514 Lucas Avenue St. Louis, Missouri 








Sores’. ox. PHYSICAL 
ED ATION 


The Sargent School .re7==", 
‘or Young Women 


Founded 1881 by L. W. Sargent, President 
Dr. D. A. Sargent Cambridge, Mass. 


Posse—NISSEN—School of Physical Education 


For Young Women. 38thyear. 3 year regular 

Oney lin icsand Swedish 
massage. yt work. Intensive summer gourens 
and ca Dormitories. Apply to Secretary, Box J, 
779 Stone Se. Boston, Mass. 


'REDIT. 
PHYSICAL EL EDUCATION Se aes 

















PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two and three year accredited courses preparing young 
women -3 * positions as Directors of Physical Education. 
Normal School of Physical Education, Box 2118. S0s8 

orm: o ysica jucation, Box 2118. 
Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Hil. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


BODEE INSTITUTE 


A Vocational Trade School 
Offering Unusual Advantages 
to Men 18 to 50 who desire to 
enter a High Salaried Trade 


Steady demand now and always will 















Easil. 

tee—yeu learn by doing—no entrance examinations—no 
previous training necessary. Remarkably low cost—en- 
trance fees as low as $15. Railroad fare to —» 4 
school included. Part _ — if necessary 
earn while learning. Send for Catalog No. 8, the facts 
will convince you. 





REAL —INVESTIGATE NOW 
New York "Philadelphia Brooklyn 
1755 Broadway 85 Court St. 
CT oN A! FEW WEEKS 
ulpment. No 
— wamted | ures. c 
gue 8 shop plan 4 of oH makes real elec- 
tri ortest p»ssible time. 90 days’ tr. 


y: aining 
ob at $50 a week, and up. Write for bi 
trical boo EE—aiso remarkable tuition offer, which i“ 
cludes FREE R.R.fare. [guarantee satisfaction or money back. 


McSWEENY, bthc tes: tirsiens, 
TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse he aaron: Br RAILWAY fon. Oldent. ares laren fest gobo. 
a maa to earn tare portion: Catalog 4 








For school irformation address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York Citv. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 











Practical, intensive training by National's job-experienc hod 
in 4 0 Santi an helen iA st Juded. School 
endorsed by leaders in electrical industry. 


. You learn all branches 

of electricity; radio. Million dollar institution; all modern 
age it. » 

ment service. Over 17,000 successful 

graduates. 23rd year. Bi iiucreee’ BOOK 

84-page catalog sent FREE. Write today. 


=e 





TOS ANGFIFS. 


Electricity 








ing of this ** veo” 
century. 

ae teach Elec- 
c 


aes 














“(LEARN A TRADE 


‘vey Be Independent 





Easy to Learn 
and watch and clock 
our etl 





ATCHMAKING 
a4, Chicago, 





ar AL SCHOOL OF W 
1340 S. Michigan Ave. Dept. 


2-YEARS TO ENGINEERING DEGREE! 
admi Chem- 

pea ov, Ppougionl. Begpentonl maaeearetere ec 

pam pf | required. Low tuition and ex 

grees by State authority. Catalog 

TRI-STATE COLLEGE, Box E-8101, Angola, Ind. 


JOBS OPEW-AUTO FIELD 


CLEVELAND scoot is C-23 onlio 











“$80. a Week Now 
Betty! 








—and such delightful work’’ 


“CAN you imagine how I feel? It’s like a 
dream but it’s true. And the work is so 
fascinating—so different from the office hum- 
drum, I’m managing a beautiful little tea 
room, you know, and earning a real income. 
It all started through an ad I saw.” 


Be a Tea Room Manager 


Tea Room Managers, assistant managers, 
table directors, etc., urgently needed. Women 
everywhere are finding quick success in this 
new and growing pretpesien, We teach you 
entire business and show you how to earn while 
you learn. You can easily qualify for a splendid 
well-paid position, or open a tea room of your own. 
Write at once for FREE 44-page Book “Pouring 
Tea for Profit.”” Use coupon. 
COUPON — — — = — 
Lewis Tea Room Instrrute ! 
| Derr. BC-170, Wasnincron, D. C. | 
| I am interested in the opportunities for women in 
j the tea room, motor inn and cafeteria field. 
Please send me, without obligation, your FREE | 
] BOOK, “Pouring Tea for Profit.” l 


poo 


| WOME icaninavbse Ve sedowetvsicces cdccenice bes | 
i DRG iad Cea Nbb01 4000 Cdn ve centnceedece | 
fo Bo er or Eee ! 


ti cn 2 = 
TEC» Electricity 
Drafting 
Enterany time. Qepertunitios 
nurgarpmeeaem Sic apiee Sy 


Write for copy of our 80 page * 
Dest. P-71 


uettzs: te o«. Chicago Technical College 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Condensed course complete in one year. Theory 
biiss: Catalog on request. 
LISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 2) Jetoms S~:- 


























The Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 a Avenue 
New York City 
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Electricity 
byActual Work 


ALE, 


3 





the Great Shops of 


Coyne 


Complete Training in 

Get into the BIG PAY 
12 Weeks Fitr'd tne stole world 
of Electricity is open to you as a COYNE-trained 
Electrical Expert. ii weslle fram now yen can be an 
Electrical Expert no matter what you are doing today. 
Make thisthe most 


and partodet 
Michigan. the Ele Cateare, om bounty yone 


ity on the vast new Coyne Facies 
machinery! Clip Cou Now for Full particulars 
and for Big Free Book. 


Learn to Earn $60 to $200 a Week! 


It makes no difference if have not had advanced 
education or what kind you are now, 
ru Fy, an Electrial pert 
COYNE ARN-BY-DOING oD! have 
1 will do it for you! 
Radio—Auteo Electricity Course 
Included Without Extra 
—iIf You Enroll NOW! 
Sieh noe oceans hah ae eee 
Se eke 
WeAre . 


Earn While You Learn 

Ww 

Seieg.| marae ec 
in ©] assists to @ good job on 


[oe aete beck | Send Coupon NOW! 


ity by actual work Pres Book und fall pa 
for 29 years. | RT Ba 
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For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Cems tc ET et ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
DENTISTRY 


om Up to $5000 a Year 

the best years of 

life ry uncertain jobs at 

bina pay? You can earn while 

learning modern money mak- 
ing business an 


SEND FOR bone. Bia Deenaaa, Youlearn by 


, doing practical work. Day or night | | Our will help you secure af 
FREE BOOK sessions. Ind! ndividual in yok subareas vote. @ part of ] 
No extra cost. Address Registrar. a ( formerly OE) i 
OF MECHANICAL 
Clip 2nd = 147 Weal S3ed Street, Kew York, 9.7. ”_ || REE CATALOG F, Pike. 


ng ec acta Gjatns Sod he Sotahoe fe and 


















pay 
RICH OPPO OT UNITES 
FOR MEN AND wom 





hy - fin urgent peed 
on h wiokly nity’ 
we you can auickly qu 
for good-paying 














Sebay cbcatibilltn ocvedecsyccadepeeeducubenssee Sy Worle O Seetane 
GCHOSL of ENGINEERING “Dept. R. 8.1128 : Read this FREE BOOK 
eco seb sap bsbiesdbecs cates cane STATE........... of Milweu Milwaukee, Wis. Send name ladda for beauti- 
° ful booklet ex ni all about 
MISCELLANEOUS _#- Ft . - OF 





teach you and furnish CAMERA, 
Write today. 


Now you can write |= 


Prepares you in from 6 to 8 months to earn $200 to $500 


fest Topevo ey ymmaah dann 
our ete estat y PR —w i immediately. Free 


S * li . 
in the plain A-B-C’ ene 
- - 
p S HIS is the age of the special- 
ist. Specialize and insure your 
success. What do you like to do 
best? The schools listed in these 
Pages give training in many inter- 
esting lines of work. If you do not 
find one that meets your needs, let 
our Director help you. Write, giving 
your age, education, the section of 
the country in which you wish to 
study, and the approximate amount 
you plan to spend. Address 


ab sec 


AES AT ened Site te 


ae 
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No need to learn a whole “foreign 
language’’ of signs and symbols 


HY have you never learned shorthand? ee 
Isn’t it because you have felt that it EE. 
ka 


ee ee 








would take months and months of 
study and considerable expense? 
Do you know that, according to Government 
statistics, oy twelve per cent. of all who study 
conventional shorthand are ever able to put 
their knowledge ‘to practical use? Eighty-eight 
per cent. of failures! Think of the discourage- 
ments—the blighted business careers! Typists 
and clerks unable to advance to positions with 
larger salaries because they simply never could 
master all those intricate be mf symbols. 
Now, a remarkable new system makes 


sete ET i waa 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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Everywhere this new shorthand has been | Dept-A- — 
1s 

greeted with enthusiastic approval. Presi-| ST AMMERING *3,°°%% 
ents of great corporations, high salaried | and cannot be cured unless treated as such. This 
executives, sales managers, ministers, report- | is my method. It is characterised by success. Let me 





; : : ‘ 
ai it possible for anyone to learn to write Miss Emma B. Dearborn, originator 
fi 4 ; shorthand in 72 hours of study. This system uses ‘a a i y.every known’ sys 
3 j only the letters of the alphabet. It . so simple tem ots shorthand. in such Catia ished 
Soe that you can master its basic principles in your ucatio! tions as Colum 
aa} own home. So compact that in three to six versity of Callfornia, Rochester: Bust 
pF weeks, at home, you can become a proficient ness i eu and 61 Coll 
iu Speedwriter. So efficient that you can attain, in oston. e saw how very unsa 
ta . that time or less, a far greater speed than writers ry * So oe ae sere what z. 
re of other systems ever attain, even after years of easier, shorter, more practical. DETR OIT Schoo L OF LETTERIN 
13 | panctiont 170 Stimson Ave. Ee. ie DEEROF. MICA 
’ mn SCHOOLS 
} H Free Information = and COLLEGES 
ina: THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
rh SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
PLE 15 N. Wells St., Chicago, Hlinois 
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ot “I wanted to make a ers, lawyers, engineers, teachers, men and | el! you how and why. Puivete, gal taptrecion. 
% tt, 254 W: t 54th St., New York Cit 
aah World, but the thought “Knowing all the ae in all the professions and all lines of ae eo Are» y 
0 me mus! t ‘ore you 
: 8 nd on shorthand start is like beginning san aan well as those just preparin to 
f discouras raged me. ‘Then halfway through your enter the business world—all unite in their 
ai writing! Six weeks months’ study of raise of Speedwriting. No quicker or more seal sbSennnee’ Kester gt STIS tat 
; later “I started | to Speedwriting “netted egible shortened method of recording SAS Eeeagh veers Sarbesane 
omee, taking es ae “ “mue eee thought has ever been devised. Speed- 61 Massachusetts Ave. peel 
= ~ na itiliae. ane seals writing notes can be read years afterward by 
reeter, nne Bohac anyone familiar with the system. 
228 Main Street. 38 St. Mar: St. 
Pawtucket, R. i. Yonkers, New York Mail coupon for FREE Booklet telling just 
how Speedwriting and Speed- 
eB TYPING can sive time, eliminate 
BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Inc. drudgery and increase efficiency in ANENTLY corr: t the Bogue I Institute. 
Dept. c adison Avenue, your particular line of work. Mail Poumdea 1901. Soreeciae training. Fe 
New York City aN the coupon NOW teed. | Attractive, homelike dormitories, re recreation 
Without cost bligati part. = m: , enrolmen’ coupon now. 
send ne Joa attractive, nw, Hutte Pook BRIEF ENGLISH | oe en 
a SYSTEMS, Inc., 1147 N. Iilinols St., indianapolis, ind. 
SEL Ad bd vans ccendiathesvaccceudcats Dept. L67 wapent formation on my part, plonse goad me 
¢ co infor on rr our cure 
Ee ee ee ee : 200 Madison Ave. for 7 . ree i 
es. . NEW YORK CITY Shien 
ye ee ee ere | ss : Send for this interesting booklet 
| today. Address = A 
For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York Chy. 
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Betty Compson, Celebrated Motion Picture Star 


“Now I know why most men smoke Luckies. They 
are certainly marvelous and the only cigarette I know 
of that offers me pleasure and throat protection.” 


2O,6 SF? 
ebb accor tn Juma Adarephied welts int Lucky Strikes 


are less — to sensitive throats than other cigarettes. 


“It’s toasted 


No Throat Irritation -No Cough. 


| Ores The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 
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When they cut t 


—will you be hunting | 





for another job? 


It usually comes like a bolt from the blue— 


You are called into the manager’s office—he 
looks troubled, worried—reluctantly he ex- 


plains that business isn’t holding up, he has — . ; fa 
than he needs. And what can he do? TAT 


Ay’ 
F, 
WoO VA 


7X meste oe vine Ghat you'ce being HeeRD Za 


Suddenl 
politely told you’re throug 


You're cut off—and you’ve got to start sell- 
thousands 


ability i petition with 
of char ware te the ome Fc 


Make Sure of Your Future Now through 
Practical Home-Study Training 


Wet assurance is yours that when 
the “axe” falls, it will not hit you? 

What assurance is yours that if you are 
suddenly thrown out of employment— 
through no fault of yours—you can always 
get back in, at an attractive salary? 

Thousands of men—in every large city 
in America—are face to face with that 
problem now. 

Upon some the “axe” has already fallen. 
They are trying as best Bey can to sell 
their services, yet they find themselves 
faced with the fact that the market is 
flooded with men who can offer just as 
much as they. 


Men Who Are Never Fired 
—Steadily Promoted 

For thousands of others, however, the 
“axe” has not the slightest terror. Re- 
gardless of how drastically their employers 
chop the pay roll, they know they will stead- 
ily advance—either with the companies 
they now are serving or with others which 
need precisely what they have to offer. 

For how can it be otherwise? 

Suppose, for example, you could point to 
some twenty-seven suggestions you had al- 
ready made to your company, representing 
savings from $20 to $75 daily—as did J. R. 
Hollingsworth, in charge of a shift of men 
at one of the big factories in Akron. . . 

Or suppose, as a trained salesman, you 
could increasé€ the sales in your territory 50 
per cent—as did I. A. Gould, district mana- 

er for Michigan for the Smith Agricultural 
hemical Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Or suppose that the balance sheet of 
our employer showed that—through your 
nowledge, as accountant, of the various 

factors that determine the success of a 
business enterprise—you had turned a loss 


LaSalle Extension University 


into a profit—as did E. W. Neir, manager 
of the Hotel Rowe, Grand Rapids. 

Or suppose you could demonstrate spe- 
cialized ability in Personnel Management, 
say, or Business Correspondence, or any 
one of a dozen other attractive fields of 
business where good men are always in 
demand and where proved ability quickly 
finds its reward in increased responsibility 
and increased pay. 

How could any business man who was 
blessed with sense be persuaded to part 
with your services—when very clearly 
those services were showing him a hand- 
some profit! 

Are you one of those men who wake up 
to their needs only when unemployment 
stares them in the face? 

Can you afford to side-step so important 
a matter any longer—when at home, with- 
out losing an hour from work or a dollar of 
pay, you can make your posilion sure, can 
steadily equip yourself for greater earning 
power? 


The Secret of Success 
— Preparedness 

On the coupon indicate the training that 
most clearly meets your need —fill in your 
name, address and present position, and 
place the coupon in the mail. 

It will bring you—free—an attractive 
book clearly outlining the opportunities in 
the business field of your choice, together 
with a free copy of ‘‘Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One,” the book that has started 
thousands of men on the shorter path to a 
bigger income. 

Do you mean what you say when you 
say that you want to get ahead? 

Prove it by what you do with this cou- 
pon— NOW! 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


ee ee oe oe oe = Find Yourself Through LaSalle- — — — — —-= 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


Dept.1166-R 


CHICAGO 


1 would welcome an outline of the LaSalle training plan, together with 
a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


t: Managerial, [] Law: LL.B. Degree. 


Business Managemen 
Sales and Executive positions. 


C1 Railway Station Management 


( Modern Business Correspondence [7] Business 


( Stenography: Training in the new [] CommercialLaw [] Commercial Spanish 
machine shorthand —Stenotypy. [ Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial 
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Personal Service 
for PARENTS 


URING the past eight 

years, we have been priv- 
ileged to develop the most com- 
plete private school information 
service ever maintained by a 
magazine. We have visited over 
800 private boarding schools of 
all kinds in every part of the 
country. 

The catalogues and confiden- 
tial reports on these schools are 
on file in our office. If you live 
at a distance, fill out the applica- 
tion for information or write us 
a detailed letter about the boy 
or girl and the kind of school 
youwish. Please note all points 

— below. Your letter will 

ve personal attention. You 
incur no obligation in making 
use of this service, either im- 
mediate or in the future. 
Address 


The Director, Department of Education, 
The Red Book Magazine, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City 





Please send me information and cata- 
logues about boarding schools 


(Please Check) for Boy, aged 
years. Girl, aged 
Grade in school 


attending 


Religious afhliations 


Location of school desired (name states) 


Fee (Approximate fee for board and 


tuition for school year.) $ 


(School fees range from $600 to $2000 per year 
according to tion and advantages.) 
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RMISTICE, the promise of peace. Alleluia. 
Ten years ago today the world wakened to the 
sound of the most joyous music wafted to the ears of 
men since the herald angels sang of peace on earth. 
Out on the sea a ship’s siren blew long lusty blasts 
of joy. A deep-voiced liner baw-ed hoarsely to carry 
on the glad tidings. From ship to ship the message 

sped until an ocean of sound flooded the shores. 
Bells in the steeples pealed; factory whistles 
shrieked and all the little tin horns blew bravely. 
Happy people poured out into the highways shout- 
ing, laughing, crying. Everything and everybody 
that had a voice lifted it high in praise and thanks- 
giving. Barriers were down. Hand clasped in 
hand, men marched together, a nation in proces- 
sion, praising peace. Sincere and deep was the 
bond of brotherhood underlying the mad com- 
motion. We were at peace with the world and 

with each other. Alleluia. 

The tumult died. The day faded into the 
shadows reserved by time for the measured spans 


, ARMISTICE Sa 


N _ 
@ > Decoration by Franklin Bo a 
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One brief instant, the bright flashing of a dove’s 
wing, and peace had slipped away to dwell in the 
lonely places where men want little but love and a 
bite of bread graced with the inward delight of shar- 
ing. One brief instant peace dwelt among us. 

Are we then so dull that we can merit peace only 
when she comes in the wake of soldiers marching 
with muffled tread, flags draped, arms reversed? So 
beset by littleness that we shut out the spirit we 
most crave to dwell among us? 

It is idle to talk of a world at peace when we are 
not at peace with ourselves. It is useless to plan for 
peace within or without while we remain wholly 
selfish. Grasping and coveting breed envy and 
malice and war. It is without profit to praise 
peace when we scorn men because of color or 
creed or race. Scorn breeds hate; and while there 
is a seed of hate left on earth, we shall not know 
peace. 

Our peace must be within ourselves. Peace will 
dwell among us when we offer her the temple of 





souls swept and garnished for her serene spirit. 
That time will come. The message of Armistice 
Day will live on in the hearts of men until it is 
fulfilled. It but waits the day when men shall 
know that giving is having, that sharing is 


of life. The daily duty pressed hard upon the 
heels of the paraders, and they must needs ren- 
der an account. Life must go on—and life means 
toil and_endurance and the sacrifice of today for 
the promise of tomorrow. The old struggle was 
on once more. Man strove against man, nation possessing. 

against nation, each for his heart’s desire. Armistice, the promise of peace. 
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I used to be a flapper 
With a nifty, shifty line; 
A very rapid trekker—that was mel! 
A thirsty little lapper 
Of the Gordon and the wine, 
And—baby, what a necker I could be! 
The sheiks would always tag me, 
For they liked my sizzling style, 
But—nobody tried to drag me 
Down the aisle; 
When it was a case of marry, 
Every Tom and Dick and Harry 
Found some shy and simple lassie to adore; 
So my ways are getting calmer, 
And I aint a Red Hot Mommer 
Any more! 


OScee 


A Mommer overheated 
Is an incandescent wow. 
She “burns ’em up” completely 
—In a gang. 
But she finds that she is cheated 
(I am getting wiser now) 
When the wedding bells discreetly 
Start to clang. 
For the Molten Mommer’s foolish; 
She is dippy in the dome; 
Even sheiks prefer it coolish 
In the home. 
When for life they have possessed us, 
They don’t like to wear asbestos— 
A volcano in the household is a bore. 
So I’m quieter and calmer, 
And I aint a Red Hot Mommer 
Any more! 


BERTON BRALEY 
Decoration by John Held, Jr. 
































Derry EWING: 


From out the Middle West (a farm 


near La Harpe, Illinois) rode Miss 
Ewing, soto say. In earliest youth 
she showed a decided bent for horse- 
back-riding, and to this she added 
art as another predilection. So, her 
college days in St. Louis ended, she 
came to Chicago—to find approx- 
imately gooo students in the local 
art schools, and lady riding-instruc- 
tors a drug on the market. So she 
entered a dancing school for a term, 
then went to New York. Here 
she earned her first laurels as a mem- 
ber of the theater, but spares time 
to pose for Mr. Sisley. Her hair is 
deep auburn and she has all the 
charming qualities which go with 
such a crowning glory. 
















Photo by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. C. 
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and when it came time for him to go forth and face 

the world he found that his father, ambitious to 
give the youngster a good start in life, had it all fixed for him to 
be a mining engineer. Unfortunately for the pater's plans, Ray- 
mond had himself done some plotting with a view to pursuing 
a career artistic, and Sisley Senior couldn't have his way. Hav- 
ing profited by a period of study under an able teacher. he made 
his way into the art department of the Chicago Tribune, where 
he toiled ten years or so. Then, encouraged and abetted by 
Herbert Morton Stoops, illustrator par excellence, he ventured 
to New York, a successful move. In the World War he served 
in the 149th Artillery and his overseas experience provided 
him a wellnigh inexhaustible supply of inspiration. So war 
pictures are at once his forte and his weakness. 
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Rat eien SISLEY: He was born in Chicago, 
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| ; HATCHER: 


California, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, 
Canada, have each a 
convent that at one 
time had Miss Hatcher 
among its students. 
Thus prepared, she 
one day plopped into 
the middle of studio 
life in New York, hav- 
ing her novitiate as a 
model to Charles Dana 
Gibson. Her- popu- 
larity soon grew im- 
mense and everybody 
in the art belt knows 
her as Johnny Hatcher. 
Until about a year ago 
she devoted part of her 
time to office work. 
Then her love of horse- 
back-riding resulted in 
a regrettable accident. 
She was thrown and 
suffered a skull frac- 
ture. Her recovery 
was complete, but 
medical advice coun- 
seled against office em- 
ployment. So all her 
time is now devoted 








Fl sxver DUNN: The late Howard Pyle, who conducted his school for illustrators at 
Wilmington, Delaware, on a well-nigh incredible principle of altruism, would each year 
search the country over for the four most promising embryo artists. Having found them, 
he extended them an invitation to avail themselves of his instruction and particular atten- 
tion. One of these was Harvey Dunn from the Red Stone Valley, South Dakota, and who 
then was a student at the Art Institute in Chicago. The young, industrious artist profited 
eatly through his association with Mr. Pyle and when he sought to market his work, it 
ound immediate favor. Since then Mr. Dunn's illustrations have constantly been before 
the public and he has himself become an eminent teacher who has guided many of the younger 
illustrators to the road of success. He was one of the eight official U. S. war artists. His 
studio is in his home at Tenafly, N. J. When not engaged in his regular employment, he 
indulges his fancy for mechanics, for he believes himself better at that than art and thinks 
that some day he'll prove it. 





Models and Artists Series 
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CARTLICH 


Until other interests 
and ambitions called 
her away from her 
father’s house, Mr. 
Anderson's daughter 
was his favorite model. 
It was no easy task 
for Mr. Anderson to 
replace her and Miss 
Cartlich, a Westport 
girl, in essaying it, 
engaged in a difficult 
undertaking. How 
well she acquitted her- 
self in her role is evi- 
denced by the many 
canvases in which the 
painter has glorified 

















Vhoto by Alfred Cra, Shaw 
Westport, Conn. 


ARL 
ANDERSON, N. A. 


Illustrating was the 
stepping-stone to- 
wards realizing Mr. 
Anderson’s inborn im- 
pulse toward becom- 
ing a painter. Always 
entranced by the play 
of sunlight, particular- 
ly on the human form, 
and to render it in col- 
or, it was but natural 
that he introduced it 
in many canvases and 
succeeded so well. In 
portraiture he has 
achieved enviable dis- 
tinction; of his many 
delineations of promi- 
nent and famous peo- 
ple, those of the late 
General Wood, done 
in the New York Har 
vard Club, and of Gen- 
eral Dawes in his 
Evanston home are 
well-known and ad- 
mired. Most Amer- 
ican public galleries 
have examples of his 
work. Idle hours, he 
thinks, are best utilized 
by whittling, which, 
when it came to choose 
a homestead, helped 
him to decide upon 
Westport, Conn., as 
the place where one 
may whittle and paint 
with equanimity and 
impunity. Once he 
had a hunch that he 
was a Carpenter, too, 
and built a lean-to 6n 
his house, but it proved 
not stable, though i 
still remains—a monu- 
ment to economic 
waste or something. 





Photo by 
W. M. Westerveit 
New York 


Anne LITTLE: 


Blonde, hazel-eyed, nine- | 
teen, the typical example | 
of today’s youth, a native | 
of New York—yet Miss | 
Little has old-fashioned | 
ideas regarding herself. | 
She has no passion for a 
career but likes to think 
of herself as a happy wife 
in a vine-covered cottage! 
Fortunate for some lucky 
man, for it’s hard to see | 
how she is going to escape 
the destiny she has 
planned. She puts in her 
mornings teaching the 
three R's in a public 
school and what is left of 
the work-day time in pos- 
ing at the Carter studio. 
She too loves horseback- 
riding, which gives rise 
to the remark that a caval- 
cade of all equestrienne- 
models would make an 
imposing pageant. 


paper man in New York and Atlanta (whence he brought the charming Mrs. Carter)—here is an 
itinerant career suggesting much that the West, South and East hold of romance! No wonder Pruett 
Carter pictures it so well. Some years as art editor on one of the great national magazines endowed 
him with a profound technical knowledge as well as a keen appreciation of the editorial viewpoint 
toward pictures, an experience which does away with much of the guesswork that often annoys the 
less informed illustrator. The combined Carter ménage and studio is a charming house on East 89th 
Street, with a view of the East River, having at its back one of the few garden patches to be found 


in New York. 
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OUISE LEONS: 





Cleveland, Ohio, is her 
native town and there | 
she went to school, || | 
betimes blossoming in- ||| | 
to a beauty with tal- || 
ents that soon brought | 
her local renown. The | 
Florida real estate | 
boom was at its height || | 
and drew her to Mi- 
ami, which seemed an 
attractive field for en- 
tertainers. She danced 
at clubs and hotels to Hi | 
the music of the or- ||| 
chestra of Charles || 
Hathaway, Jr., and | 
presently was not only I 
professionally but con- | 
nubially linked to that | 
gifted purveyor of ||! 
rhythm. Florida's 
boom waned; the Hath- | 
awaysare backin New | 
York; and Miss Leons i} 


is entering upon her 
third season in Mr. | 
Carroll's “Vanities.” |))|| 
Mr. Pogany, for whom |}!'| 
alone she poses, has ||| 
immortalized her in his ||| 
great Niagara Falls |)||| 
power-housemural,and | 
it surely enhances the |} | 
value of the stock cer- || 

tificates of the power | 
corporation when it is |} 
realized that she is the 
lady whose figure | 
graces them. 
































ILLY POGANY: Illustrating, sculpturing, painting, etching, theatrical designin 
architectural drawing—in short, about everything ose lists oe art sctivieg wate 
Pogany, able artist, does it. Born in Hungary, he eritered the engineering school of the | 
Budapest University, but soon, deciding that art was his real métier, switched his affections |) 
to the art academy there. In 1902 he went to Paris, dividing his time between studying | 
and working for publishers during his two years’ stay, then came to London, where he ree |) 
mained un the war broke out. So then, in 1914, he arrived in New York. Some of the | 
outstanding achievements of this versatile artist are the Heckscher Theater, which he de | ) 
signed, the enormous mural painting in the Niagara Falls power-station, the decorations in 
the Ringling mansion, Florida, and the settings for the “Devil Dancer,” which famous picture 
he directed. He holds forth in the Rodin studios in West 57th Street, New York City. all! 





Still—That Schoolgirl Complexion 


Youth retained by Nature’s ways in skin care, means natural 


Price 


10c 


loveliness. “These precious oils embodied in a beauty soap 





In Paris, too, 
It’s now Palmolive 


Today in France, home of cosmetics, 
Palmolive is one of the two largest 
selling toilet soaps, having supplanted 
French soaps by the score. French 
women, the most sophisticated of all 
women in beauty culture, by the thou- 
sands have discarded French soaps 
and adopted safe and gentle Palmolive. 








Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 


O matter what the calendar may 

say, youth lies ina youthful skin—in 
a naturally lovely complexion that defies 
the touch of Time. That natural loveli- 
ness—that charm of youth retained—can 
only come from following Nature's rules 
of beauty. 

Nature’s great cosmetic beautifiers are 
the oils of the palm and olive trees. In their 
crude state they were prized by ancient 
beauties—today, scientifically blended, they 
are found in one soap only—Palmolive. 

Only a pure beauty soap—to keep 
that schoolgirl complexion 

The gentle cleansing oils soothingly 
penetrate the pores, remove accumula- 
tions which, if left, would form into 
blackheads, or, becoming infected, would 
cause unsightly blemishes. 

Nightly cleansing with the rich lather 
of this famous beauty soap—a soap made 
for one purpose only, the fostering of good 


complexions—is a sacred rule with mil- 
lions. Fresh radiance, natural charm, result 
from its regular use, this way, each night. 


Do this at least once daily 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive Soap, massaging its balmy 
lather softly into the skin with your two 
hands. Rinse thoroughly, first with warm 
water, then with cold. Dry by patting 
with a soft towel—never rub the gentle 
skin fabric. 

If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply 
a touch of good cold cream—that is all. 
Do this regularly, and particularly in the 
evening. Use powder and rouge if you 
wish, but never leave them on over night. 

And Palmolive costs but 10c the cake! 
So little that millions let it do for their 
bodies what it does for their faces. 
Obtain a cake today, then note the amaz- 
ing difference one week makes. Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., Chicago, III. 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR—Broadcast every Wednesday night—from 


9:30 to 10:30 p. m., eastern time; 8:30 to 9:30 
WEAF and 32 stations associated with The 


. m., central time—over station 
ational Broadcasting Company. 


KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 
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ACOMMON-SENSE 


EDITORIAL 


Divine Blindness 


By BRUCE BARTON 


HEN our first baby was six 
weeks old we had a photo- 
graph taken to send to the relatives. 

The response was polite but much 
less enthusiastic than the picture 
seemed to me to justify. 

Though the mother had been told 
by the nurses at the hospital that the 
baby was perfectly beautiful, I dis- 
counted their praise and her own 
opinion as naturally prejudiced. But 
my male eyes had been trained in busi- 
ness to face facts as they really are. I 
was wholly unimpassioned. I knew 
that this youngster was a stunning 
work of art. 

Now after thirteen years I come 
across one of these photographs, and 
candor compels me to admit that our 
first baby, at the age of six weeks, 
looked like nothing more alluring than 
a summer squash. 

Nature has endowed human beings 
with a magic blindness which comes 
to our aid on all sorts of important 
occasions. All loyal wives have it, 
to the great advantage of husbands. 

Thus I once visited in the home of 
a man who was such a failure in his 
job that his employers were even 
then considering how they could let 
him go without too great a blow to 
his pride. 

After supper he left us for a few 
minutes, and his wife said: 


“You know, they rely on John for 
everything at the office. He practi- 
cally runs the whole business. I don’t 
know what in the world they would 
do if he should leave.” When the 
blow fell on him later, her blind faith 
buoyed him up and made him a bet- 
ter man. 

We are frequently reminded that 
we live in a scientific world; but there 
is such a thing as being too scientific. 
Herbert Spencer was an example. 

“Yesterday Herbert Spencer died at 
Brighton,” says Sir Henry Lucy in his 
diary. “His natural temperament was 
such that many things other men got 
along with placidly gave him acute 
pain. To put the incontestable fact 
in another way, he was perhaps the 
most irascible man who has ever been 
faced by the inconvenience of other 
people presuming to inhabit the same 
globe.” 

Spencer left many books which are 
still read by a diminishing number of 
people. He would have been happier, 
and the books more interesting, if he 
had had a wife to tell him that he was 
just a sweet old darling. And if he 
had been blessed with that divine 
blindness which finds it easy to over- 
look faults in a friend, 

—and causes the photograph of a 
six-weeks-old child to seem the most 
beautiful thing in the world. 
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Fruitsand nuts—ofcourse. 
Tradition decrees it. And 
what more delightful than 
the famous package of 
Whitman’s Fruits and 


Nuts? 


Delicious chocolate sur- 
rounding luscious fruits 
and selected nuts! What 
a wonderful greeting for 
those Hallowe’en guests 
who are sure to drop in. 


ba. 


How these crisp days 
awaken the candy Renae 
Have candy... Whitman’s 
...the Fruits and Nuts 
package ready. 


dhe. 


It proves both your 
thoughtfulness and your 
good taste to take “her” 
W hitman’s. 


Whitman’s Fruits and 
Nuts package is doubly 
welcomed for the thought 
it carries—and for itself. 


A | 


There is a selected 
Whitman agency near 
you. And every Whitman 
agency gets each Whitman 
ay directly—quickly 
— fresh from us. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc. 


Philadelphia New York 
Chicago San Francisco 


ee 


Chocolates 
© S. F. W. & Son, Inc. 


The Red Book Magazine 
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7 INGS’ couriers carried the first THE MAILS GO ON stations, spaced at far, solitary inter- 


mails; the mantle of Royal Mes- Hiluctrated by Devid Hendrickson vals across the West. 
Once, only, was the mail lost— 


sengers protected the post and de- ’ : 
manded safe passage—and precedence. The postal service spread though, in two emergencies, men rode three hundred miles with- 


with this spirit. Important! Imperative! Though all other com- out rest; and once it was a riderless horse that brought the mail in. 
munications ceased, the mails must go on! So the air mail succeeds to a tremendous tradition—which 

Air mail, of a sort, is as old as Solomon; homing pigeons car- turned out Lindbergh and, among many more, Wayne G. Neville. 
ried messages to Persian kings. The Greek contenders in the He was flying, southbound, from Kansas City on his regular 
ancient games brought birds with them to Olympia which they relay on the Chicago-Dallas air mail route, when “he failed to 
released, each pigeon to speed to his home city the names of the weather a severe electrical storm,” and he crashed near Lebo, 
victors in the Olympic games. Kansas, and was killed. 

Stockbrokers and financiers employed pigeon air mail frequently Why was he flying in such a storm? 
in the last century; but usually the air was a desperate resort only at all? 
in disaster or siege, as when the Prussians surrounded Paris. You saw his name, if ever, only when he fell; for he had never 

In that siege of ’70-’71, balloons and pigeons carried out the flown the sea; but at the time of his death, he had had more hours 
post; and pigeons, with tiny pellicles of collodion on which were in the air than any other pilot in the service of his company. His 
photographed microscopic letters, flew with the mails so faithfully duty and his honor was to bear the mails, over his relay, regularly, 
that the Prussians employed hawks against them. on time. 

The spiritual progenitor of the American air mail is the Pony At once, upon report of the crash, a relief plane was away to 
Express, established in 1860 when two thousand miles of wild pick up his mail-pouches and carry on. 





Why was he in the air 


country and desert lay beyond “the end of steel’”—the railhead at Foolhardy to fly in the face of such a storm? 

St. Joseph, Missouri—and the town of San Francisco on the new He could not have “thought it out;” he could not have justified 

gold coast. it, perhaps, by reason. But he felt he had to fly with the mails. 
Eighty post riders—bold, lithe frontiersmen, daring the savages, If ever we had a cool thinker and a reasoner upon this continent, 

the desert sun and the lone desolation—rode the dangerous route, he was Ralph Waldo Emerson; and of heroism, he says: 

each riding three horses on each relay of the hundred and ninety “Heroism feels and never reasons, and therefore is always right.” 
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dl R. Adams en 


behind her and surveyed 
Illustrated by 


her unconscious guest. 
“I wonder,” she mused, 
Henry Raleigh 


and then decided: 
“Why not?” 


Here Frank R. Adams puts on the page the humor 
and high romance of his which swept to its great 
success “A Stubborn Cinderella”—and a dozen other 
gay and pleasant plays. Being a modern, natu- 


rally he weaves in a murder with this love-story. 


AN unhappily well-dressed, middle-aged man let 
himself into a studio on the top or thirty-ninth 
floor of the Hemmingway Hall Building. 

The door did not bear any name, but it seemed to 
be his because he possessed a latchkey that fitted it. 
All there was of an informatory nature on the ground- 
glass panel was a card stuck in the corner of it which 
read “Walk in.” 

“Of all the gall, I immediately shout out!” he ex- 
claimed. “What the shrieking Christmas might this 
be sitting in my home, place of business and recrea- 
tion parlor all surrounded by glittering gold braid?” 

“Meet Inspector Lavin of the Police Department.” 
A tall, medium-young Irishman got up and turned 
around to display his uniform. 

“Going to a fancy-dress ball somewhere?” 
the other. 

“No. The scenery belongs to me. 
promoted.” 

“Honest ?” 

“As such things go in 
city politics—yes.” 

“And you came here 
to be congratulated?” 

“Scarcely—not by 
you, anyway. You 
wouldn’t congratulate 
your own brother on his 
wedding-day.” 

“How in the impon- 

derable hell did you 
know I’d been to my 
brother’s wedding? For 
that’s where I’ve been.” 
The owner of the studio 
paused midway in his 
task of exchanging his 
formal, or baggy long 
trousers, for a pair of 
much baggier plus-fours, 
to gaze in genuine amaze- 
ment at his guest. “No- 
body knew anything 
about it but me, and I 
didn’t approve—” 

“T didn’t know your brother was married. I just made that 
remark to show that I was wise to how mean you think you are. 
I didn’t even know you had a brother, Steve.” 

“No?” Steve went on with his dressing. An old flannel shirt 
with sleeves cut off above the elbows completed the costume. 
“Well, I’ve got a brother—disgustingly rich and conventional. 
The hypothecated young flounder came up from Texas last week 
to have a good time. And this morning a blonde-headed, hard- 


queried 


I’ve just been 
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eyed young steam-shoveler that I’ve never seen before stood him 
up in front of a parson and later took him and his roll for a ride. 
It made me sick, but I had to stand by him as long as he was 
single.” The artist ruffled the fringe of grayish red hair that stood 
sentinel-wise around his nearly barren parade-ground for ideas. 

“Aw, maybe it wont be so bad,” consoled the representative of 
the law. 

“What makes you think so? I’ve been married to three, and I 
All rights reserved. 
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know. Next time I’m going to tell ‘em to fire the shotgun. The 
brand of female they're putting up nowadays under the old label 
hasn’t any kick. Bones, vanity, temper, full of motions but no 
emotions—wild, I guess, but who wants a wild grasshopper? Per- 
sonally, I’m dying for a woman—but I’ve given up hope. It’s a 
cinch that the one my brother got today hasn’t made me change my 
mind any. 

“And now that I’ve settled that, how the conglomerated dish- 


had, they’d be all alike. So I put a little S. O. S. in the want-ads 
here it is.” The artist handed the policeman a clipping. It read: 


dosh do you hap- 
pen to be sitting 
inside a room I 
left locked tight?” 

“There was a 
sign on your door 
that said ‘Walk 
_ 

“Um!” Steve 
had selected a 
palette and started 
scraping it. “My 
oversight, I sup- 
pose, but I had 
completely forgot- 
ten that one of my 
alleged friends 
usually carries a 
jimmy in the 
pocket which ordi- 
nary men use for 
a bunch of keys. 
At that, a locked 
door is intended to 
be a hint that no 
honest man can 
overlook. That 
sign on the door 
was put there in 
case some one 
should answer 
an advertisement I 
put in the papers 
this morning.” 

“Advertising, 
were you—and for 
what?” Inspector 
Lavin had risen 
and was pulling his 
new form-fitting 
blouse down tight- 
ly over his manly 
chest. 

“For a woman.” 

“Oh, my sacred 
aunt! And you 

with a naked female secreted behind every bit of 
- furniture in your apartment.” 
“What an interesting mental picture you must 
have of an illustrator’s daily dozen!” 
“Well, seven or eight, anyway.” 
“Thanks. Well, no matter how many a man 
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“Wanted: A womanly young woman who has a figure unin 
fluenced by lamb-chops and pineapples. Need not be beautiful, 
but intelligence and refinement must be apparent. No flappers. 
The advertiser has no hope of getting an answer to this notice or 
prayer but, in the event of a miracle, the address is Room 3939 
Hemmingway Hall Bldg.” 

Inspector Lavin laughed. “You're advertising for the woman 
my mother was before she married my dad.” 

“T’m afraid you're right.” 

“But if I see one like that in the street below, I'll put the 
bracelets on her and bring her up.” 

“There’s no danger of your having to make the trip. That was 
in the morning paper, and I was here until eleven. Nobody showed 
up. Even my regular model hasn’t reported for duty. Say, Dan, 
on your way out, if you see a beautiful vacant-eyed creature loiter- 
ing in the corridor, head her in this direction. I'd like to get some 
work done while there is still plenty of light.” 
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“All right, Steve.” Dan 
opened the door for himself. 
“Tl keep an eye peeled.” 

There was a young woman 
coming down the corridor, and 
Inspector Lavin met her on his 
way to the elevator. But she 
scarcely looked as if she were 
a model, and he gave her only 
a passing glance. 

Whether he noted the actual 
details of her appearance with 
the camera-eye which some 
police officers boast of possess- 
ing, it is impossible to say. 
He did get an impression of 
shy charm that made him, say 
to himself: “Now, there’s the 
kind of a girl a man would be 
wanting for a wife.” 

That was not at all an origi- 
nal idea with Inspector Lavin. 
Nearly every man, upon be- 
holding Anne Harkness for 
the first time, almost. imme- 
diately thought the same thing 
—even those who had one wife 
already. And the reason was 
not the one you would think 
of at all. Because Anne was 
not the current type of adult 
female infant, with clothes 
worn only for the sake of ex- 
posure, kiss-proof everything, 
perpetually smoke-acrid, nerv- 
ously thin and relying on a 
“line” to substitute for conver- 
sation. 

Perhaps men never have 
really cared for that kind of 
girl. At any rate most of them 
will topple for Anne’s sort 
when they meet with it at in- 
frequent intervals. It may be 
that the novelty floors them. 

Anyway, here is Anne: 

Hair about medium shade, 
“growing in” luxuriantly after 
having been bobbed for several 
years; truthful gray eyes that 
also seem to believe what they 
see; rather a small nose to bal- 
ance inconspicuous ears; an 
unobtrusive complexion and a 
good chin—nothing in her en- 
tire face to distract your at- 
tention from her mouth, which 
is the one all other women 
immediately try to paint on 
after they have seen it. Need- 
less to say, it can’t be done. 
It’s a brave mouth, generous, 
tender, sweet. You couldn’t 
imagine anyone with a mouth 
like that making catty remarks. 
And sure enough, Anne never 
does. Sometimes her lips 
tremble a little if she loves 
you so much she can’t quite 
tell you, although only one per- 
son in all the world knows about that. (This story is about Anne 
and that person.) 

Anne wears rather longer skirts than most girls of her age-—or 
women of twice her age for that matter,—and she doesn’t look 
dowdy. That is because she carries herself so well and has won- 
derful legs and a graceful, very feminine body. Seeing Anne for 
the first time, one might say to himself: “There is more here than 
meets the eye.” 

: Anne is five feet four, and can look stately or very small and 
carryable,” depending somewhat upon how she is dressed and 
——" or not she loves you well enough to sit on your lap. 











The one called Carlotta seemed as amazed as Anne. “What did I do it for?” she 


(Here again the only authority is that “one person in all the 
world” above referred to.) 

Anne’s costume that particular day was a blue ensemble suit 
and a blue hat that matched the suit well enough, considering 
that the suit had just been cleaned for its second season. All 
these blues were slight variations on the theme called bleu poudré 
and she wore stockings that were a sort of flesh shade without any 
pink in it. All that, together with black pumps with rather high 
heels, and a bag of approximately the same leather, gave her, at a 
little distance, a smart appearance which at close range would 
doubtless crumble before the searching eye of a woman. 
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asked, “Steve,” she said, “I love you! Come out of it, Steve! I didn’t mean it.” 


Anne paused a moment before the studio door, read the card 
“Walk in,” and after a slight hesitation, pushed it open. 

The door squeaked a little on its hinges as she did so. 

“Is that you, Carlotta?” demanded an impatient voice from over 
near the skylight. “I’ve been waiting thirty minutes for you.” 

“My name isn’t Carlotta,” Anne apologized. “Perhaps I’ve 
made an error.” The light was a bit dazzling, and she could not 
see very well into the room. 

“Pardon me.” A figure detached itself from ‘the blur of the 
wall. “My mistake—I was expecting my model. What can I do 
for you, madam?” 


“There was an advertisement in the morning paper—” 

“Have you come in answer to that? I thought I had offended 
all womankind by the wording of that appeal. No one else has 
shown up.” 

Anne gazed in some astonishment at the ruggedly masculine 
figure in the nondescript costume. Except for his voice, she would 
never, at first glance, have suspected that he was the person in 
authority thereabouts. 

In general his personality, of which there was undoubtedly 
plenty, struck Anne as being not entirely unpleasing. Egotistical 
as the devil, obviously, his conceit was probably founded on 
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achievement. He was doubtless a huge success in his line. He 
would have to be, to occupy so large a studio in that new building. 

He looked at her with frank appraisement. “You're the answer 
to my prayer.” 

The door which Anne had just closed behind her opened once 
more. Anne turned involuntarily toward it. 

Another girl had entered. Anne thought she was the most vivid 
feminine animal she had ever seen. Little, lithe, highly nervous, 
red-haired, rose-dusky skin, dressed in the exaggerated revealing 
mode, her every motion was a sort of pointed pause in a dance 
step—as if a director had shouted, “Hold it!” 

She stood new with one hand on the doorknob behind her, 
the correct picture of the actress who has just stepped through 
the center entrance and is waiting for the applause to subside 
before she goes on with the drama. 

“T’m late,” she announced without apology. 

“Um, yes.” The artist did not take his eyes from Anne. 

“Shall I dress?” 

“T suppose so,” he assented absently. 

The model made a staccato exit. 

“Take off your coat, please,” the artist commanded. 

Anne did so and stood for a moment holding it. He took it 
from her and let it hang over his arm while he surveyed the 
modestly revealed lines of her figure in the one-piece dress 
underneath. 

“Are you working for anyone else?” he asked finally. 

“No,” Anne replied, “and I’m not a model. I did not know 
from the advertisement what the requirements were or—” 

“You didn’t need to know. You’ve got ’em.” He interrupted 
her. “I didn’t want a professional, anyway. The public is tired 
of ’em—I’m tired of ’em. And God knows every man is sick of 
the bony clothes-horses that are masquerading as women these 
days. What men want, even if the women 
wont give it to them, is a feminine comple- 
ment to themselves, not a bundle of mascu- 
line vices wrapped up in skirts to fool them. 
The pendulum is swinging back. So far as I 
am concerned, since I have seen you, I am 
quite and entirely through with the substi- 
tutes for women.” 

Anne had been so thoroughly overborne 
by: the vehemence of the artist’s feelings in 
the matter that she had been unable to break 
through the wall of his enthusiasm to tell 
him that the idea of posing did not par- 
ticularly appeal to her. 

The man, for his part, seemed not to 
admit the possibility of there being any point 
of view other than his own, or that she could 
possibly not care to be associated with him. 
He was obviously a man who had, as yet, 
never met a failure with women. 

He was going on: “What a relief to be done 
forever with these bundles of naked nerves 
in"? 

“Did you by any chance intend to include 
me among the things you are done with 
forever?” 

Plenty of ice in that question! 

It was asked by Carlotta, who had thrown 
open the dressing-room door and stood there 
smoking a cigarette. 

She had apparently just about half finished 
undressing when the vehemence of the con- 
versation in the studio had impelled her to take a hand. She still 
had on shoes, stockings, panties and bandeau—all black. 

She had, Anne thought, a much better figure than her own. 
And besides that, she possessed a vivid beauty that Anne would 
have deemed absolutely irresistible, big eyes and a soft wide mouth 
that could be. both tender and passionately alluring with changing 
moods. Just now she was as tense as an infuriated cat. 

“Answer me!” Carlotta insisted. “What do you mean by all this 
loose talk? You're not giving me the gate, you know—not if 
there’s any justice in this State. Maybe you forget what you and 


“For God’s sake, dry up,” the artist implored, “and put on some 
clothes. I’m not going to need you today. Come around next 
week, and if I have changed my mind—” 

“You? You change your mind?” Carlotta repeated hysterically. 
“Did you think you'll ever have a chance to change your mind? 
You dog!” 





Help Yourself to Happiness 


She whipped a tiny revolver from behind her back where she 
had béen holding it, and fired three times at the artist. 

One of the bullets, at least, must have taken effect. The artist 
jerked slightly as if he had been hit by the flat of a barrel-stave 
and then, with an expression of wonder on his face, slumped to 
the floor. He didn’t believe it himself... . . But he was dead. 

The two girls stood looking at him incredulously. The one 
called Carlotta seemed as amazed as Anne. 

“What did I do it for?” she asked. “Steve,” she said, “I love 
you! Come out of it, Steve! I didn’t mean it—I didn’t mean it!” 

With a sort of wailing cry, she raised the small revolver to her 
own forehead. Anne reached her with one instinctive leap and 
wrenched the weapon from her hand. 
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Anne shook her head. “I'm not mar- 

ried,” she said. “But you must be,” 

the young man insisted. “No man goes 

around decorating a lady's finger with 

a fortune like that unless he’s got a 
legal rope on her.” 


You can’t!” Anne protested. What she meant, 


“You mustn’t! 
really, was that her own nerves could not withstand another 


shock. Carlotta gave up the gun without a struggle. She did not 
even look at Anne. She kept her eyes on the man at her feet. 

There was a rapping at the door. 

Startled, Anne let the revolver clatter to the floor. 

“What d’you want?” Carlotta demanded, stepping over to the 
door and holding it from being opened wide. “Oh, it’s you, Mr. 
Cooley. I’m undressed,” she explained. 

“T heard shots,” said a masculine voice. 

“There was. Steve’s been killed, I guess! 
and the police. Hurry!” 

Sound of retreating footsteps. Carlotta closed the door. 

“I wonder,” she reflected aloud, “if I better be in my street 
clothes when the police come, or just as I am.” 

She appeared to notice Anne for the first time. 
why don’t you beat it while the going is good? 


Send for a doctor 


“Here, you— 
Nobody knows 
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By Frank R. Adams 


you were here but me, and if you wait, you'll have to be a 
witness. Let me have Steve all to myself for these few minutes, 
wil! you? He aint really nothin’ to youf is_he?” 

It was with great relief that Anne allowed herself to be shoved 
out into the public corridor. She was terribly upset, but she 
managed to make her way to the elevator. It seemed strange 


that the hall was not yet full of people, that the police had not 
pounced down out of nowhere to take charge of the case. Ap- 
parently no one had heard the shots except the man next door. 
Everything was going on much as usual. A few people walked 
briskly about their business, and an elevator stood with the door 
open awaiting the starter’s signal to descend. 

Anne stepped in. 


There was a buzz. The door clanged. The 





elevator shot down, stopping 
from time to time to collect 
passengers, and about a minute 
and a half later reached the 
street-level. 

Anne went out through a busy 
lobby into the crowded street. 
The sunshine was very bright. 

That was strange. It seemed as “yr 
if it ought to have clouded over 
in the last few minutes. 

People hurried along with 
good-natured American intent- aa 
ness upon their own business. 
and Anne drifted with them. 

But her mind was dazed, and 
she did not seem to hear anything. Objects and people about her 
moved as if on a picture-screen. 

She walked a long way without any particular sense of direction 
and finally found herself sitting on a bench in Madison Square. 
There, while she rested, her faculties began to rally from the shock ; 
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gradually, one by one, her senses reassembled. Sights and souncs 
assumed their normal proportions and relations. 

She was very tired—that was one thing: certainly not in any 
condition to go on with the search for employment. For one solid 
week she had been answering advertisements, and it struck her as 
grotesquely funny that the first person who had actually offered her 
a job had been almost instantly killed for it. Or had he been 
merely injured? He had seemed to lie ominously still. 

Well, it was not her affair. 

Anne was hungry. She looked at a clock. Four, it said. She 
had wandered around aimlessly most of the afternoon, it seemed. 

She went to the nearest dairy lunch. While she was there wait- 
ing for the sandwich and coffee which she had ordered, a newsboy 
delivered an armful 
of evening papers 
which the manager 
distributed at the 
tables and counters. 
One he handed po- 
litely to Anne, the 
only woman in the 
place. 

The principal 
headline was: 
“Famous ILLUSTRA 
TOR KILLED BY 
WOMAB ova 
STEPHEN BERNA- 
BERRY SHOT IN His 
STUDIO.” 

Anne read on. 

“Stephen Berna- 
berry, who created 
the famous ‘Berna- 
berry Girl’ familiar 
to every magazine 
reader, was shot and 
killed in his studio 
in the Hemmingway 
Hall Bldg. at 12:45 
P. M. today. The 
fatal bullet, the po- 
lice say, was fired 
by a young woman 
named Anne Hark- 
ness, who managed 
to escape from the 
scene of the crime, 
but who will doubt- 
less be apprehended before mid- 

night. 

“The only witness to the shoot- 
ing was Miss Carlotta Pascoe, of 
Wellington Place, a model em- 
ployed by the late Mr. Berna- 
berry. She was undressing in the 
room adjoining the studio when she 
heard voices raised in altercation 
and rushed out into the studio just 

: time to see the Harkness girl take aim and 
re. 

“Later the alleged murderess fied, leaving be- 
hind, however, the revolver and her own outer 
coat. It was by a cleaner’s label in the latter 
that she was identified and her address secured. 
Her mother, when confronted with the blood- 
stained coat, admitted that it was the one which 
had been worn by Anne Harkness when she had 
left the house early this morning. The revolver 
has been turned over by the police to the finger- 
print bureau.” 

There was much more, a great deal of it, 
about the wistful beauty of the distracted Car- 
lotta Pascoe, whom the police had discovered 
weeping over the body of her employer, too 
heart-broken to remember to put on her clothing. 
There was a picture of Carlotta in her heart-broken costume. 

Anne read it all, her coffee and sandwich untouched before 
her. Finally she got up, paid her modest check and went 
out into the friendly swallowing crowd of home-bound office 
workers. (Continued on page 118) 





The safari is 
perfectly fa- 
miliar to Mrs. 
Bradley, who, 
with her hus- 
band, has ex- 
plored areas of 
Africa previ- 
ously unknown 
—and who 
has seen, of 
course, the 
peculiar temp- 
tations of the 
white people 
on the jungle’s 
edge. 


Illustrated 
by 
E. F. Ward 


It was all happening at 
once—the head tower- 
ing over them, the 
confusion of helpless- 
ness, the attempted 


flight. 


“P OLI, poli, boy—careful with that gun!” And Drew knocked 
up the barrel of the rifle which his untutored gun-boy was 
fairly thrusting into the small of his back as they slid down the 


muddy trail. The elephant tracks were a good two hours old and 
voices were unguarded. “Nomine hi—like this.” And Drew illus- 
trated for the dozenth time to the heedless black. 

The gun was on safe but one never knew when the catch might 
be moved. And when that gun went off, Drew did not mean it 
to be into his own back—he meant it for the back of the white 
man plodding ahead of them. 

Sloane was not to return from the hunt. The definiteness of 
that decision, reached at last after agonies of soul-searching, 
brought to Drew the desperate quiet of finality. And already he 
had discovered how one became wonted to ideas. 

He told himself he would feel no more real compunction about 
putting Sloane out of life than he would a beast—not so much. 
The difficulty was how to do it. 

He’d rather not have to fake an accident, of course, especially 
since he meant to marry, as soon a+’”e decently could, the girl 
who was now Sloane’s wife. That wagtta re,to be awkward. There 
would be talk. People would rememce to chad. they would have to 
go on living in Africa, on Drew’s ranc long as Sloane and 
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he were not alone—and he had induced Barton to join them for 
that very reason—there would be a reliable witness for the acci- 
dent theory to testify for him. 

What he hoped for was another kind of accident—an elephant 
charge or a mix-up with buffalo. Anything might happen on a 
hunt. The deuce of it was that it rarely happened to the right 
man, Drew reflected with grim ruefulness—but he meant, very 
decidedly, to assist Fate to the utmost of his opportunity. He had 
a conviction that the next few days were going to see an end to 
the nightmare. 

They must, or he’d go mad—run amuck and kill Sloane with his 
bare hands some fine day after one of Sloane’s hiccuping leers. 
And then the fat would be in the fire. What remained of his 
own cool intelligence told him that he must do the job now, 
before people realized that there was bad blood between them, 
before any slandering tongue put its mark on young Peggy’s 
innocent name. 

The thing must end. He was a little mad already, he thought. 
Flesh and blood and spirit can stand but so much. For months 
he had had to think of that brute living in that lonely house with 
Peggy and not another white, but Sloane’s child, within miles and 
miles of wilderness; he had had to see, at every fresh meeting, the 








secret panic deepening in her young eyes, and the forlorn courage 
of her stiffening itself defensively. 
The suns sank and the moons rose, and every new day and night 


she was at the mercy of that amorous, overbearing brute. She 
dared not leave him, for she would not abandon the little boy, that 
helpless child of her dead sister, to his rages; she knew what moods 
he would wreak on the child. Drew had seen her flinch as she 
passed the kiboko—the whip of rhinoceros-hide—that Sloane kept 
hanging in their hall. 

Peggy’s elder sister had been Sloane’s first wife; she had died, 
and the baby had been sent home to England, to young Peggy’s 
care. It was easy to see, knowing Peggy’s warm, outpouring heart 
and its tenacious loyalties, why she had married Sloane rather 
than be separated from the child, when he had come to fetch it 
back to Africa with him. 

She was such a child, herself! And then too she had not the 
remotest notion of the real Sloane—the outward husk of him was 
rather attractive in a big, burly, high-colored way. The man had 
power and personality, and could be decent and civil enough 
when he chose. 

He might have seemed rather a hero of a fellow to an inex- 
perienced young girl, with his tales of native uprisings and lion- 


hunts; and Africa made a background of glamour for her eager 
imagination. It was Africa the girl was marrying, rather than the 
man—Africa, and the child of her sister, who was so much her 
own child that separation was unbearable. 

Drew had never seen Sloane’s first wife. He had only come 
into this part of Uganda after her death. In those days he had 
never seen any more of Sloane than he could help, for he had 
sheered away from the man in instinctive dislike. 

There were unpleasant tales about him—about a brutal flogging 
of a boy and a native girl he had taken into his house after the 
wife’s death; but Drew was not particularly moved by the tales- 
one heard either too much or not enough in Africa. His aversion 
was deeper-rooted. He had always felt that Sloane surmised it 
and took his own peculiar pleasure in embarrassing him by his 
jocularity in their infrequent meetings. 

For all the whispered tales, Sloane had a decided leadership 
among the planters, won by the vigor of his opposition to the 
Government methods in the Protectorate. He was a coffee-man 
and was outspoken in his demand for compulsory labor, which 
the planters needed, and he denounced the taxes and native schools 
and land restrictions with a fearlessness which the others admired, 
though did not always dare to emulate. 
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Drew knew that Sloane liked to flay 
him with deliberate allusions to his 


marriage and his pretty wife. 


Drew had never denied the man his elemental courage and domi- 
nating force. He appeared to glory in his unpopularity in 
official circles, but Drew had learned that his sneers hid a thin- 
skinned resentment. His egoism was unresting. He imagined 


Drew had learned to know his neighbor since the day, down in 
Kampala, when Sloane had appeared at the Club with his new 
wife. That incredibly innocent-looking girl, with her friendly 
smile, and her bright gray eyes, under the elfin locks of soft brown 
hair! She reminded Drew, in an absurdly endearing way, of a 


nee With Clean Hands 


much-loved pony he had once had, with bright eyes. under a 
tumbled forelock. ‘ 
Those eyes of Peggy’s had been still a child’s eyes then, touched 
with wonder, but quickening too with strange apprehensions. Al- 
ready her manner to Sloane had betrayed a shy constraint and a 
young anxiety of appeasement. ain ah 
The man was a grouch, a disagreeable grouch. But perhaps if 
she had really loved him, and had not shrunk so from 
his love—or the thing that he called love—the deep, 
malignant devil in him would not have been unleashed. 
But his years with native girls had not tuned him to 
patience with sensitiveness. When he saw that she was 
terrified, his smarting vanity took its revenge in baiting 
her. Not crassly, but with the subtlety that gross men 
can use. It became a game with him. He did it best 
through the boy 4 
Down the hill the trail led into a jungle-choked 
ravine through which a narrow stream meandered under 
its thorn thickets. Here the elephant 
had turned into an old buffalo track; the 
spoor was more difficult to follow and 
the going was slower. = 
Behind the tracker Sloane crowded 
his way along, carrying his 
own gun in the pride of his 
strength, letting the brambles 
lash heedlessly back of him 
2s he passed. Drew fended 
his face as best he could, and 
held back the branches for 
the boy after him. . 


“Mbaya sana—very bad,” breathed the boy disconsolately, sur- 
veying the scratches that showed gray on his long, lean, black legs 
jutting from the few inches of ragged shorts that were his trousers. 
A torn and sleeveless jersey completed his costume. 

He was a pastoral boy, knowing nothing wilder than the herding 
fields of Toro, and already his spirit was satiated with the adven- 
ture of elephant-hunting. 

He sighed, and changed Drew’s gun to another shoulder. 
“Mbaya sana,” he sighed again, hopeful of a cigarette. ; 

Absently, Drew merely nodded. His eyes, mechanically intent 
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By Mary Hastings Bradley 


on the way, held the inner remoteness of his thought. They were 
deep blue eyes, deep-set in a spare, high-boned face—the eyes of a 
soldier or an ascetic—not at all the cyés ome would suspect of 
meditating murder. 

Nothing, indeed, about the young man indicated an assassin; he 
was more than ordinarily fine-looking, quiet mannered and well- 
bred—a thought too lean and lantern-jawed for 
actual good looks, perhaps, but with distinction 
in his spare lines and clear-cut features. He 
was naturally a rather shy man, and 
had the aloof quality of one who has 
lived much to himself. During the 


war he had been one of the youngest lieutenants, having left the 
university to enlist, and after the war, as there was no more pos- 
sibility of university for him, he had gathered his meager resources 
and come out to Africa to ranch. Uganda, at last, had given him a 
measure of success. But it would have taken more than lack of 
success to drive him from Africa. There was no other place now 
in the world where he could live, he felt, where he could feel space 
about him, and freedom of will, where a man’s qualities counted so 
truly. He had been a lonely-minded young man, but a curiously 


a 
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content one, when Peggy Sloane had come into his life—and had 
shattered the content of it forever. 

He was thinking now of that day when Peggy had first broken 
down the barriers and gasped out her plight to him, that day when 
he had met her, sick and shaken with misery, flying blindly along 
the road at dusk, while in the house behind her Sloane practiced 
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what he was pleased 
to call his discipline 
upon his boy. 

“He’s doing it to 
hurt me—because I 
—I—I made him 
angry!” the girl 
choked out, her face 
a flame of shame 
and fury. And then 
she had said things 
—not much, but 
enough. 

Drew had begged 
her to leave him. 
But she had shaken 
her brown head 
stubbornly, her elfin 
locks flying. No, she 
would never leave 
the boy. There was 
no way of getting him away from his father. The law was all on 
his side. She had nothing English law would call a case. 

No, she would just have to stay—and the gray eyes fixed in a 
strained, desperate stare and the soft lips tensed into a bitter line— 
she would have to stay and carry on. 

And Drew had -had to ste her, the young head gallantly erect, 
her hands clenched at her sides, turn and go back into that 
abhorred house. 

Drew had known then, by the aching (Continued on. page 94) 





Pick- 
UP 


By 
Viria Delmar 


Illustrated by 
Addison Burbank 


ON a November night in 1916, Harry Glynn stood beside his 

taxicab and looked One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street over. 
His stand was between Seventh and Eighth avenues, and as he 
waited for a fare he looked hopefully toward the Ritz Café, across 
the street to Pabst’s, and every now and again he threw an inquir- 
ing glance diagonally toward the Celestial Chinese Restaurant. 
The theaters which lined the block were closed for the night. It 


was chilly, and a sharp, cold rain was beginning to fall. Well, that 
would help business some, Harry thought, as he turned up his 
coat-collar. 
He sang a little song softly to himself. 
kind of sad: 
Poor Butterfly, ’neath the blossoms waiting— 
Poor Butterfly, for she loved him so— 


That was a hell of a thing to write a song about. 
They’d be writing about caterpillars and weasels next. 

“Cab, sir? —Oh, for God’s sake, Ben! I thought you were a 
sucker.” 

“No, just a struggling young cab-driver like yourself without 
a cab. The Green and Yellow canned me just twenty-four hours 
ago.” 

“For what, Ben?” 

“A little misunderstanding about four dollars and ninety cents.” 

“Gee, tough! Say, why don’t you get a cab of your own? I 
just finished paying for this two weeks ago. It’s all mine.” 

“Yes, and all that goes with it. Worries and so forth. You 
keep it, boy; I’m not worried about anything. I just left May.” 

“Who?” 

“May. You know May Flynn.” 

“What? That dame you flirted with in Pegitt’s?” 

“Yeh. She’s a swell baby.” 

“You can keep her. Any of these pick-ups you’re welcome to. 
Dumb? - Say, one more thought and they’d be half-witted.” 

“Well, May is different. She—” 
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It was a new song, but 


A butterfly! 


“Say, didn’t I pick up a 
dame once that wanted to see 
the Levy-McClintock fight, 
and when I told her that I 
couldn’t take her, that I had 
to work that night, didn’t she 
ask me if they didn’t have a 
matinée? Dumb? Say, 
these pick-ups are fierce.” 

“Well, May is—” 

“Say, I’ve had all the pick-ups I want. I’ve 
had thousands of them. Dumb? Say, they’re 
dumb. It stands to reason that a girl who'll let you pick her up 
is dumb. Does she know that you wont murder her? Does she 
know you'll treat her decent? And if she had any sense, she’d 
have a fellow of her own, wouldn’t she?” 

“Well, you see, May is all right, Harry.” 

“Yeh, all right but dumb. These pick-ups is dumb, I tell you, 
Ben. I had one once that wanted to marry me, and just to put 
her off I said I was married, and she said if I loved her, that 
wouldn’t make any difference. She said if I’d only go down to 
City Hall with her and marry her, she’d feel that she could face 
her family again.” 

“T guess a lot of dames try to marry you, kid. 
looking guy.” 
“Maybe. 
‘Look, there’s Tom Meighan driving a taxi.’ 

you think I look like Tom Meighan?” 

“Well, it’s quite possible, Harry. See you some more.” 

Ben turned away. . Harry watched him to the corner. 


You’re a swell- 


Not a half hour ago, some frail full of gin hollers: 
No kiddin’, Ben, do 


Funny, 
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how Ben left so suddenly. Was it because he told him what the 
dame said about his looking like Tom Meighan? Gee, funny that 
Ben should be jealous of another guy’s looks. A fellow couldn’t 
help it if he was handsome, could he? Poor Ben, with his pick- 
ups. Gee, this was a slow night, and cold now. Cold as hell 

“Cab?” 

A young man and a giggling girl piled into the taxi. They gave 
an address on the other side of the Willis Avenue bridge. 

“I wish you mugs would stay in the cab as long as you'll stand 
in the vestibule,” Harry thought. “You'd run my clock up to a 
hundred and eleven dollars.” 


“Say, listen. I want to ask you something. Do 
you. want to comie with me? I only got a 
room, and the landlady'll think you're one of 
the usual kind, but she wont put ‘you out.” 


Sixty cents for the trip, and a hard, thin dime besides. 
Well, when you get a dime for a tip, you can always think 
to yourself that after all you wont always be a taxi-driver. 
And dimes aint as bad as nickels, and there’s plenty of 
nickels. 

Back to the stand again. Two girls with angry expressions 
climbed into Harry’s cab and ordered him to a Hundred and 
Tenth Street. 

Harry listened to their talk. One claimed that she’d never 
been so insulted in all her life. The other insisted that she 
had Jack McDuff’s number the minute he asked her if her 
mother was living. 

“It’s a good thing that you two had your mad money,” 
Harry thought. 

The stand again. One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street 
had retired during his absence. Pabst’s had closed. So had 
the Ritz. The Celestial crowd was never very good. Tough 
luck missing the Pabst bunch. Oh, well, what the hell! 

Should he go home? Not likely to be anything worth 
while now, and it was cold. Still, you couldn’t tell. Maybe 
something good would come out of the Celestial. Harry 

fumbled in his pocket and found the nickel which the two insulted 
ladies had given him. Heads, he would wait for the Celestial crowd 
to turn out. Tails, he’d hit the hay. 


Suddenly he became aware of a girl standing on the corner not 


fifteen feet away from him. A neat number. Tall. He liked 
tall girls. It was always his luck to pick little shrimps that he 
had to lean over to hear them speak. She was cold. No wonder. 
What the devil was that she had on? It looked like one of those 
short thin jackets that are worn in the late summer. Swell- 
looking baby a little out of luck. Harry wondered who she be- 
longed to. He guessed she wasn’t a bum. Those tall ones with 
the square, straight shoulders were rarely that kind. You found 
the tramps among the cute type. 

Another taxicab appeared from around the corner. The girl 
took an expectant step forward, but as the taxi went on its way 
without stopping, she returned to her original position and turned 
up the slight collar of her jacket. 

A wind sailed with sudden bitterness down the street. 
looked at the girl and found that she was looking at him. 

“Guess I could speak to her,” he thought. “Pretty nice, too, 
But these pick-ups—dead from the ears up.” 

He turned away from the wind to light a cigarette, and when 
he turned around again, she was beside him. A girl with a firm 
young chin, gleaming dark eyes and a hat with faded, rain-spotted 
ribbon. 

“You staying on this stand all night?” she asked. 

“Maybe. Why?” 

“Well, if you were, I thought you'd be a big-hearted guy and 
let me crawl into your cab. I’d be warmer and get a little sleep, 
maybe. Every time you got a fare, you could shake me, and I'd 
jump out and wait for you to come back again.” 

“What’s the matter? Out of luck?” 

“No. I’m paying off an election bet. You see, I thought that 
Hughes would be elected. No kidding, big fellow, do you think 
I’m asking this because I like to?” 

“You seem like a good kid; but to tell you the truth, I’m just 
going home.” 

“Oh, all right. No hard feelings. Sorry I bothered you.” 

She turned from him then toward the dark corner where the 
cold wind circled in a free and merry dance. 

“Wait a minute, kid.”* Harry raised a detaining finger. 
you waiting for somebody?” 

“No. I just come out to get a breath of air. Good night.” She 
waved her hand at him. 


Harry 


“Were 
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“Say, wait, listen.” He ran the few steps to 
where she stood. “I think I got your number. 
You aint bad, and you aint pulling a hard-luck 
line for sympathy. You're all right. I want to 
ask you something. Do you want to come with 
me? I only got a room, and the landlady’ll 
think you’re one of the usual kind, but she wont 
put you out. If you're cold and you aint got no 
place to go, you wont mind roughing it. You 
can have the bed. I'll sleep in a chair.” 

“Gee, that’s nice of you. What makes you 
so decent?” 

“T like you. What’s your name?” 

“Molly. What’s yours?” 

“Harry Glynn. Come on. I'll buy you break- 
fast in the morning, and maybe you can get 
a job.” 

“You're a swell guy.” 

He led her back to the taxi, and she settled 
herself beside him. 

“I like to do favors for people,” Harry told 
her. “No use being mean to unfortunates. I 
guess that’s why everybody likes me so, because 
I’m a regular fellow. I pride myself on being 
decent. It pays. Say, you couldn’t have struck 
a better guy than me. You'll see how lucky 
you were, kid.” 

The taxi rolled on through the chill Harlem 
night with its proud owner and the girl Molly. 
She sat looking at her benefactor. There was 
in her eyes disappointment, amusement and 
something akin to the look of a mother who 
knows her child needs a whipping, but feels her- 
self emotionally unequal to the task... .. 

And now, six months later, America was at 
war. Molly woke Harry up to tell him so. 

“War?” he asked, still struggling to come out 
of his dreams. 

“Yes, a war, honey. I thought I’d tell you 
because it wont be mentioned in the comic 
strips nor on the sporting-page. Wake up— 
America is at war.” 

“Aw, go to hell. What do I care?” 

“Uncle Sam is calling you.” 

“Yeh? Well, I got another hour’s sleep 
coming.” 

Molly laughed and went back to the living- 
room. She had thrown her bundles on the table. 
Now she brought them to the kitchenette. 
Chopped meat, a can of tomatoes, a box of 
noodles and four yards of pink voile. Curtains 
in that bedroom would make things more home- 
like. Especially pink curtains. 

She began at once to shape the chopped meat 
into little cakes. She had to be back at the 
theater by seven-thirty. Ushers got fired if they 
weren’t in their uniforms by the time the the- 
ater was open to the public. 

“Come on, Harry. Get up.” 

“What’s the matter? Another war?” 

“No, the same one. Come on, get up. The 
meat-cakes are frying.” 

“All right.” 

One nice thing about being an usher was that 
you didn’t have to be there until one-thirty in 
the afternoon. Wouldn’t it be terrible if you 
had to get up early and you couldn’t wait for 
Harry to come home in the wee small hours? 

It was while waiting for him after midnight 
that she cleaned house. They only had the two rooms and kitch- 
enette and bath, but it was pretty nice, Molly thought. Eighth Ave- 
nue, of course. The “L” did make a lot of noise, and the neighbors 
weren’t very clean—but it was cheap, and it was so close to a Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth Street that other things could be overlooked 

Harry came into the living-room. They kissed. 

“What’s this about the war?” 

“America’s at war. I knew you'd be glad that we finally got 
into it. I was telling the girls just yesterday how anxious you 
were for us to get into it so you could enlist.” 

“What? Me?” 

“Sure. Didn’t I say to them, ‘T’ll bet my Harry’s among the 
first ten that enlists in Harlem.’ ” 

“Did you say that, baby?” 
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“T sure did. Don’t I know my big, brave, good-looking boy?” 
Molly’s big, brave, good-looking boy had a moment of doubt. 
“T don’t know—” he said slowly. 
Molly deftly turned the meat-cakes. 
on, “only yesterday that if the war did break out, no guy who 


“T was saying,” she went 


didn’t enlist could ever look himself in the face again. Why, I 
don’t see how a gink could go on laying bricks, or taking tickets 
or driving a cab over here when other fellows were fighting for 
him, do you, Harry? What would people think of him? And if 
he did enlist, everybody would think he was great. Think of how 
people would stare at him in his uniform and admire him. Of 
course, little fellows wont be no knockout in army clothes, but 
a big fellow like you will look grand. Well, I guess these meat- 
cakes are ready. Are them noodles soft?” 
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Two plates, two cups 


Molly had set the table while talking. 
and saucers, salt and pepper, butter, sugar and milk. Bread and 
two forks, two knives and two spoons. 


He didn’t say much at dinner. In 


Harry sat down to eat. 
He was quiet 


fact, he said very little for the next two weeks. 
and moody. 

Then one night he said to Molly: “I’m going to enlist. Now 
don’t cry and pull any of the stuff women pull at a time like this. 
My mind’s made up. I’m going. It’s a fellow’s duty.” 

Molly put her arms around him and buried her face in his 
chest. She held him close, and with one hand ruffled his wavy 
black hair. They stood so for several seconds. 

“Are you crying?” he asked after a time. 

“No, dear.” 


Harry spoke. “Molly 

he began. 

Molly threw open the 

door. “Hello there!” 

she cried. “How are 
you both?” 


is not—" 


“Why the hell aint 
you? I might get killed.” 

“No, Harry, you wont 
get killed. Maybe some 
other poor lads will, but 
not you.” 

Harry grunted He 
was not certain just what 
she meant. 

Later when he was 
wearing his uniform and 
looking handsome and 
invulnerable, Molly did 
cry a little. He was so 
sure of himself, so big 
and full of life; and yet 
one little bullet— 

“You take the cab, 
kid, and sell it. The in- 
surance is in your name, 
and if I do come back,” 
—his eyes wandered to 
the place where other 
women wore wedding- 
rings,—‘“‘we'll do that lit- 
tle thing.” 

“We'll do it now, 
Harry, if you want to.” 

“Suppose I should 
come back crippled?” 

She smiled faintly 
“Suppose you do?” she 
asked. “Where do you 
think T’ll be?” 

He shook his head 

“T’ll be waiting, Harry. 
If you come back whole, 
crippled or not at all, 
I'll always be waiting. 
You see, big fellow, I’ve 
gotten to kinda like 
you.” She turned from 
him suddenly to hide 
what could be easily 
taken for tears. g 

But after all Harry 
Glynn went to war and 
left no wife behind him 
He left Molly. She put 
a little service flag in 
her window and walked 
along Eighth Avenue 
with her head high and 
proud, but in her heart 
there was a terrible dull 
fear. She bought a book 
that dealt with recipes 
for cakes and candies. 
Women all over Amer- 
ica baked and cooked 
and sewed for their men 

at the front, and in a little kitchenette in Harlem there was Molly, 
who had battled bitterly with life, leaning anxiously over a sauce- 
pan full of fudge. 

She did not sell the cab. She found a man past the age-limit 
who would drive it for her. Twenty-five dollars a week and tips. 
He was honest. Perhaps he had always been honest—or perhaps 
again he remembered what Molly had said when she engaged him: 

“If you pocket my profits, I can’t prove it in court, but I can 
wipe Seventh Avenue clean with you.” 

She could and he knew it. He was honest 

Molly went on ushering;‘writing letters to Harry and looking in 
jewelry shops. The wide wedding-rings were old-fashioned, but 
she kind of liked them. 

And so for Molly the war passed. (Continued on page 152) 
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Tell Your Own 


kortune 


By Doris Webster and Mary Alden Hopkins 


Part I—YOUR PAST 


OU are the result of everything that has happened to 

you, and therefore it is possible to read your past by what 
you are. As a scientist determines the rainfall of a thousand 
years ago from the rings of a redwood tree, or a geologist de- 
ciphers the story of the glaciers from the marks on rocks, so 
the understanding observer of human nature is able to read 
the conditions of an individual’s past from his present de- 
velopment. 

For instance, a person who worries unnecessarily over 
money, was almost certainly brought up in fear of poverty, 
although the wolf may never have actually reached the door. 
Popular psychology has shown us the disastrous effects, on 
the ego, of childhood repressions. It is obvious that one can 
read from the emotional scars something of what happened 
in early years. A man who hates women was almost certainly 
not fond of his mother. No Alice will tremble at Ben Bolt’s 
frown unless her elders were unkind to her when she was a 
child. 

The cnswers to the following series of questions will indi- 





Key Number 0 


You had a happy childhood, due partly to 
circumstances and partly to your own equable 
disposition. You enjoyed not only the birth- 
day cake with the candles round it, but also 
the little try-cake which they baked for you 
in the oven. You did not go in for a long 
series of love-affairs, and those you had you 
conducted sensibly. You traveled an even 
road; you never left the room in dudgeon and 
slammed the door behind you. You took 
small disappointments bravely, and even large 
ones, and not everyone realized that you had 
deep emotions, even though you did not wear 
your heart on your sleeve. 
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cate certain traits now existing in the individual. These traits 
are the rings of the tree, or the marks on the ledges, from 
which the past can be deduced. 

The method of readifig personality employed in this ar- 
ticle “Your Past” and the one to follow, “Your Future,” is 
necessarily crude and incomplete, but it is not Black Magic. 
It is based on a scientific foundation. The system is the 
same which we employed in our books, “I’ve Got Your Num- 
ber,” “Marriage Made Easy,” and “Help Yourself.” 

You will find these two articles excellent party games, and 
many times your guests will exclaim at the close reading of 
their characters. 

Mark yourself fairly—and you will have the most fun, and 
incidentally find out more about yourself, perhaps. 

This month, you can check up your past; next month we 
offer you your future! 

Pasts with key numbers 0, 1, 2, 3 and 4 are upon this and 
the opposite page. Pasts with higher key numbers begin on 
page 125. 


Key Number 1 


Your personality was stronger than. your environment. Good or bad, it 
did not alter your character traits. You went your own way even as a child, 
but there was no fuss about it because the course you voluntarily chose was 
the one which a sensible adult might have picked out for you. As a child you 
never gave anybody any trouble and as you grew older both your girl friends 
and your boy friends were fine young people. But you spent much time 
alone, probably reading: You didn’t go much with the gang, but had at least 
one close friend. 


Key Number 2 


You had a very wise, kind, 
dominating mother and it took 
you some time to learn how to 
fend for yourself. During that 
process you suffered intensely. 
It was a shock to you to come 
up against other dominating 
people and find they were not 
wise and kind. In your ’teens 
you learned that it was better 
not to talk about your schemes 
until they were finished, rather 
than attempt to fight opposi- 
tion. If you chose your sweet- 
heart in rebellion against pa- 
rental authority it was only a 
matter of good luck if your 
choice turned out well. 
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DIRECTIONS 


Take a pencil and check each answer factording as it is affirma- 
tive or negative, in the columns at the right. If you have a 
majority of “‘yesses’’ (three or more) out of the five questions in 
each group, write the corresponding group number in the blank 
space at the top of each group. If you havea majority of ‘‘noes,” 
omit the key number, leaving the space blank. The final key num- 
ber, under which the fortune will be found, is a combination, not 
an addition, of the individual group numbers. For example, if 
Groups 2, 3 and 5 are answered with a majority of “‘yesses,” 
the final key number is 235; if all groups are negative, the final 
number is 0; if all groups are affirmative, the final number is 12345. 





| ° 
GROUP 1—T(urite key number here]—> | YES | NO 








Do you think it superfluoustoexpressaffection in words? 





Do you think individuals who are fond of only a 
few people have deeper feelings than those fond | 
of many persons? 





Does money seem more vital than love in marriage? 





Do you disapprove of a man’s kissing his wife’s friends? 





Do you often feel that you would like to live by | 
yourself? 





GROUP 2—{urite key number here]—> | | 


Ilave you strong feelings? 





Are you a great arguer? 





Do you like and dislike intensely? 





Do you feel outraged when a wrong is done? 





Do you have periods of great depression? 








Key Number 3 


You were a quaint child, accustomed to hearing people say, 


“Isn’t he (or she) old-fashioned?” This meant that you accepted 
responsibilities earlier than most children. You accepted them 
quietly and without realizing that you were doing more than your 
Share. This cut you out of many good times with the other chil- 
dren, which you vaguely felt was not right. You were a hero wor- 
Shiper and a lover of fantasy. You fell in love with people, but 
they never knew it. Your elders never had any idea of what was 
going on in your head. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


GROUP 3—{write key number here)» YES} NO 








Do people take advantage of you? 





Do you find it impossible to forget your past troubles? 





Do you sacrifice your own wishes too much? 





Do you hold imaginary conversations in which you 
tell people things you are too polite to say? 





Do people seem to single you out for criticism? 





GROUP 4—{(write key number here)» 





| ‘ 
| Do you enjoy work? 





Do you rise with vigor to a crucial situation? 





Can you hold a given course in spite of obstacles? 





Do others complain that you are dominating? 





T 


Have you a definite aim in life? 








GROUP 5—(write key number here)» 








| Do you usually have a good time? 





Would you rather go to a party than read a new 
book? | 
. 

Do you enjoy spending money on clothes? 


| — 








Do you like a crowd and a brass band? 











Key Number 4 


You were brought up righteously, with a keen sense of duty. 
You were given or assumed responsibility when you were young. 
This did you no harm because your elders at the same time re- 
membered to give you happy surroundings and many good times. 
You were free within your childish limits and you had the respect 
of the adults. You also had respect for yourself and you never 
were a doormat. You were not quick to resent small injuries, but 
when it came to fundamentals people found they could not take 
advantage of you. If you are a man, you were inclined at first 
toward gay and lively girls; later you learned this type was not 
best for you. If you are a woman you did not have those qual- 
ities which attract very young men. You are the kind of woman 
who grows more attractive as her men friends grow older and wiser. 

(Continued on page 125) 
















“Oh, the noise! Please 
stop it,” Nancy was mur- 
muring. “I can’t bear. it!” 


Pir 


As soldiers of the American Expeditionary Forces know, Elsie Janis 
staged and sang entertainments behind “the line” in France. Here 
is a story out of her experience and in which, as you will see, she appears. 


T° try to impart to anyone the charm of Nancy Jordan with- 

out describing her as I first saw her in France would be like 
trying to visualize the evolution of a rose and at the same time 
ignore the bud. 

This is not a war story; still, but for the war, Nancy Jordan 
might well have been lolling on the sands of Easthampton, Long 
Island, that hotter-than-hot day in July of 1918, instead of stand- 
ing behind the counter of a Y. M. C. A. “hut” in the little town of 
Toul, which was comparatively peaceful. 

Between Toul and the front lines the Twenty-sixth Division 
from New England crouched protectively, rising when ordered to 
go forth and convince the enemy that the real translation of the 
word Yankee was Hell-raiser! 

The cobblestones of Toul were snapping and biting spitefully 
at my tired feet. I stepped into the “Y” hut. 

“Got any cigarettes?” 

“Got any razor-blades?” 

“This chocolate’s too old to be in the war!” 

“This coffee’s too weak to resist!” 

The fellows were “kidding” the “Y” girl in that well-known 
manner which made the American doughboy adorably trying. 

“Pipe down, you bums!” The voice was modulated, but it car- 
ried authority. 

Having fondly imagined that I was the only person in France 
outside of a sergeant who dared to call our fighting men “bums,” 
I was surprised and fascinated. 

In breathless and silent admiration, I watched Nancy Jordan 
“do her stuff.” 

“Apparently you don’t know that age demands respect,” she 
called. The fellow who had jeered at the chocolate retired midst 
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the shower of “raspberries” 
that fell noisily from the 
laughing lips of his comrades. 

“Tf the coffee wasn’t weak, 
you wouldn’t have the nerve 
to pick on it.” She put the 
last “wise-cracker” in his 
place deftly, and all the time 
° her dazzling smile played 
hide-and-seek with her elu- 
sive dimples. 

Did those boys love her? 
Adoration was the word! 

“Who is that lovely crea- 
ture at the ‘Y’ in Toul?” 

I was on my way toward 

the lines to give a show; the 
y oung lieutenant escorting 
me was delighted to talk 
about Nancy Jordan. 
“Tsn’t she a wonder? She’s 
*” a deb from Chicago. She 
grabbed the money that was 
to be spent on her coming- 
out party, and blew it on 
fags for the men at Fort 
Sheridan. Fought her entire 
family to get here, lied about 
her age, but—thank God, she 
came!” 

That night I gave a show in Toul. She was there, starry-eyed 
and smiling. I never saw her again during the war. When I went 
back to Toul later, she was gone. 

I went again to the Twenty-sixth Division after they had 
taken a lot of punishment and taken it beautifully. I missed a 
great many friends, but the young and ardent “looey” was 
there, now a captain, and not so ardent. Rank had a chastening 
effect. 

“Where’s that glorious deb from Chicago?” I asked casually. 

“Oh, Lord, that’s the saddest case I’ve seen so far.” He was 
tugging at the tiny mustache which had evidently blossomed with 
his second bar, and his nice blue eyes were misty. “A few nights 
after you were in Toul, the enemy put on a big show and dropped 
eggs all over the place. Nancy Jordan was living with a French 
family,”—the Captain’s voice was a bit shaky,—“and when the 
‘alerte’ sounded for the air-raid, all of them beat it to the church, 
which was supposed to be safe—all except the old grandmother, 
who refused to leave her home. You know how stubborn those 
old French birds are,” he said. 

“How grand they are!” I put in. 

“Well, anyway, Nancy Jordan elected to stay with the old lady, 
and of course they made a direct hit on that little dump of a 
house.” He drew a deep breath. “The old lady was killed out- 
right, and Nancy—” 

“Oh, don’t tell me they got her!” 

“They got her, but didn’t kill her. She was blown a good fifty 
feet right out of the door where she was standing watching the 
raid and cracking jokes with Grandma—” 

“Go on!” I pleaded. 

“Well, she came out with a dreadful concussion of the brain, 





a lot of cuts and bruises, but 
after six weeks in a hospital, 
she didn’t show a sign—” 

“Glorious!” I almost 
shouted. 

“Except,” he added, “that 
she was stone deaf.” 

Tears splashed on my chest 
—I didn’t care. 

“Oh, how dreadful!” I ex- 
claimed. 

We had reached the rest 
camp where I was supposed to 
cheer up the men, and as I 
yelled, “Are we down- 
hearted?”—which was alw 
my entrance speech—and lis- 
tened to a thousand voices 
yelling, “No!” I could see 
Nancy Jordan, and hear her 
saying: “Pipe down!” 

“Noise will never offend her 
sensitive ears again,’ I 
thought; and went on with my 
show. 

That’s all there is about war- 
times—in this story; from now 
on Nancy Jordan’s adventures 
must be told in story-form, 
because they are stranger than 
some fiction and more romantic 
than most 

The August moon was slip- 
ping away, trying vainly to 
bathe its golden head in the 
deep cool waves of Lake 
Michigan. On the shore, hun- 
dreds of colored lanterns 
blinked and winked at the 
moon, seeming to say, “Go on 
—slip away! You wont be 
missed while we’re here!” 

The T. Abbott Wilkinsons 
were giving a party, and many 
of Chicago’s North Shore élite 
were dining, drinking and danc- 
ing at their expense. ~The 
finest band, the richest food, 
the safest liquor, the smartest 
women and the most eligible 
men—these were some of the 
ingredients of a typical Wil- 
kinson party. 

On the enormous veranda 
overlooking the lake a couple 
were dancing lazily. 

“You dance divinely!” His 
lips were almost touching hers. 
Something in the steadiness of 
her gaze as it centered upon 
his mouth made him withdraw 
just a fraction of an inch, 
“You do really,” he repeated. 

She smiled into his eyes, 
holding her lovely shingled 
head back a little to do so. 

“I don’t dance badly,” she 
said in a low, melodious voice, 
“considering that I can’t hear 
a damn’ thing.” 

“Can’t hear?” He was laugh- 
ing. “Well! Let’s go closer to 
the band.” He started to pilot 
her toward the musicians. 

“No—you don’t understand! 
Nobody knows, when they first 
meet me,” (she was smiling 
again) “that I am entirely 
deaf!” 

He stopped dancing, but did 
not take his arm from her 


“Now go on!” she whispered. He only kissed the fingers. 


“You're not trying!” she said. 
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waist. “Deaf? Then how do you talk to me? 
derstand what I say?” 
“T read your lips!” 


“You reaad— Oh, my God! You poor darling! Well, read this 


—I love you,” he said. 

“Now, then, don’t kid the poor deaf girl.” 

What a lovely voice she had! Like a super-’cello, 
he thought. 

“You're divine!” They were barely moving, and 
what movement they made was of one person, not 
two. 

“T can understand you with my 
eyes closed,” she said. “See!” Her 
lashes fell like tiny plumes upon the 
creamy satin of her cheek. 

“Now speak!” she said. “Speak 
softly!” 

Her two fingers rested lightly on 
his lips. The thrill that passed 
through his six-foot frame left him 
almost speechless, certainly breath- 
less. 

“Will you marry me?” he whis- 
pered, struggling to resist kissing 
her closed eyes. 

Silently she withdrew her slender 
fingers. Her eyes opened slowly. 
“Please be serious!” she said. 

“Serious!” He almost shouted 
as if to-force her to hear the ardor 
of his voice. “I adore you! I want 
you—I wont live without you!” 

“Shh!” she said, seeming to feel that his 
tone was not gentle. “People will hear you.” 

“T want them to hear me. I love you.” 

“But dear man, I am deaf! A dumb wife, 
yes! But a deaf one—oh, no. Come, let’s 
dance.” 

“Wait!” His strong hand crushed her 
slim white one. “I never wanted to marry 
anyone before. Will you give me three 
months to prove how much I love you?” 

“Don’t talk so fast,” she whispered, try- 
ing to follow his rush of words. “You mean 
to be engaged?” she added. 

“Yes, darling.” He was kissing her fin- 
gers one after the other. 

She gazed out over the purple surface of 
the lake, and dreamily said: “Why not?” 
She couldn’t hear her own voice, but he 
could. 

“Say yes, my beautiful!” He was plead- 
ing and she knew, looking into his eyes, that 
he was terribly in earnest. 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

As he kissed her upturned brow, eyes and 
mouth, the band was playing, “Yes Sir, 
That’s My Baby,” but she, lucky girl, heard only some sweet 
melody which was locked in her memory-box. 

“Come, let’s go tell them,” he said. 

Her eyes were closed; she did not move. Gently he slipped his 
arm about her, and with her eyes still closed she became a part 
of him as they danced. .... 

No engaged couple were ever more completely happy. John 
Morse devoted all his time to pleasing Nancy Jordan, and to say 
he succeeded is not enough. He triumphed. 

Everyone approved of the match, even the disappointed 
mammas. Nancy was so popular, and the fact that she had broken 
her vow never to marry was the cause of great joy. Her own fam- 
ily stepped right out of their own luxurious shell (a little marble 
palace of forty rooms) and gave a series of parties that made even 
the T. Abbott Wilkinsons sit up and engage Paul Whiteman’s band 
for their Christmas ball. 

“Darling!” Nancy Jordan said to her fiancé at the end of the 
three months of priceless probation. “Nothing short of a flood 
can stop me marrying you.” 

“And it aint a-goin’ to rain no more,” sang her future husband. 

“T would like to be married in the spring,” she said. 

“How do I live through the winter?” 

“You will come to Florida with us—and we shall both play 
through the winter.” 


, 


How do you un- 


Pipe Down! 








Play, romp, frolic. Either word describes what they did. The 
season of 1926 was a brilliant one, and the presence of the Jordans 
added considerably to its social luster. Their house, an enor- 
mous Spanish affair, was one of the finest in Palm Beach, and it 
fully lived up to its name, “Casa Abierta”—Open House. 
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“This chocolate’s too old to be in 

the war!” “This coffee’s too weak 

to resist!” —the fellows were kidding 
the “Y” girl. 


Nancy seemed to take on even more 
beauty. People gathered around her 
“cabana” at the Bath and Tennis Club 
and literally worshiped at her slender 
well-shod feet. No one ever thought 
of her as being deaf, because she was 
entirely so. One couldn’t yell at Nancy; she oniy heard what she 
wanted to hear, and when she listened to people with her lovely 
pansyfied eyes, they found themselves talking carefully, striving 
to please. — 

She had more beaux than any of the devastating “debs” or the 
menacing matrons, for the simple reason that everything was so 
restful where Nancy was. You see, Nancy couldn’t listen to her 
own voice,—which after all is the principal reason for most people 
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By Elsie Janis 


talking so much,—and therefore one could sit beside her, secure 
in the happy realization that she would not speak until she had 
something to say. Ss. 

Blue skies—drinks! Bathing—drinks! Lunching—drinks! Tea 
and— Oh, well. What’s the use? Just one wonderful useless 
day after another. 

Then the unexpected happened. Bob Caruthers, handsome but 
lame-brained scion of the expensively social, had an idea. This feat 
in itself should have called forth fireworks, but the fact that this 

handsome and living proof of, “Where ignorance is 
bliss, it’s useless to draw diagrams” had a good idea 
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caused people to drink ten cocktails before dinner where they 
were only in the habit of drinking eight. 

“John, come over here a minute, will you?” 

Bob Caruthers stood a few feet from the crowd of bathers; in 
his hand he held 4 newspaper. 
“John, read this—” He held out the paper, his hand trembling. 
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“War veteran, stone deaf, regains hearing after airplane flight. 
Deaf when he goes up, hears perfectly on landing.” John Morse 
read and then reread the headlines. 

“My God! Do you think that’s possible?” 
thers’ arm. 

“I’ve heard of it before, and it’s worth trying. Let me take 
Nancy up. I’ve got my plane out at the field all ready and r’arin’ 
to go.” 

“T don’t know, Bob. Suppose something happened?” 

“Nothing will happen. The only kind of sense I’ve got is 
flying sense.” 

“Well, now, listen. Don’t tell her. Just ask her if she wants 
to go up,” John Morse said. 

“This afternoon?” Caruthers asked. 

“Sure. The sooner the better! I'll tell her I’m going to play 
golf, and oh, Lord! Wouldn’t it be 
marvelous? Not that I could love her 
any more than I do, but marvelous for 
her.” 

“Come on,” Caruthers said. “Let’s 
go ask her.” 

Nancy Jordan was thrilled by the 
idee of flying. “I never would 
hav. believed John would stand 
for it,” she confided to Bob 
Caruthers. “Pretty insulting to 
both of us that he thinks we are 
so safe,” she added. 

John Morse 
drove her out to 
the field, which 
was on his way to 
the golf course, 
where he had an- 
nounced to Nancy 
that he was going 
to play. 

Bob Caruthers’ 
plane was the 
best and most ex- 
pensive type of 
two-seater in the 
market. 

“If you’re going 
to fall, you might 
as well do it in 
good style,” was 
his explanation of 
the Russian 
leather upholstery 
and silver fittings, 
including flasks, 
ladies’ vanity-case and 
other accouterments which 
made his plane the final 
gasp in “luxe.” 

As he stood beside the 
plane—Pegasus, he called 
it—his usually dull blue 
eyes were shining. “Come 
on, Nancy,” he cried. 
“I’m going to take you up 
and show Saint Peter that 
he hasn’t got a corner on 
quite all the angels.” 
“Let’s go!” She climbed in quickly. 
Caruthers followed, literally leaping into 
the pilot’s seat. 

“Where to, madam?” 
could see his lips. 

“Half a mo!” she answered, and leaned 
out to kiss John Morse lightly. 

“Tf we don’t come back to dinner, Johnny, you'll know we've 
gone over to Germany. -I owe the Germans a return call.” 

No one laughed. Both men suddenly realized how great a part 
an airplane had played in Nancy’s misfortune. 

“Good Lord!” Bob was thinking. “Probably the last thing she 
ever heard was the whir,of a plane!” 

“Take it easy, Bob,” Morse said unsteadily. 

Nancy was beaming. “Home, James!” she cried. 

“Start her up!” Caruthers shouted to (Continued on page 100) 


He grasped Caru- 
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He turned so she 
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At the moment when 
money — wealth un- 
imaginable a few 
years ago—alters the 
very character of 
American life, 
Sophie Kerr presents 
this powerful story of 
marriage under 


shadow of gold. 
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The Story So Far: 

| Bion mother had spoken pro- 
phetically. “Money,” she had 

said, “buys a great deal for the 

body, a few things for the mind, 

but nothing, nothing at all for the 

heart and soul.” 

It was at a costume bali that 
Lucia Thayer, lovely daughter of 
a professor in a plain-living little 
university town which had clung 
to its high ideals, met Alden Osgood; son of the great Quincy D. 
Osgood, multimillionaire and financial power. And these two fine 
young people, with their so-different standards and educations and 
backgrounds, fell in love with each other. 

They were married, a few months later, with the simple and 
sincere sort of celebration the Thayers could afford. Alden’s 
mother in an access of emotion unusual to her took the priceless 
pearls from her own neck and gave them to her new daughter; 
and Quincy D. slipped a note into Lucia’s hand which, when she 
opened it on shipboard later, informed her that he had created 
a trust-fund giving her an income of twenty-five thousand a year 
in her own right. 

Almost immediately Lucia was brought in puzzling contact with 
Alden’s wealthy friends, for a number of them were on the same 
ship; there too, however, Lucia made friends with a distinguished 
French family, the Bravierres, and found them a relief. In Eng- 
land, also, Lucia found her new life offered strange complexities. 

Lucia’s maid, Kane, was taken suddenly ill, and Lucia aston- 
ished and annoyed Alden by insisting on going to the hospital in 
London herself and making sure the girl received proper care. 
It was shortly after this, while they were visiting Alden’s sister 
Irene, who had married an Englishman, that this new brother-in- 


Quincy D. Osgood met them down the bay, with affectionate 


law, Noel, tried to borrow money of Lucia, saying he needed it to 
suppress a scandal which would hurt Irene as much as him. Lucia, 
who had been warned of Noel’s sweet character, refused. (The 
story continues in detail: ) 


i spite of a cabled command from Quincy D., they went to 

Paris by airplane, leaving Hap and the baggage and the new 
maid, a severe, efficient Frenchwoman named Rose, to take the 
tiresome train-boat-train trip. It was a perfect day for flying, 
little wind, and a bright sun that sent a dragon-fly shadow to trail 
them on the ground beneath, and over the strange green deeps of 
the Channel. Lucia was entranced. It was amusing to see the Eng- 
lish country-places, so screened and hidden from the roads, utterly 
open to view from the air above—lawns, tennis-courts, ‘gardens, 
stables and ponds! Not a remnant of their treasured, secluded, 
haughty privacy left! 

She had not seen Noel after the party, and the thought of him 
touched a sore spot in her soul. She knew he was a rotten cad, 
not worth worrying about; but the word he had used had a 
painful sting. The Thayers were not paupers, and when Noel had 
called her a pauper, she knew that he was including her people. 
“If I could only make him see, if I could only have told him! 
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greetings. He looked at Lucia critically. ‘Thank God, you've not changed!” was his comment. 


But he’s got one measuring rule for everyone, and that’s money.” 
She thought of Irene—and again felt profound pity for her. She 
had not told Alden what Noel had said; she would never tell him. 

Paris took Lucia healingly to her beautiful bosom. Impossible 
to hold rancorous memories and spites here where every vista 
drew her eyes with beauty. Noel faded out, became a far-away 
mote on the horizon. Paris was the reality, Paris with its old 
crooked streets, its tall gray houses, its activity and its languor, 
above all, its past. Lucia could not walk across the Place Vendome, 
or along the Faubourg St. Honoré, without a sense of the press 
of other lives, of people long vanished who had passed that way 
before her. She felt them near her; they were more real than 
the smart long-legged girls in saucy hats, the debonair tweed 
youths who went in and out of the shops and banking-houses. She 
would hardly have been surprised to turn her head and see coaches 
instead of motors, or gentlemen with satin coats, wigs and lace 
ruffles bowing elegant crinoline ladies into sedan chairs. The 
bullet-marks of Napoleon’s soldiers on the aged walls of St. Roch 
brought before her the vivid picture of that desperate little street- 
battle; but long before that, she beheld Marie Antoinette herself, 
her uncrowned head held high, seated in the tumbril on her way 
to execution, mocked and jeered by the ugly menacing crowd. The 


bygone loves and hates of Paris whispered in her ear and called 
to her. She could hear them as distinctly as the talk of the two 
little midinettes who paused beside her at a shop-window of 
trinkets: “C’est chic—ce pingouin-la!” 

But when she tried to tell Alden how Paris affected her, he 


said only.: “You need some fresh air. We'll zoom out to Long- 
champs this afternoon and see what the ponies are doing.” And 
so she was. summarily dragged back from the world of inspiring 
tradition to the world where only parties, cocktails and sports kept 
an overstimulated, undereducated generation from dying of ennui. 

It was high tide of Americans in Paris: they overflowed the 
boulevards, the shops, the restaurants. Lucia found that her ex- 
cellent French was not needed, not even with Rose; and when she 
spoke it, she was looked at with incredulous surprise. “Madame 
has lived in France a long time?” came the question. 

Of course they found acquaintances—that is, Alden did, many 
of them. The Weelwrights. were at the Crillon, the Lawtons at the 
Ritz, and Tommy Driscoll was boarding, he explained, at the Ritz 
bar, because his doctor had ordered a liquid diet. There were the 
Tod Overleys, the Harold Trings, all fairly young and living for 
nothing but parties. “Let’s do a party,” made every other sentence 
they uttered. There was a lovely and fascinating Mrs. Trainor, 
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whom everyone called Bill, about whom the most amazing stories 
were told. Yet Lucia could never see that she did the least thing or 
said the least word out of the way. Some new men: Eddie James, 
Calvert Dodge, a dark tall Rumanian prince who was called Gadget 
‘simply because no one could master either the spelling or the 
pronunciation of his jaw-breaking name, and an Englishman, Al- 
bert Mallett, somewhat of Noel’s type and therefore not appealing 
to Lucia;. these four and several others were always ready for 
tennis, golf, dancing, the races, parties, anything that involved no 
mental strain. Their brains were in their muscles. But of all the 
new people she met, Lucia found the most amazing and amusing was 
old Mrs. Deaver—who, blonde-wigged, plastered with make-up, 
dressed like a flapper and hung with tasteless but magnificent 
jewels, yet by sheer personality wielded a power there was no dis- 
puting. When she ruled an American out of the American set, out 
he or she was—and out to stay. When she ruled anyone in, in he 
or she was, take it or leave it! Her tongue was vitriol. Her word 
was above the law. She took a fancy to Lucia, and made her way 
easy for her where Fifi Weelwright might have put obstacles. But 
Fifi had nothing to withstand or gainsay old Fanny Deaver. 


‘THER days quickly fell into a pattern, and for a week or so it 
diverted Lucia sufficiently; but after that she began to be rest- 
less. They passed their time in a few expensive restaurants, the 


race-tracks, the shops, the revues, the late night places, and then. 


began it all over again. Armed with Irene’s directions, she ordered 
frocks and hats and furs and shoes until she was frankly sick 
of it, though she liked the soul-absorbed way in which the French 
regarded the making of clothes. She liked also their intense 
seriousness about food and wine; she was developing a flair for 
menus, a discriminating palate. 

Alden was all for golf and tennis. “First decent exercise I’ve 
had,” he said; and so while she was at her fittings, he and Prince 
Gadget and Eddie and Calvert were at the Sporting Club or St. 
Cloud. Since their separate returns did not always synchronize, 
Lucia found that she had sometimes an hour or two wherein she 
might see the Paris which bored him, the Louvre, the Cluny and 
Carnavalet, Nétre Dame, the Place des Vosges, the Sainte 
Chapelle, the little Musée de l’Opéra, Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Musée Rodin, and other stereotyped tourist haunts, which their 
crowd laughed at, but which Lucia found meat and drink for her 
soul. They were, to be sure, often too full for comfort with earnest 
pilgrims who flourished guidebooks and mispronounced all of the 
names, but who were, nevertheless, hungry for beauty and knowl- 
edge. Lucia felt herself far more akin to them than to her friends 
who sneered at them. Yet she found that they looked at her resent- 
fully as she walked among them in her exquisite new frocks, or 
when she entered her smart private car as they were mounting into 
their unwieldy busses. Her proficiency in French, too, set her apart. 

She did not, she thought, quite belong anywhere. She couldn’t 
regard sport in the almost religious way that Alden and his friends 
did; it was for her only part of the pageant. Their only talk 
outside of sport was personalities, stories and anecdotes, and none- 
too-clever wise-cracks. When her first keenness on Paris was ap- 
peased, and she had shopped her fill, Lucia felt oddly lonely. Even 
with Alden there didn’t seem much to say when the day’s program 
was planned and the morning’s letters and cables and newspapers 
were read. He wasn’t interested in the books she bought, and on 
the sole occasion when she insisted on going to the Guitrys’ latest 
success, he could not keep up with the crackling staccato of the 
actors’ speech, and found it dull. 

Then she recalled the Bravierres, their boat acquaintances, and 
wrote a note asking them for luncheon. They came, and Lucia 
found herself no longer lonely. Their talk was a fire to warm and 
inspire. Old Fanny Deaver watched them across the dining-room 
and afterward spoke to Lucia about them. “One of the most ex- 
clusive, the very best, Taubourg St. Germain, all that sort of 
thing. You're in great luck to know them. And in far greater luck 
to have them like you. They’ll show you a part of Paris that’s 
impenetrable to most Americans. By the way,”—she cocked her 
wicked old eyes at Lucia,—‘“you’d better leave Alden at home. 
He'll only be a drag on you in that milieu. And-he’ll be as bored 
by them as they'll be by him.” 

What old Fanny’s malice predicted was unfortunately true. The 
Bravierres’ dinner for Lucia and Alden was a triumph for Lucia, 
a deep-dyed misery for her husband. “I was numb above the ears 
most of the time,” he said, as they drove away. “My only cheerful 
moment was with that little French cutie who wanted to know 
all about the Indians—les peaux-rouges, she called them. She’d 
seen ‘The Covered Wagon.’ She asked me if there was any real 
danger from them when one rode out on horseback to take the 
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air—and I told her that we had to keep a sharp watch all the time. 
She asked me if I’d ever shot a buffalo. I told her I always got my 
winter overcoats that way. Then that grand old dame in red 
velvet, her ‘maman, snatched her away from me. I was just 
warming up.” 

“You're a very bad boy. I’m sorry it was so stupid for you. 
But truly, Alden, I had a grand evening. That was Tride, the 
writer, who sat beside me! His dress-suit was as shabby as 
Father’s. And that marvelous-looking old chap with the white 
beard was the Minister of Finance! Every person there was dis- 
tinguished in some way.” 

“Except me. Darling girl, I was swimming out of my depth, 
but it was wonderful to see you kidding everybody along and chat- 
tering away in French that I couldn’t understand. You're so clever, 
Lucia. Honestly, I didn’t know half how clever you are, when I 
married you. I knew you were the most beautiful girl in the 
world, and the sweetest and the loveliest and the dearest and the 
nicest—but I didn’t know you were the cleverest too. When I 
wasn’t sitting there guessing whether I’d ought to say ‘Oui’ or 
‘Non,’ I was looking at you and feeling all puffed up with pride 
that you belong to me.” 

“I love the sweet stuff. Keep right on, Alden—don’t falter. I 
lap it up. But it was a marvelous evening. I’m so excited! And 
the house was so stunning! Tapestries—pictures—” 

“Full of junk, I thought. I never could rave about antiques.” 

“Well, you liked the dinner, didn’t you? Nothing junky about 
that. That Burgundy!” 

“I'd rather have champagne. Still, it was good.” 

“It was Clos-Vougeat, 1911—I asked Monsieur Bravierre.” 

“You asked him! Why, you fresh little thing!” 

“He was pleased. You can’t annoy a Frenchman by appreciat- 
ing his wine.” 

Alden looked worried. “Well, I hope they wont invite us any 
more. I don’t want to be bothered with old people. I want you 
to come out to the courts with me, even if you don’t play. There’ll 
be people there who are our own kind.” 

“I don’t call Tommy Driscoll, no, nor Prince Gadget, my kind.” 
She instantly regretted saying it. “I'll come out to the courts 
with you, Alden, only it’s so slow for me, since I don’t play. I’m 
ray wash-out at sports. I'll have to bone up and not be so 
dumb.” 

“You're not dumb.” Alden was indignant. Then he made an 
effort at thought: “The trouble is, we’re not both clever at the 
same things. Of course, I’m not very clever at anything.” 

It struck Lucia that he spoke with a certain complacency, and 
instantly she expelled the notion from her mind as disloyalty, 
treachery. His tone implied that he didn’t need to be clever, that 
he got by because he was Quincy D. Osgood’s son. “Not with 
people like the Bravierres,” she thought. “Money by itself doesn’t 
impress them, nor any of their set. They'd like my father far 
better than Alden’s, for all he’s so rich.” Once more she rebuked 
herself for criticizing, weighing him. Dear he was, kind, gen- 
crous—she loved him with all her heart. But—mentally he was 
young! They were all young mentally, their crowd, with the 
possible exception of Wally Weelwright. Wally was decidedly adult. 


AS they came into the hotel, the Tod Overleys, Eddie James, 

Babs Lawton, Prince Gadget, Fifi and Wally Weelwright, and 
the omnipresent Tommy, rose up and surrounded them. “Where 
have you been all night?” they demanded. “We've phoned your 
rooms a thousand times. Come along, we’re going to pull the best 
party yet. Fifi’s found a place—” 

Fifi came to the fore. “Look who’s here!” she cried, and pro- 
duced a girl new to Lucia, a girl taller than Fifi’s slender height, 
a dark-haired, dark-eyed, slim girl, who ran at Alden, flung her 
arms around his neck and kissed him. “Dar-ling!” she exclaimed. 
“Have you forgotten me?” 

“By glory—Kathleen! Where’d you drop from? Lucia, this is 
Kathleen Trumbull. —-Kathleen, look who got me instead of you.” 

Kathleen released him, smiled brilliantly at Lucia. The smile 
faded a trifle when she saw -how beautiful and how beautifully 
dressed Lucia was. “I'll never forgive you, you know,” she said, 
trying to keep on the farce note. 

It was true, thought Lucia, they were all like irresponsible 
children—and: she felt ages older than any of them. “Oh, try to 
forgive me,” she said gayly to Kathleen. “He was so fascinating 
I simply had to have him.” She felt Fifi’s disappointment at her 
lack of concern. “Now, what about this party,” she went on, 
“_what’s the idea?” 

They explained. Fifi had found a place, an honest-to-goodness 
Russian place—not one of the faked and staged ones—where no- 
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As they came into the hotel, 
a girl new to Lucia, a dark- 
haired, dark-eyed girl, ran at 
Alden, flung her arms around 
his neck, and kissed him. 
“Dar-ling!” she exclaimed. 
“Have you forgotten me?” 


body but Russians ever went. And there was 
the most mar-velous singing, and the most 
mar-velous dancing, and all the men were 
exiled grand dukes, and they all drank vodka 


and ate blini— perfectly thrilling! So they 
simply must go there and see it before it got 
known and crowded by horrible tourists; and 
if it didn’t have enough kick, they’d go to the 
new Spanish place, or the new negro place, or 
somewhere— 

They took it for granted that Alden and 
Lucia would go. She did not want to; she foresaw the whole 
excursion as a confused chaotic bore. But Alden wanted to go— 
she knew that. He wouldn’t dream of doing anything else. He’d 
be shocked, he’! think she was sick or cross, if she refused. 

Tommy and Fifi were arranging it. “We'll take your car, Alden, 
and the Overleys’—they’ll hold us all and some over. Let’s dig 
up another couple or some more men. Eddie, run look in the bar 
and see who’s there. Where are the Trings?” 

“They’re sunk,” reported Babs. “Down and out; went to bed at 
eleven and left word not to be disturbed by anything short of a fire. 
All in from taking some visiting relatives out to Versailles.” 

Eddie James came back with Calvert Dodge. “He doesn’t want 
to go; he’s got a date with the girl who wears the muff in the 
Mayol revue—” 

“Eddie’s a foul liar; she doesn’t wear anything,” said Calvert. 

“That’s all right, then, she'll find another sweetie,” said Fifi. 
“You’re coming with us. We wont bother about anyone else. Be- 
sides, we may pick up somebody somewhere. I’m going to get 
a duke, if Wally’ll look the other way.” 

“Help yourself,” said Wally. “Only leave the darkies alone.” 

“You're coming along with me,” said Tommy to Lucia. “You've 
been neglecting me shamefully of late. I shall begin to believe you 
don’t love me any more if you aren’t nicer to me.” 

“Besides,” said Fifi, “Kathleen wants to be with Alden. She 
must have heaps to say to him. You'll have some real competi- 
tion now,” she finished, addressing Lucia. 





“That’s good,” said Lucia, as they trooped out to the cars. 
“Alden will begin to appreciate me.” 

Wally snorted with mirth. “Better lay off the little gal, Fifi,” 
he warned. ‘“She’s out of your class. She’s got brains.” 

So that was twice in one evening Lucia’s cleverness was praised. 


Chapter Fourteen 


“T DON’T know why Fifi should pick on me,” she said to Alden, 
a few days later. “I don’t like her especially, but she goes out 
of her way to be nasty.” 

“She’s nasty to every woman who’s younger and better-looking 
than she is. That’s why she doesn’t like you. But Lord, honey 
child, why notice Fifi? She doesn’t really bother you, does she?” 

“Sometimes.” 

Alden began to laugh. “I’ve a grand little idea. You butter 
up old Wally and make him crazy about you, and you'll have 
Fifi running in circles.” 

“Not so good. Fifi’s not fond of Wally; she doesn’t care what 
he does.” 

“Doesn’t she! You try it on. She may not care anything about 
him, but he’s her property, bought with her money, and kept with 
the same, and let anyone try to take him away from her and— 
you'd be surprised.” 

“T suppose people say things like that about me,” she thought. 
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Aloud she said: 
“Wally’s not a bad 
sort, you know. But 
now I see why he’s 
so miserably un- 


happy.” 
“Unhappy! Old 
Wally? Why, he’s 


as contented as an 
olive in a cocktail. 
What makes you 
think he’s un- 
happy?” 

She didn’t ex- 
plain. “He looks 
so,” she said, add- 
ing: “Where are 
you going?” 

“Tennis. Kath- 
leen and Gadget and 
Eddie. I thought 
you knew.” 

“T did. 
gotten.” 

“Aren’t you com- 
ing?” 

She hesitated. For 
three days she had 
spent the latter part 
of the afternoons 


I'd for- 






































watching Kathleen, 
Eddie, Gadget and 
Alden at tennis, and 
admiring the girl’s 
perfect game. The 
admiration had a 
greenish tinge. Lucia 
didn’t want any 
other woman to 
stand by Alden and 
supplement so adequately his game, to be so perfectly his partner. 
She didn’t like Kathleen’s intimate manner with him, the way she 
had of kissing him any old time she liked, and of talking to him 
about things and people which excluded Lucia from the conversa- 
tion. She made Lucia feel an absolute outsider. “But I can’t play 
with him; my tennis game’s a joke,” Lucia reasoned with herself. 
“And Kathleen’s almost as good as Lengien. She doesn’t mean— 
at least I can’t believe she does—to ignore me as she does. She 
kisses the other men too, even that nauseous Tommy. And I 
know that she doesn’t make a dent on Alden. Nevertheless I have 
just one aim and ambition—and that is to wring her neck and 
trample on her face with the highest heels I’ve got; which shows 
what a little beast and savage I’m getting to be.” 

“Do come,” urged Alden, “I hate to have you away from me, 
out of my sight. I look round and there you sit, you blessed beau- 
tiful, and you smile at me and the old heart gives a bounce, and 
everything’s jake with the whole world.” 

No, she couldn’t be jealous of Kathleen, for he meant it. He 
beamed at her with such affection in his eyes that she was ashamed 
of herself. “I'll go tomorrow,” she promised. “Mme. Bravierre 
wants me to go today to a causerie that I’d hate to miss. It’s all 
in Provencal, a memorial to Mistral.” 

““Mistral—is he a person? Always thought it was a wind—you 
know, heard people saying ‘the mistral’s blowing.’ ” 

Lucia had a swift slight Miss-Tolliver-teachery feeling. “Oh, it’s 
a wind, all right; but there was a poet, too, and he wrote a grand 
long poem with a heavenly love-song in it. Here’s a part of it— 


O Magali, if you turn into a ray of the sun 

I'll turn myself into a green lizard—and bask in you. 

O Magali, should you turn yourself into the moon serene, 
I'd be a cloud and wrap myself around you— 

O Magali, if you turn yourself into a lovely rose, 

I'll turn into a butterfly—and kiss you. 


“That’s swell. Some time I must really look into this poetry 
business. Well, dear girl, if you’ve made up your mind to turn me 
down, I’ll push off. Don’t be late, will you?” 

“No, I wont be late.” She kissed him twice. “Alden, I love you. 
Let’s go somewhere out of town for dinner tonight—out to La 
Providence, perhaps—”’ 
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“Kathleen and Fifi said something 
about a party—” 

“Let ‘em say. I’m sick to death of 
their parties, always eating too little 
and drinking too much and talking the 
extreme in piffles. I want to be with 
you.” 

“It suits me, precious. I get fed up 
too, sometimes.” 

She wanted to say, “Thank God for 
that — it’s the first time you've said 
so!” But she kept silence again. Her 


silences were more important to her, she thought with a twinkle 


of amusement, than her speech. 

The Mistral causerie carried her into another world. To her de- 
light she understood the greater part of the Provencal, more than 
Madame Bravierre. She came back with it all sharp and clear and 
fine from the hour of hard concentration. Her brain was crying 
out that this exercise was all too welcome, that she didn’t give it 
enough to do. “Stop living with your emotions and give me a 
chance,” it begged. 

Alden was in the sitting-room of their suite, and Tommy and 
Kathleen and Eddie James. They were on their second round of 
cocktails. “What’s this I hear about your dropping out of the 
party?” said Kathleen at once. “You simply can’t do it.” 

“Oh, tonight we’re sneaking off to dinner by ourselves,” said 
Lucia. She was firm that Kathleen shouldn’t irritate her. 

“T call it very unsporting of you. It spoils everything.” 

“You're breaking my heart, Lucia,” added Tommy. 

“Alden doesn’t want to go off; Alden would much rather come 
with us.” 

Alden laughed uneasily. ‘“There’ll be plenty more parties for 
me. 

“But this is a good one, a swell one.” Kathleen’s fine straight 
brows were drawn into a spoilt-child frown. She put her arm 
around Alden’s neck. “Come on, darling, say you'll go.” 

“Tl stay home with you, Lucia, and we’ll let Alden go,” offered 
Tommy. 

“You’re wasting your breath, you and Kathleen. Run along, 
children—we’ve got to be starting.” 
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Lucia was having a good 
time of her own — she 
had a couple of heavy 
suitors, both of whom 
were perfectly harmless, 
but fairly amusing. 


“Take us with you!” 


“I believe you're afraid to trust Alden with me,” said Kathleen. 
She pretended that it was a joke, but she watched Lucia to see 
how she’d take it. 
Lucia giggled purposely. “Don’t be funny,” she said. 

So at last she got rid of them, though Kathleen was sulky, and 
And they went out toward La 
Providence, that famed restaurant kept by the talented Delaunay, 
once chef to none less than that genial monarch Edward Seventh 
of England. They were fated, however, not to dine there, for just 
as the car entered the little hamlet of Jouy, a little barking dog 
ran out; the chauffeur made a sudden swerve to avoid him, but— 
there was an anguished yelp, and it was all over. 

Lucia had never seen Alden in such quick and decided action. 
“Find out who’s the owner,” he said to the chauffeur. “Quick— 
quick!” He was taking out his folder of notes. “Give him what he 
Go back to Paris—we’ll stop in 
Hurry, hurry!” 


the others were reproachful. 


asks, and get away from here. 
Versailles for dinner. 
_ “But, Alden,” protested Lucia, “let’s find the owner ourselves— 
it may belong to some child, poor little dog—and we can say we're 









sorry, and tell how 
it happened.” 

“Yo don’t under- 
stand, Lucia. I'll 
tell you afterward. 
Make it snappy, Al- 
bert—here comes 
some people. Take 
the dog with you. 
I'll run the car back 
out of town and 
wait for you. Here— 
this ought to be 
plenty.” He pressed 
a handful of paper 
notes into the chauf- 
feur’s hand. “Don’t 
give my name— 
don’t give your 
name—pay him and 
get away — you un- 
derstand!” 

He took the wheel 
of the car and they 
went well back from 
the town. Lucia, 
distressed and won- 
dering, waited until 
he stopped and got 
out. Then she got 
out too, and they 
stood there together 
in the night. 

“You see, dar- 
ling,” Alden ex- 
plained, “if they 
found out who I 
was, they’d simply 
leap at the chance 
to shake me down. 
They’d probably 
threaten me with 
arrest if they didn’t 
actually haul out 
the village gendarme 
to do it, and there’d 
be a lawyer or two, 
and a magistrate, 
and they’d all have 
to be hushed up, 
and while it can be 
done ultimately, it 
makes such a fuss, 
and bother, and it’s 


so aggravating. I know all about it—I’ve been through it before, 
here and in England, and once in Italy, and two or three times at 
home. Dad’s name is a signal for everybody to try to get theirs. 
Why, once when a fellow deliberately tried to pass Dad’s car on 
the wrong side and crashed, he brought a damage suit, got a jury 
of red-eyed bolsheviks, and stung Dad for ten thousand dollars 
even when the traffic-cop testified to his driving! The idea is that 
a rich man ought to pay, whether he’s in the wrong or not. It’s 


simply fierce.” 
“But, Alden—it seems so extraordinary! 


I never imagined—” 


“It’s true, though. Now, don’t you worry, darling; this isn’t 
going to spoil our evening. We'll have a jolly little dinner at the 
Palace Trianon, and be all the hungrier for being late. It’s a blame’ 
shame, though—lI’d love to have chinned a bit with old Delaunay, 
and had coffee in the kitchen with the family.” 

Albert came pattering through the gloom. “We must go, mon- 
sieur,” he said. “They are following me. I gave the man two hun- 
dred francs—more than he has earned in a month, and the dog was 
worth nothing, a poor starved mongrel. I told him the car had 
gone to Chartres and I must walk to follow you. But he smelled 
money; he called his friends—they were sullen and wanted to hold 
me. They said I lied. Get in, madame, monsieur, I beg you.” 

The big car leaped forward just as a confused knot of people, 
running and shouting, bore down on them. In two minutes they 
were back on the main road, on the way to Paris. “You see, it’s 
just as I said. We’d’ve been nicked four (Continued on page 140) 
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By 
Sam Hellman 


As no one can be said to have “seen” England 
who has not week-ended at a baronial estate (or 
shooting-box), Mr. Hellman thoughtfully indites 
hints on how to behave at a British house-party. 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


[™ at my Paris pension inhaling a late déjeuner when Breeze 
Emerson traipses in, looking important. However, that’s noth- 
ing to stop the presses for—he always looks important. Nobody’d 
ever mistake Breeze for the husband of a prominent clubwoman. 
“T’ve just left Cedric,” he announces, flicking his cigarette-ash 
into my coffee. I’m not annoyed. Anything you put into French 
coffee is bound to improve it. 

“Congratulations,” I returns. 
—leaving him’s an event. How’d you manage it?” 

“Cedric,” pursues Emerson, ignoring my brilliancy, “has asked 
us up to his place in Lancashire for the salmon-shooting or some- 
thing.” 

“Salmon-shooting, eh?” I remarks. 
fishing or something, don’t you?” 

“Maybe,” shrugs Breeze. “All I know is that it’s some kind 
ef a kill Englishmen get in on at this time of the year—that is, 
if they’re on speaking terms with their social standing. What’s 
the difference? Doesn’t just the idea of spending a couple of weeks 
with one of the first division families of England get a rise out 
of you?” 

“Not even a mean elevation,” I comes back. “I can’t imagine 
anything. that calls for slower music than an English house-party 
unless it’s a houseful of Englishmen at a party. How comes we’re 
invited?” 

“Well,” replies Emerson, “young Bolingbroke’s been keen on us 
ever since we helped him out of that jam over in Montmartre, and 
I guess he sort of wants to show his gratitude.” 
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“You mean the grouse- 


“In that case,” declares Emerson, getting to his dogs, “I may speak freely.” 





“Meeting that sap’s an incident 
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“Tf he feels that way about it,” says I, “tell him to send me 
a can of sardines. I'd look swell, wouldn’t I, gargling tea down 
at the vicarage and playing tennis at the deanery with the Honor- 
able Sybil Hastings-Hotspur of Snoopendyke-under-the-Weather.” 

“Joseph and his brethren!” yelps Breeze. “Who in hell said 
anything about—” 

“Nobody,” I cuts in; “but everybody at an English house-party 
splits a pannikin of Pekoe with the curate and plays tennis with 
the Honorable Sybil Soforth. You’ve also got to ankle along 
with her when she takes a bit of broth to Mrs. Dunphy, the gillie’s 
sick wife. Besides—” 

“Where,” growls Emerson, “did you pick all of this succotash? 
Ever been to an English house-party?” 

“No,” I admits, “but just before I was born, my mother was 
frightened by one of Marie Corelli’s books.” 

“T thought you rather liked Cedric,” remarks Breeze. 

“T do,” I returns; “but you know what always happens at these 
house-parties. Either Lady Sheila Wombat of the wild Wombats 
is caught cheating at bezique, or the famous Brahmagupta emerald 
is stolen from the Duchess of Dowager, or Sir Giles Goofnow is 
found dead in the gun-room with nothing but—” 

“Your mother,” growls Emerson, “must have been frightened 
by a whole shelf of books. Of course,’ he adds, with a shrug, 
“if the idea of shooting grouches over the English moors doesn't 
appeal to you—” 

The shooting appeals to me all right, but what doesn’t appeal to 
me is the utter recklessness of going anywhere with Breeze. 
Wherever that baby is, grief can’t be far behind: three-alarm fires 
break out at his tread, and riot-calls sound at his appearance. 
Emerson attracts trouble like a new suit at a picnic attracts rain. 

“Chérie and I,” remarks Breeze, “had kind of counted on you, 
but—” 

“Oh,” I exclaims, “will Chérie be there?” 

That makes it different. With his Frau along, the chances are 
fair for Emerson to act more like a gentleman and less like the 
Balkans. At any rate I’m for Chérie strong enough to take an- 
other chance with my nervous system. 

“Pick up the agates,” says I. “You win. 
Paris?” 


When do we leave 
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“Tomorrow,” replies Breeze. 
to in England—” 

“Toasted Nifties, the Cereal Supreme?” I inquires. 

Emerson scowls. “Pommefrite Prodficts,” says he. 

Breeze, you may recall, originally came abroad with an extra 
shirt and the hash-heeshy hope of selling patented American break- 
fast food to the French. He'd have had much better luck raising 
a winter crop of left-handed bananas in Iceland. Bust though the 
campaign was, Emerson had finished up in a blaze of banzais and 
a flurry of francs. While he couldn’t peddle his packages to the 
Gauls, he could peddle something else, and he did—a bill of matri- 
mony to the niece and heiress of Marcel Alceste Pommefrite, one 
of the biggest food magnates in Europe. 

“T trust,” says I, “you don’t intend to flash samples of Pomme- 
frite’s Perfection Prunes and Pommefrite’s Triumphant Tripe on 
the boys and girls at Bolingbroke’s party.” 

“Not exactly,” comes back Breeze, “but, at that, I may meet 
some laddies there who'll be useful to me. Lots of deals are 
pulled off at social shindigs. I remember once in Terre Haute 
selling a bobo a line of plate-glass insurance while he was holding 
the baby at a christening.” 

“That’s nothing,” I returns. 





“Everybody sells plate-glass in- 
surance at christenings in Terre Haute. However, there’s some 
difference between Terre Haute and Wapping Old Stairs. You 
start talking business to an Englishman during his holidays and 
you're likely to find yourself suddenly transformed from an indi- 
vidual into an estate. Only 
the other day I read 
about a guy who was 
dropped from three clubs, 
four hunts and a second- 
story window for speak- 
ing about the price of 
glory at the gimple shoot- 
ing in. Gloucestershire.” 
“T get what you mean,’ 
says Breeze; “but when I 
talk business I’m honoring 
the listener; and who, I 
ask you, of all people, 
cares more for honors 
than an Englishman?” 
“There are honors and 
honors,” I reminds him. 
“For instance, there was 
the bridge-player who 
wanted to be buried with 
simple honors. That I 
can understand, but what 
I can’t understand is how 
a sales hoop-la about 
pickled herrings, canned 
salmon and other forms 
of high delicatessen’ll bring 
honors to a British sports- 
man. Just what form of 
sport are we supposed to 
indulge in at Cedric’s?” 
“What do you care?” 
inquires Breeze. 
“T care a whole hodful,” 
I returns. “What about 
clothes? You can’t dress 
up for a fox-hunt and then 
go fishing for mullets down 
by the old millrace.” 
“Why not?” asks Em- 
erson shrewdly. “Are mul- 
lets so particular about—” 
“The Lancashire mul- 
let,” I assures him, “is the 
most democratic and the 
most amiable of all the denizens of the damp. He hasn’t a bone 
to pick with a soul; but what are Bolingbroke and his boy friends 
going to say when we show up in a grouse-shooting costume when 
the situation calls for a pheasant-driving outfit? These Britishers 
dress their parts down to the shoe-laces and expect their guests 
to do the same thing. An Englishman would no more think 
of wearing the same weskit at an oyster-fry and a clambake than 
he would of heaving hen-fruit at the tomb’ of the late queen.” 
“Gosh,” gasps Emerson, “but you know a lot!” 


, 


“Double,” snaps Breeze. 





“T got a little business to attend 





“Very little, as a matter of fact,” says I, modestly. “It’s the 
contrast between us that makes it seem so.” 

With the departure scheduled for the next day, there’s no time 
to lay in a wardrobe for all the possible complicatiqns we're 
likely to run up against at Cedric’s, so I compromfses on what I 
got in the sporting line, largely raiment suitable for shooting pool, 
hunting house-numbers and chasing the five-fifteen. I should give 
a care! There’s nothing in contract bridge or the thirteenth 
annual report of the California Citrus Union that compels me to 
cut in on costumed kills. While the other guests are out for 
their bit of butchery, I can always remain at the manse helping 
Lady Mary pick petunias for the parsonage, thus catching up on 
my petunia-picking for parsonages. 

Nevertheless I’m relieved when I finds Bolingbroke at the 
station with the Emersons and: learns that the piece of resistance 
at his party is to be salmon-fishing. After all, hanging around 
in a stream drowning worms can’t call for much in the way of 
personal plumage. 

You’ve met Bolly before. He’s that slim, loose-coupled English- 
man with the misplaced sandy eyebrow on his upper lip one 
bumps into wherever trains run and ships sail. The sun never 
sets on the Cedrics. There are nineteen million of ‘em, alike 
as so many cases of summer colic, and you always mistake the 
last one you encounter for each of the other sixty-one hundred 
you've sighted. 

“You've angled, of course?” remarks Cedric to us in the train. 





“You win this hand, and I'll personally pay 
all the money you folks owe America.” 


I beats Breeze to it. “Have I angled?” I comes back. “Will 
you pardon me if I laugh in your face?” 

“Certainly,” returns the English lad, polite but puzzled. 

“Who,” I demands, “caught the biggest tuna at Catalina last 
year? Who won the tarpon prize at Tampa? Who holds the 
Delaware River shad-roe record?” 

“Well,” snaps Emerson, “who does?” 

“T don’t know,” I admits frankly, “but I can look it up for you. 
I’m rather curious myself.” 
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“Talking about shad,” says Breeze, “I remember one that I 
hooked in the fall of ’22 in the Monongahela- River. It took 
me two hours to land it. What do you imagine it weighed?” 

“Ringside,” I inquires, “or three o’clock in the afternoon?” 

“T really couldn’t say,” returns Cedric. “I’m not familiar with 
the shad. What sort of fish is it?” 

“Ask the man who bones one,” I suggests. “But talking about 
the big fellers, did I ever tell you how I caught the Leviathan in 
the North River in the summer of ’21? It took six days to 
land it.” 

“I had rather thought,” remarks Bolingbroke, “she was a five- 
day boat, what?” 

“Yes and no,” I admits; “but getting back to the shad—do I 
understand that you’ve never eaten a planked shad?” 

“Never,” says Cedric positively. 

“It’s quite simply prepared,” I rattles on, despite Emerson’s 
scowls. “You slit it up the back—” 

“Non, non,” cuts in Chérie brightly. “First you catch him, yes?” 

“Not at all,” I comes back. “That is the 
least important part of the recipe. Having 
garnished the shad with everything in the 
kitchen but the cook’s day off, you permit 
it to broil or fry or both until the plank is 
tender. Then other dishes are brought in, 
and you take the blindfold test, sipping a bit 
of coffee between each taste. If you have 
any luck, you finally select a platter of ham 
and eggs and make your meal.” 

“Oh, I say,” protests Bolingbroke, “aren’t 
you rather having it on me?” 

My purpose in dumbing up the conversa- 
tion is accomplished, the purpose being to 
puncture Emerson’s windbag before he’s had 
a chance to inflate it. The probabilities are 
he’d never caught anything in the water out- 
side of the bath-soap, but he’d have given 
us the hook and line for hours regardless 
if I hadn’t crabbed his act. 

The subject of fish having been laid on 
ice for the time being, Cedric, in answer 
to a question from Cedric, tells us about 
his place in Lancashire and the folks we’re 
to meet there. 

“Including the mater and the pater and 
ourselves,” says he, “there'll be twelve at 
Wit’s End—” 

“Wit’s End?” I exclaims. “Is that the 
name of your hut or a probable state of 
affairs?” 

“How odd!” remarks Chérie. 

“Rather not,”,comes back Bolly. 
comes a cropper at that point—sort of ends there, what? 
natural enough, I should think.” 

“You would,” I agrees. “Who are the other guests?” 

“Well,” says the sap of the family tree, “there’s Captain 
Blundell and his wife—she’s a cousin of mine or some such rot 
—Diana Fawcett, of the Shropshire Fawcetts, you know, Sir 
Jermyn Potts-Town—he’s an M.P. and—” 

“Good gosh!” complains Breeze. “Can’t you even escape those 
babies ten years after the war?” 

“Member of Parliament, feller,” I explains; “not Military Police!” 

“Also,” goes on Cedric, “I expect David Dawkins and his daugh- 
ter Jennie—” 

“Dawkins?” cuts in. Emerson. 
and Davis, the provision people?” 

“Ves,” returns Bolingbroke. “I believe Dawkins is one of those 
grocer johnnies. Why do you—” 

“Er—nothing in particular,” fumbles Breeze, catching my warn- 
ing glance. “The name—er—sort of reminded me of a lad I 
used to pal around with in Sioux City by the name of Heffernan. 
You remember him, don’t you, Joe?” 

“Sure,” I nods, willing as always to help out in a crisis. 
“Everybody in South Dakota’s heard-of Gabe Gilchrist.” 

Cedric’s eyes bat in such a dazed, appealing way that I’m al- 
most sorry for razzle-dazzling the kid, but I’ve made up my mind 
to keep Emerson away from business palaver at any cost. I 
know that breakfast-food boulevardier only too well. If I hadn’t 
flashed him the office to sidetrack when I did, Breeze’d have drifted 
into a ballyhoo of Pommefrite Products and how he was going 
to sell ’em to Dawkins at Wit’s End—which would have been a 
swell introduction to Bolly’s house-party. 


“You see, the River Wit 
Name’s 


“Not the Dawkins of Dawkins 








She Had No Luck, Either 


“Listen here, baby,” says I, whiie Cedric’s helping Chérie off 
the train at Calais, “you spill one word to Dawkins about your 
line of delicatessen, and I'll walk out on you so damn’ fast you'll 
think light travels by slow freight.” 

“Aw, forget it,” growls Emerson. “I’m wise to my social 
onions. Don’t you worry. I can order filet mignon without think- 
ing it’s fish, and also tell the gal whether she should ask him in or 
not.” 

“Maybe,” I comes back, “but this is one christening where 
you’re not going to sell any plate-glass insurance.” 

“I’m not aiming to,” says Breeze, “but you’ve no objections to 
my playing up to this Dawkins jobbie, have you?” 

“You can sit in his lap and twine roses in his hair if you want 
to,” I replies, “but lay off of business like it was leprosy or a 
chance to double your money overnight.” 

“But,” argues Emerson, “suppose this big chip man from 
Saratoga opens up the subject. Suppose he asks me what I do 
for a living?” 


“If that should happen in.the morning,” says I, “tell him you're 
a gentleman. That’ll let him start the day off with a laugh.” ..“ 

Wit’s End turns out to be a large, square, stoop-shouldered 
shack approached through an avenue of docked yew trees and 
surrounded by a lawn that must have been bathed, manicured and 
shaved daily, it’s that slick and smooth, sloping down to what’s 
— a river in England. In America it would be regarded as a 
leak. 7 

I'd sort of suspected we’d be met by a gathering of butlers, 
coachmen, gardeners, parlor-maids, scullery-hands and such, chant- 
ing: “Oh, la, the young master’s come home!”—but such is not 
the case. Cedric explains that at that hour in the evening every- 
body’s dressing for dinner, and leads us into the house. 

“Beautiful place, this,” I remarks, gazing around the immense 
living-room. “How old is Wit’s End?” 

“It’s been in the family a couple of centuries,” returns Bolly, 
“but it’s been remodeled quite a bit in recent years. This furni- 
ture, however,” he adds, with a sweeping gesture, “all goes back 
to William and Mary.” 

“Not until after the party, I hope,” ventures Breeze, with gentle 
understanding. 

“That was a fine sap crack to make,” says I to the fathead when 
I gets him alone upstairs. “What do you think William and Mary 
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By Sam Hellman 


are—one of these dollar down and a sheriff a week installment 
houses?” 

“Well,” demands Emerson, “who are they?” 

“They’re a period, kid,” I explains.~ “Like Louie Quatorze and 


Duncan the fifer. William and Mary are William and Mary 
Chippendale. It’s their furniture.” 

“Tf it’s their furniture,” argues Breeze, “why shouldn’t it go 
back to them?” 

“Oh, hell,” I snorts. “The Chippendales are dead. 
they’ve been dead so long they’re used to it.” 

As we drifts down to dinner, Cedric presents us to his folks, 
a fine old couple, who welcome us graciously to Wit’s End. You've 
got to slip it to these Britishers. While it may be easier for a 
fish to climb a flagpole than it is for an outsider to crash an 
English country home, once you're in, baby, it’s the pick of the 
chicken for you. 

“I want to thank you gentlemen,” says the pater, “for coming 
to the assistance of my son in that unfortunate affair in Paris.” 


In fact, 


’ 


“Gosh,” whispers Breeze, “she’s a looker!” 
“You should have thought of that,” says I 
coldly, “before you married Cherie.” 


“It was nothing at all,” I assures him. At that, it didn’t amount 
to much. With a load of vintage amidships Cedric had merely 
undertaken to lick three taxi-drivers, a bevy of gendarmes and 
other odds and ends of Montmartre. Things weren’t clicking so 
good for the least of the Bolingbrokes when Breeze and I spotted 
the fuss, so we stepped in courageously and quickly dispersed the 
mob with five hundred well-directed francs. 

“We were glad to be of help,” chimes in Emerson. “You 
know,” he adds, laughingly, “we Americans are getting into ‘tthe 
habit of winning wars for you Britishers.” 

I sees the old gent’s jaws stiffen, but he controls himself and 
begins introducing us to the other guests. We're first knocked 
down to Captain and Mrs. Blundell. The Cap’s a short, red-faced, 
blustery bimbo with nothing behind the bluster, sort of remind- 
ing me of a drum-major with an inferiority complex. His wife’s 
name is Violet, and she’s just what you’d expect an English- 
woman by the name of Violet to be. 

The next honoree of our acquaintance is Sir Jermyn, the M.P., 
a stringy lad, anchored to a monocle. He’s a blank if there ever 
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was one, proving that it’s a small world when it comes to Con- 
gressmen. 

“Now,” says the elder Bolingbroke, leading us over to a stylish 
stout, who’s three up in the matter of chins, “I want yoy to meet 
Miss Diana Fawcett.” F 

“Fawcett?” I exclaims. 
cetts?” 


, 


“Surely not of the Shropshire Faw- 


“Indeed, yes,” she comes back with a giggle. “Are you 
acquainted in Shropshire?” 
“Unfortunately I am not,” I tells her sadly; “but English 


families of the better sort—the old yeoman stock—are not en- 
tirely unknown in America.” 
“Tll notify the cock-eyed world they’re not,” chirps Emerson. 





“We got flocks of Fawcetts in the States. Ever hear of Red 
Fawcett? Use’ to travel out of Terre Haute for the Zilch Plumb- 
ing Supply Company. They manufacture—” 

“Ah,” cuts in Bolingbroke, “the Dawkinses are here.” I turns 
around to see a heavy-set baldy coming down the stairway ac- 
companied by a— 

Jennie Dawkins is worth a separate paragraph in any man’s 
magazine, and I’m going to see that she gets it. I’m no hand at 
describing the wrens, but Jennie’s the sort of gal that makes you 
jealous of your eyes on account of them having seen her first. 
She’s got everything, and when I says everything, I.mean every 
thing. 

“Gosh,” whispers Breeze, “she’s a looker!” 

“You should have thought of that,” says I coldly, “before you 
married Chérie.” 

We don’t get a chance to split many infinitives with the 
Dawkinses, dinner being announced on (Continued on page 128) 
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Illustrated by 
William Meade Prince 


“THE average family dog,” declaimed 

the guest, accusingly, “has privileges 
and pleasures that are denied to the aver- 
age child.” 

“Quite,” agreed the Master. “For exam- 
ple, not one child in a million gets a chance 
to bite the iceman or to forage in ash-cans. 
You are right. But—” 

“There are children, starving, in the gut- 
ter, all over this broad land,” continued the 
guest, nettled into fresh vehemence by the 
Master’s mild flippancy, “so that dogs may 
be pampered on food that ought to go to 
them.” 

This time there was no hint of banter in 
the Master’s reply. 

“T don’t agree with you,” he said. “Fifty 
years ago there were homeless and hungry 
children by the hundreds in every big city; 
and it was a smear on civilization. But 
now there are a myriad wise and efficient 
societies all over the country, for their wel- 
fare; and no child need starve. If what 
you say were true, I’d never own a dog. 
For all the dogs on earth aren’t worth as 
much as one child. In the meantime, if you 
can find me a child that needs dog-biscuits 
and table-scraps, such as we feed to our dogs, the child is wel- 
come to them and to anything else I can give it. But till you 
can prove that claim, I am going to keep on owning dogs. Es- 
pecially Lad, here.” 

The great mahogany-and-snow collie lifted his head, at sound 
of his name. His plumed tail smote resoundingly upon the boards 
of the veranda as he lay there, statuelike, at the Master’s feet. 

Lad did not like this loud-voiced visitor who had invaded the 
Place, uninvited, today. Strangers, in general, were distasteful 
to Lad. Indeed, the big dog cared for nobody except the Mistress 
and the Master—in the order named. Toward the rest of man- 
kind, as a rule—always excepting small children, whom he loved 
with all his protecting heart and soul—he held himself more or 
less courteously aloof. 

This particular visitor aroused more than usual distaste in 
Laddie—by dint of a harsh voice and an altogether unlovable per- 
sonality. But for the fact that it was pleasant to drowse on 


the veranda mat at the Master’s feet, Lad would have vanished 
promptly and unobtrusively, when first he saw the newcomer. As 
it was, he blinked in icy disapproval at the man. 

The Master had little more fondness for his harsh-voiced, hec- 
toring guest than had the dog. With a collie’s odd psychology, 
| sensed this. 
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Peter K. Twinch had telephoned, on this the Master’s busy 
work-morning, to say he was about to call at the Place in behalf 
of an orphan’s home for which he was trying to raise funds. 
His voice over the wire had not been prepossessing, but his 
mission was sacred. Wherefore the Master had consented to 
see him. 

He found the man’s face and general manner wholly in keep- 
ing with his voice. Yet he listened with what civility he could, 
to the preamble of the caller’s fund-raising mission, until Laddie 
chanced to saunter up from his morning swim in the lake and 
to lie down on the sunny veranda to dry himself. This was the 
signal for Twinch to break into violent invective against dogs 
in general, declaring he hated them all. Thence he drifted rau- 
cously into a diatribe on the sin of spending money on mere 
canines when so many children were in dire need. 

The Master’s hard-held patience began to fray. It all but 
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Dogs 


Through the genius of his 
master, Sunnybank Lad has 
become the most loved dog in 
literature. An actual dog he 
was, you know; here is Lad 
in a great, new adventure. 









the way of easing your job? I know 
what a rotten task it is to have to go 
around and ask for «subscriptions. 
But you'll get much more cash out of 
people by not stamping on their pet 
hobbies, Courtesy costs very little, 
and sometimes it pays good divi- 
dends. I suggest it, not as a criticism 
of you, but because you'll get more 
funds that way.” 

Twinch sputtered forth an inarticu- 
late word or two; then, controlling 
himself, said abruptly: 

“You can make the check out to 
me, now, please, and save me the 
trouble of hunting up all our orphan- 
age literature and sending it to 












“You are like all dog-owners,” snorted Twinch, 
“bigoted and prejudiced, and with no vision 
beyond your own wretched pets!” 


snapped when Twinch declared that children, all over, were 
starving, that dogs might eat. Yet he thought he had replied with 
studied politeness. Twinch thought otherwise. 

“You are like all dog-owners,”’ he snorted, “bigoted and preju- 
diced, and with no vision beyond your own wretched pets! I 
am not an animal-hater. I love horses. Horses do a grand 
work in the world. I admire them all. But dogs are parasites. 
If I had known you keep dogs, I might have spared myself this 
useless visit. I wont detain you any longer.” 

“Leave a subscription blank with me,” suggested the Master, 
rising, “or tell me where to have a check sent. My wife attends 
to all our charity details, and she isn’t at home this morning. 
You may be certain that if this orphanage project of yours is 
all you say it is, we shall be mighty glad to subscribe to it.” 

“If it is all I say it is!” flared Twinch. “Just what do you 
mean by that? I insist on knowing.” 

“T meant no more than I said,” answered the ‘Master. “And 
very certainly I meant no less. Send us any pamphlets or pros- 
pectus you may have. And—may I suggest something to you in 





you. Make it out to—” 

“T have just told you my 
wife always decides how much 
we shall give to charities. She 
is wiser about such things than 
I am. As soon as she comes 
home, I—” 

Peevishly, Mr. Peter K. 
Twinch glowered at his host. 
It was then that Lad created 
a diversion. 

There is ever an imp of mis- 
chief lurking somewhere in the 
background of a collie’s queer 
brain. Lad had paid more and 
more attention to the talk between 
the two men. Naturally, he could 
not understand at all what it was 
about. But he noted that the Mas- 
ter was growing keenly averse to his 
raucous-voiced visitor—also that the 
visitor’s voice was waxing more stri- 
dent and that he was making un- 
couth gestures as he spoke. 

Quietly, Lad arose from the warm 
veranda floor on which he had been 
drying some of the volume of lake 
water which still adhered to his 
mighty coat. Over to Twinch strolled 
the dog. When he was six inches 
away from the angry guest, Laddic 
shook himself violently, all over. As 
a result, a shower of muddy water 
ew from fifty parts of his drenched 
coat, and sprayed Twinch’s pale fawn 
suit from ankle to chest. 

With a veritable yell of wrath, the 

Py We man kicked fiercely at the collie that 

F \Oas had marred the freshness of his new 

Rio" suit. In practically the same ges- 

ture, Twinch was reeling backward, 

clawing the air in quest of his 

lost balance, and screeching in 

fright. Lad was at him. In a trice, the elfin mischief was gone 

from the collie’s deep-set dark eyes. Those eyes were aflame, and 

he was ablaze with homicidal fury. It was not on the free list to 
kick Sunnybank Lad. 

His impact knocked the man backward to the floor, while Lad 
tore in to finish his punitive work. 

“Lad!” shouted the, Master. 

The collie checked his furious charge, turning instantly, if 
sulkily, from his foe and ranging himself alongside the Master. 
Well did Laddie know the simple guest law of the Place. Only 
under intolerable provocation could he have forgotten that an 
accredited visitor was always sacred from molestation. 

Knowing how black was his fault, he looked up into the 
Master’s face to learn his doom. Something which his uncanny 
powers of perception read there reassured him. The white tip 
of his tail began to twitch. Then, casting his eyes once more 
upon Twinch, he snarled loathingly, far down in his furry throat. 

The Master was helping the infuriated and terrified man to 
his feet. The soft spring air was shattered by Twinch’s gabbled 
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sputterings. The man was beside himself with anger—anger 
tinged with a very wholesome terror of the big collie that 
eyed him so balefully. 

“T’'ll swear out a warrant and have your vicious dog shot!” 
he screamed with his first articulate breath. “If there’s a 
law in the land—” 

“There is,” affirmed the Master. “There’s a law against 
property damage. Here on my grounds you have wantonly 
injured this dog which is my property. Then you got what 
was coming to you, and nothing more. If I hadn’t called 
him off when I did, you’d be one hundred per cent eligible 
to the hospital by this time. Bring your damage-suit, if 
you like.” 

Twinch’s bellowings had subsided to snarled mutterings. 
He took off his coat, examined ruefully a furrow in its lapel 
made by one of Lad’s slashing eyeteeth, then laid it on the 
floor while he felt his tie and collar for further possible 
damage. 

Solemnly, Lad crossed over to where the coat lay. He 
rubbed one of his muscular shoulders against its fawn-hued 
surface, then the other shoulder. Then he rolled luxuri- 
ously on it. 

“Lad!” again rebuked the Master, but this time in a voice 
choked with ill-held laughter. 

As the dog reluctantly got up from rolling on the coat, 
and as Twinch’s furious denunciations burst forth afresh, the 
Master pointed sternly to the open hall-door. 

“Inside!” he commanded. “And stay there.” 

Head and tail adroop, Lad obeyed. He had been ordered 
away as though he were an undisciplined puppy. This too 
in the presence of the stranger! All the fun and all the rage 
were gone from him. Indoors he plodded, and sought refuge 
in his “cave” under the music-room piano. 

Not being a dog man, Twinch had missed the true meaning of 
the double shoulder-rubbing and the rolling on his cherished 
coat. To him it had been only an act of senseless mischief. 

But the Master understood. Lad had perpetrated the greatest 
insult possible, upon this man who had kicked at him. For only 
into carrion does a dog thus shove one shoulder after another, 
following up the action by a luxurious roll. It was no fault of 
Laddie’s if Twinch failed to grasp the full significance of the 
collie’s prank. 

The Master picked up the misused and crumpled coat and 
handed it back to its owner. 

“Send me the bill for pressing and repairing it,” he said. “And 
now please go.” 

“You haven’t heard the last of this!” sputtered Twinch. 
“You'll hear more from me, plenty soon.”’ 

“T’m afraid so,” assented the Master. “And the next house 
you visit, to raise funds for your orphanage, you'll get more 
money by not orating against dogs, and assuredly by not kicking 
them. We North Jerseymen look on our dogs as chums. Send 
me your subscription blank. Good-by.” 

When the Mistress came home, a half-hour later, the Master 
told her the whole annoying story. 

“I called up Vanderslice,” he finished, “and I asked him about 
this Twinch pest. I had a morbid hope the man might be an 
impostor. But he isn’t. Vanderslice says he’s on the level and 
that the orphanage deserves all support. So, if you like, we'll 
send it a check. Vanderslice says two charity organizations have 
fired Twinch for his tactlessness and nasty temper and his alto- 
gether rotten personality, but that he’s a good man, at that, and 
spends his own time and money in raising funds for such things. 
So I can’t even feel smug about the way he was treated here 
today. I can’t even hate the fellow, as I’d like to. But Laddie 
can. Lad will never forget that kick.” 

Two days later, in the morning paper, the Master read a lurid 
account of the injuring of Peter K. Twinch, a noted charity 
worker, by a vicious collie dog. Names and place were given in 
full. Twinch, it seemed, had gone to the Place in quest of a 
subscription for an orphanage; and there he not enly had been 
repelled by the Master in most discourteous fashion, but the 
Master had encouraged his savage brute of a dog to attack the 
defenseless philanthropist. 

“If I were ever fool enough to hunt for trouble by going to 
law over anything at all,” fumed the Master, “I’d have grounds 
here for a swell criminal libel-suit! Nice name it’ll give us and 
our kennels, all over the country! From this newspaper yarn I 
seem to be a Simon Legree who has no ambition in life except 
to sic his murderous dogs onto charity-workers. At that, Twinch 
probably thought he was telling the truth.” 
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“Don't let it worry you,” 
soothed the Mistress. “Nobody 
who knows Laddie will believe it. 
All we have to do is to say noth- 
ing at all. That’s always best. 
There wont be any more bother 
about it, I’m sure.” 

For once the wise Mistress was 
mistaken. There was infinitely 
“more bother about it.” 

A little later in the morning a 
noncommittally gloomy man 
called at the Place and served 
upon the Master a formal docu- 
ment in a civil suit for damages, 
in the sum of ten thousand dol- 
lars, brought against him by one 
Peter K. Twinch, who sought that 
amount as balm for “abrasions and contusions and mental and 
physical anguish” wrought by the defendant’s dog. 

“Old Man Trouble seems to be paying us one of his jolly visits!” 
commented the Master when the process-server had gone. “Well, 
we know the worst now, anyway. I was dead certain there’d be 
something like this.” 

But it was not a good year for prophecies, at the Place. The 
Master’s boast that he “knew the worst” was as ill-justified as 
had been the Mistress’ belief that there would be “no more bother 
about it.” 

At noon a roadster came into the grounds and a comfortable- 
looking round-faced man rolled therefrom. Smilingly he accosted 
the Master, on the porch—flicking one thumb athwart his own 
coat-lapel to display a silvery badge. 

He introduced himself as the county marshal, from Ramsey, 
and said he came armed with a court order to shoot the “incura- 
bly vicious dog” which had so fearsomely bitten and manhandled 
Peter K. Twinch. 

“If there’s any shooting to be done here,” flamed the Master 
at this new threat to his loved collie, “I can—” 

“One moment, dear!” quietly interposed the Mistress. “Please!” 

Stepping between the two men, she addressed the professionally 
smiling marshal. 

“May I please look at that court order?” she asked. 

Her brows furrowing, she scanned the paper, then handed it 
back to the marshal. 

“But this order doesn’t mention the dog’s name or even tell 
what breed he is,” she demurred. “And we have five dogs on 
the Place. Which one of the five are you going. to shoot?” 
“Why, the one that bitten poor Mr. Twinch, of course, lady,” 


Almost, the rending teeth and 
striking forefeet were within 
reach of their helpless goal, 
when something furry flung 
itself at the horse’s face. 
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explained the moon-faced marshal. “It says here on this paper 
that—” 

“Yes,” interposed the Mistress, her pleasant voice unruffled, her 
face calm. “I just read it. But still that doesn’t answer my 
question. You say you're going to shoot the dog that bit Mr. 
Twinch. (Not that we admit that any of our five dogs bit him.) 
But how are you going to find out which of the five it is? Two 
or three of the dogs are valuable, from a money standpoint. So 
you can’t very well shoot all five. You would be letting yourself 
in for a terrifically large damage-suit. You might even lose that 
very becoming badge you just showed us. How are you going 
to find out which dog it was?” 

Her sweet voice was courteously quizzical. There was a half- 
smile on her lips. The Master knew she was sick with fear, and 
he gave mental homage to her perfect acting, as well as to her 
quick resourcefulness. The marshal looked puzzled—scratched 
his head, then read the court order through. 

“Yes,” resumed the Mistress, “we have five dogs here. You 
realize you have no right to kill them all; and you wouldn’t do 
such an insane thing. More than that, you can’t kill any one of 
them at random on the chance that he may be the dog you were 
told to kill. Because the chances would be five to one against 
your killing the right dog. And if you should kill the wrong one, 
you would be in all sorts of trouble with the law. What are you 
going to do about it?” 





The marshal scowled, his round pink face puckering like a 
cross baby’s. 

“Did Mr. Twinch describe the dog that he says bit him?” asked 
the Mistress, with the air of one who seeks to encourage a defec- 
tive child. “Perhaps that might give you a clue.” 

“Yes, he did!” snapped the marshal. “I heard him tell the 
judge it was as big as a yearling calf and had great big glaring 
eyes and a blackish curly coat and tusks like a wild boar’s and—” 

“Good!” applauded the Mistress. “That gives you something 
to go on. Suppose you take a look around the kennels and the 
house. And when you find a dog as big as a yearling calf, and 
with great big glaring eyes and a curly black coat, all you have to 
do is to shoot him. Unless you're afraid of getting the wrong 
dog and standing a heavy damage-suit.” 

“Ma’am—and you too, Mister!” roared the marshal in sudden 
arrogance. “In the name of the law I call on you to tell me which 
of your dogs bitten Mr. Twinch!” 

The Mistress’ laugh was infuriating to the official as she said: 

“J didn’t see anything in your court order directing either my 
husband or myself to point out the dog to you. Pick out the 
right one, if you can. You can hardly expect us to do it for 
you.” ‘ 

“Ma’am,” growled the marshal, “it’d give me a lot of pleasure 
to see you in jail, for the way you’ve hornswoggled me. But if 
ever you run for office, you’ve got my (Continued on page 114) 
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[NX Europe, where parents arrange 
the betrothal of their children, 
young couples usually fall in love 
after marriage. And they remain in 
love. In America, where the young 
are free to indulge in indiscriminate 
flirtations and rush into unions of 
their often unadvised choice, they 
more generally than not fall out of 
love after marriage. The end is sep- 
aration or divorce. 

Abroad, marriage is still regarded 
as a sacred and binding contract to 
last for life, an institution for the 
building of the family and perpetua- 
tion of the race. Usually it endures. 

Here some women, asserting their 
right to be free to lead their individ- 
ual lives, have repudiated the tradi- 
tion that matrimony is sacred and 
lasting and that their duty as wives 
and mothers should outweigh all per- 
sonal considerations. 

In Europe women as a rule desire 
to fulfill the function of their sex and 
want children. Here many women 
abhor motherhood. The old-fash- 
ioned mother puts the well-being of 
her children above every selfish de- 
sire; the new womanhood, obsessed 
with a fetish of “self-determination,” 
puts children in the background. 
In their aversion to motherhood, 
their neglect of their young, their 
suppression of normal instincts and 
their mode of living, they are going 
against all the laws of nature. 

As a young woman I fully appre- 
ciated the unjustness of the “double 
standard,” of the tyrannous domi- 
nance of fathers and husbands in 
women’s lives, and the need of an 
ameliorating readjustment that would 
give women a certain right to their 
own lives. After spending most of 
my thirteen years of married life in 
France, where I have seen traditions 
of the past, tested by centuries, tried 
out under my own eyes, I have be- 
come convinced that Europe is wiser 
in refraining from extremes and that 
it knows what is best for the welfare 
of the race. 

Here you find a class of women— 
as heedless, helpless and inexpe- 
rienced as children—who have cast 
into the discard the old guideposts 
and rules worked out through cen- 
turies of experience, for a ten-year- 
old credo of rights whose main 
result has been a social derangement 
without manifest benefits; a de- 
struction of all romantic ideals in 
courtship, a disruption of homes, 
widespread neglect or desertion of 
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DUCHESS de RICHELIEU 


[HERE is a common impression that the new laxity, 
which afflicts American society, is merely a local phase 
of a civilization-wide epidemic. 


The Duchess de Richelieu vigorously denies this and 
makes graphic and significant contrasts between the man- 
ners and morals of American “society” and that abroad. 


No one knows both circles better than she. As Miss 
Elinor Douglas Wise, she was a popular débutante in Bal- 
timore and Washington; her family, the third oldest in 
Virginia, has played a prominent and distinguished part 
in American history. 


Since her marriage to the Duke Armand de Richelieu, 
she has lived abroad and, visiting America frequently, has 
been deeply impressed by the increasing contrast between 
“society” in Europe and. here. 


The dukedom of Richelieu was created by Louis XIII 
for the great Cardinal Richelieu, and the king provided 
that the title should continue in the family through col- 
lateral descent. The Duke and Duchess therefore hold 
one of the most famous titles and some of the most 
beautiful old estates in France. 





children, and an undermining of the 
institution upon which civilization is 
built. 

Home-life, as it has existed for 
centuries, in America threatens to 
become extinct. Permanence in mar- 
riage—the bulwark of social well-be- 
ing—in certain circles is about as 
antique as customs of the reign of 
Tut-Ank-Ahmen. 

My friends in Europe regard the 
increase of divorces in America—an 
index to unsettled marriage condi- 
tions—as an inexplicable and fright- 
ful phenomenon. 

Before I came back to America 
last winter, a European statesman, 
in discussing the situation, pointed 
out to me that in 1906, when the 
feminist movement was in its in- 
fancy, there were only 72,062 
divorces in the United States, where- 
as in 1926, after women had pos- 
sessed their legal status for nine 
years, it had increased to 180,868, the 
increase being out of all ratio to the 
increase of population and marriage. 

In France divorce practically does 
not exist. 

Most divorces are granted in Paris, 
where it was estimated there were 
approximately four thousand in 1926, 
which far outnumbers those through- 
out the rest of the country. You 
must bear in mind these included 
divorces of rich Americans, and were 
mostly granted to people who did not 
subscribe to French traditions and 
religious beliefs. 

In proportion to numbers, most 
divorces in America are secured by 
people of the rich or leisured classes. 
Among the French aristocracy even 
separations, which the church per- 
mits, are rare; divorce is infrequently 
obtained, and then there is seldom 
remarriage. A divorced woman who 
remarries is not received in the 
strictest circles of society—but a 
young American woman of means and 
social position who has not been di- 
vorced and remarried is a sort of 
rara avis here. 

In France the conservative ma- 
jority who constitute the backbone 
of the nation have comt to regard 
the American divorce situation with 
a great deal of indignation, as it has 
been brought to their very doors. 
Taking advantage of the lax divorce- 
laws and the venality of lawyers and 
certain judges, Americans have be- 
gun an exodus to Paris to disentangle 
bonds that, out of weariness or for a 
whim, have become irksome. These 
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divorces—far exceeding in number the legal separa- 
tions granted to French people of the better classes— 
are granted, often on flimsy technicgl pretexts or 
fraud, to Americans able to pay fees ranging from 
three thousand dollars to fifty thousand dollars. The 
cost of her divorce to one wealthy New York woman 
exceeded fifty thousand dollars, but she said her free- 
dom “was cheap at that.” Promptly she returned to 
America and annexed a husband richer than her first. 

Social life in France is grounded on strict traditions, 
as I have said; not all marriages are happy, one must 
admit, nor can one say the majority of French hus- 
bands are absolutely faithful, or that wives are not 
sometimes guilty of secret infidelity. But at least 
appearances are preserved; the skeletons in the con- 
jugal closet are locked away, and if individuals fail 
themselves in conduct, the standards of what is right 


Porte de Chinon, the unique en 


are rigorously upheld. Here moral turpitude seems to be condoned 
as a phase of “equal rights.” 

As it has affected marriage the feminist movement seems to 
show that many women have become more fickle than men. Men 
were formerly represented as the more promiscuous sex. Com- 
pared to women, with their deep-rooted maternal instinct, which 
inspired them to cling to their nest while a husband strayed, men 
supposedly possessed comparatively little sense of responsibility 
as fathers. A man might desert his child—but a mother, never! 
She “would make any sacrifices for her children,” “stick to them 
through thick and thin.” One recalls the old picture of the 
proverbial mother wearing her knuckles to the bone over a wash- 
tub or stitching with the needle until her eyes became dim, to sup- 
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The marketplace at Richelieu, 






cent to husbands and seven and one-tenth to wives. 
In other words less than half as many women were 
able to secure divorce from faithless husbands as men 
did from unfaithful women. 

And here is another illuminating fact: of the 
divorces granied husbands, the proportion for adultery 
was highest during the first two years of marriage 
(which would seem to-indicate a woman tired more 
quickly), while of the divorces granted wives for adul- 
tery, the proportion was lowest during the first five 
years of marriage, but rose only after the sixth year, 
which would, on the other hand, indicate men are more 
inclined to fidelity and tire only after a number of 
years have elapsed. Most divorces are granted in 
the earlier years of marriage, more than two-thirds 
being granted to couples married less than ten years. 
When a couple stick it out for ten years—as statistics 
prove—marriage generally endures. 

The great tragedy of divorce is where children are concerned. 
In 1925, minor children were involved in thirty-six per cent of 
all divorces, and investigations show an increasing proportion in 
which the young are affected. 

Abroad children are the supreme consideration in marriage. 
If a couple cease to love one another, even if they are unhappy 
together, every sacrifice is made to preserve the home for the 
young. Here, obsessed with the mania of their egregious inde- 
pendence and self-importance, a woman deserts her children, and 
often the cradle, for some career, some cause, for some man she 
likes better than her husband, or a fretful impatience with ties 
against which she chafes. They have the right to be free! You 
find them divorcing one husband only to marry a second, third 

or fourth. 
—E So you find in 





left to the mercy of hunger, 
the landlord and the elements. 
If that was true a quarter of a 
century ago,—when, indeed, 
there was a live maternal in- 
stinct among women of the 
sheltered classes,—it is not true 
of a vast proportion of your 
emancipated females today. 
Among a vast class, men make 
better fathers than women 
make mothers. 

Recent court records do not 
maintain the old tradition that 
wives are more faithful than 
men. On the contrary, the 
most frequent cause of divorces 
granted to husbands in 1925 
was desertion by their wives— 
over forty-five per cent, this 
average obtaining during sev- 
eral preceding years, and since. 

In 1925 the percentage of 
divorces granted on grounds 
of infidelity was sixteen per 


port little ones the father had 














America today chil- 
dren brought up by 
new fathers and 
mothers, and in the 
same household often 
find two or three 
groups of children of 
different parentage. 
Women with three 
sets of children—ex- 
husbands visiting a 
child in the home of 
a first wife, who lives 
with a second or 
third husband! As a 
European friend of 
mine, speaking of a 
famous American so- 
ciety beauty who 
married for the fourth 
time, put it: “Even 
the animals seem 
more faithful, (Con- 
tinued on page 148) 
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Bullets are O)beyed 


A Story of the Southwest By 


Robert Winchester 


Here are the undertones of reality 


“DP yer pa say ye could take that thing 

out, now?” demanded old Mike, com- 
ing out on the field just as the two me- 
chanics rolled the trim, powerful airplane 
out of the hangar. 

“No, he didn’t,” answered Betty Ann 
Lee, an impish grin on her pretty face; “and 
he didn’t say I couldn’t, either, Mr. Michael 
McCarthy!” 

“Well, then, I dunno. "Tis no thing for the likes of ye to be 
foolin’ wid. I think maybe I—” 

“Try and stop me!” said Betty Ann, regarding the old Irishman 
with a hostile air. “You needn’t think for a minute you’re my—” 
Seeing the blue of Mike’s eyes-begin to get steely, she stopped— 
which showed very good judgment—and at once she tacked: “Oh, 
Mike,” she coaxed, easing up to him and slipping her slim young 
arms around his grizzled old neck, “please, Mike, be good to me! 
You’ve been awful mean to me since I came from school.” And 
she tried without much success to squeeze out a tear. 

At this totally unfounded accusation Mike’s mouth came open 
and he reached up to disengage her arms. “Go awn away from me 
wid yer smoochin’,” he said, firmly. “I know ye full well; ye little 
omadhaun!”’ 

“Daddy didn’t say I couldn’t,” Betty Ann went on. “I told him 
before he left that I was going to fly to El Paso this morning.” 

“Ye did—I heard ye. But in yer own wan, he thought ye meant 
—not this big wan of his.” 

“Please, Mike, I can fly it, honest and truly I can.”’ She stepped 
back and smiled at him, making the corners of her lovely mouth 
go down and tremble a little. 

The hard old Irishman who had been Grizzly Lee’s partner in 
the Rangers before there were million-dollar oil wells and ranches 
and yachts and flying-fields, looked at the graceful figure in the 
flying overalls. He had helped take care of her that winter up in 
the Santiago Range when her mother had gone over the One-way 
Trail, leaving the two men with two-year-old Betty Ann. They 
had done the best they could, and, as Mike boasted, “Out we brung 
herself in the spring, fat and sassy.” 

His eyes softened. “Sure now, alannah,” he coaxed in turn, “ ’tis 
well ye know ye oughtn’t to be monkeyin’ around them things at 
all. Stay on the ground, acushla! All the time ye was takin’ them 
lessons, me heart was in me mouth.” 

“Why, Mike! It’s just as safe as anything! Come on, I’ll show 
you.” And she led him, protesting volubly, to the airplane. “Climb 
up here and look,” she ordered. ‘See that stick? Well, when you 
pull it this way, you go up; that way, you come down; and—” 

“Enough,” said old Mike. “ ’Tis all I want to know of the dom’ 
thing! Ye can come down widout pullin’ that stick, too—as many 
a good lad has found out. Well, go awn wid ye, now, and if any- 
thing happens to ye, the ould man will be takin’ me apart—would 
he be man enough.” 

“Oh, Mike, I love you next to Daddy! You're so good to me!” 

“Ye just got through tellin’ me how mean I was to ye. Get along 
now, and quit begoozlin’ the ould man, ye monkey child! I’m on 
to ye!” 

Mike went back to the hangar and stood shaking his head, watch- 
ing the two mechanics turn the prop over. 

“Sure,” he said to his pipe as he was lighting it, “that little devil 
could smooch the ears off a brass gibbon; and her wid the nerve of 
a— Mary Mother! Look at her take that thing up! May all the 


“? 


good saints be wid her and watch over her!” 
The machine taxied down the field and took off directly in the 
wind, spiraling up, climbing to get altitude. Mike watched it until 





—naturally, for Mr. Winchester 
has seen service on the frontier both 
in the skyand on the ground. And 
surely he has “met up” with at 
least one very unusual young lady. 


Illustrated by Rico Tomaso 


it disappeared, still shaking his head. “Un- 
derground, yis,” he announced, “an’ on top, 
to anything that comes, yis again—but 
up in wan of them dom’ things, no—all 


the time! Git to work, ye two slingeing 
spridhogues!” — to the two grinning me- 
chanics. .... 


“Flying this crate,” said Betty Ann 
triumphantly to the little white cloud above 
and before her, as she cleared the highest peak of the Sierra Blanca 
Range, “is like taking candy from a child. Watch your old Aunt 
Betty do an Immelman, cloud, and be jealous.” 

She began stunting gayly, the powerful plane seeming to join 
in the play with her—loops and figure eights, side-slips and tail- 
spins, glides, up in a tight spiral, regardless of the chances of 
pancaking down. 

The great white plane skylarked around up in the blue for an 
hour, then started on the straight-away as if realizing it was really 
going somewhere. 

“I did ’em all,” said Betty Ann vaingloriously, “except the bar- 
rel-roll—and if you really and truly want to see a regular barrel- 
roll, Mr. Cloud, I think I’m man enough to show you a real one— 
after I glide down once more. Then I'll come back and—” 

Down Betty went, in a long smooth glide. The air was perfect 
in its clearness and as she straightened out to begin a tight spiral 
up, she could see the ground below her plainly. As the big plane 
roared along she flashed a quick glance downward. 

“Hello!” she announced to no one in particular. “The top of 
that hill is level as a table. Ill bet I could land this bus right 
smack on— Why! There’re men running, and— Well!” 

In the quick glance she had seen several little figures come sud- 
denly from behind a big rock over on the left and start to run 
across the hill. One of them seemed to stumble and fall; then, in 
a minute, another. Quite a way down the hill was a blot she knew 
must be a car. 

“That’s a fight,” Betty declared, positively. “There’s some one 
near that ledge, and he might be a Ranger. I’m going to circle and 
see what—” She made a vertical bank, circled and headed for 
the hill. The idea of going on about her own affairs, or the danger 
of attracting unpleasant attention, if it was a fight, never occurred 
to her. 

Just as she was over the car her motor stalled, without even 
a preliminary sputter. 

Instead of attending strictly to the business of flying, she had 
been looking over the side at What, from her height, looked like 
a rag doll thrown over the wheel. What she had done was to pull 
the plane up into a steep climb, and the motor—as if tired of 
playing around when it ought to be going somewhere—promptly 
had stalled on her. 

Just as promptly Betty came back to the important business on 
hand. She side-slipped, skidded and made a three-point landing 
almost on top of the hill. As she taxied along, the nose pointing 
directly at the ledge, one of the wheels went into a little arroyo 
and she cracked up. Not bad as far as the fuselage and motor 
went, but the right wing and aileron were washed out. 

She unbuckled her safety-belt and stood up to survey the wreck. 
“Damn!” she said, slowly and very distinctly. “Whatever it was 
that broke, it wasn’t—” 

A whiplike report came from the hill at her left and a bullet 
whined close over her head. She promptly sat down. Crawling on 
his hands and knees around the wreck of the right wing, she saw 
a slim young man, dressed in a gray flannel shirt, with worn overalls 
tucked in high laced boots, a heavy belt of cartridges around his 
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waist, from which swung a holstered ivory-handled gun. He was 
trailing a thirty-thirty rifle in his right hand. Betty Ann looked 
at him, and her lovely mouth opened in amazement. There was a 
dark stain on the right shoulder of his flannel shirt. 

“Come down,” he commanded. “Hurry up, before they start—” 

Two more bullets came from the hill; and Betty Ann, born and 
bred in Texas;—where commands given when bullets are flying 
are obeyed promptly,—eased herself out of the cockpit and to the 
ground alongside the young man. “Over to the rock,” he said. 





“Come down,” he 
commanded. “Hurry!” 
Betty Ann, bred in 
Texas,— where com- 
mands given when 
bullets are flying are 
obeyed promptly,— 
eased herself” out of 
the cockpit. 


“They can’t see us 
from— My gosh, 
you're a girl!” 

“What are they 
shooting at you for? 
Why shouldthey 
shoot at me? Who are 
they? My daddy 
will—” 

They had reached 
the cover of the big 
boulder, which was 
within a few feet of 
the one she had 
cracked up on. At the 
back of it was an 
overhanging ledge, ef- 
fectually stopping any 
attack from the rear. 

“They want to kill 
me, I reckon,” replied 
the young man, witha 
cheerful grin that 
showed his even white 
teeth and lighted up 
his bronzed, grave 
young face. “Maybe 
they thought you 
were reinforcements. 
They’re some gents 
that want to get to 
the border right bad 
and the only way they 
can get there with the 
car is down that trail 
yonder. I got them 
holed up.” 

Betty Ann looked 
at the young man ly- 
ing beside her in the 
shelter of the big rock, 
his head out just far 
enough to see around 
it. The blood of the 
fighting Lees ran in 
her, and her spirits at 
once rose to meet the 
occasion. 

“Have you?” she 
asked, gravely. “Or 
have they got you—I 
mean us—holed up?” 

“Well,” the young 
man answered, “I 
reckon it’s about even 
They know they’ve 
got to get me before 
If you wiggle along on this side to that windfall, 


they can go on. 
then under it, you can slip down on the side—my car is there. 
You take it. You can make Bailey’s ranch come night.” 


“What?” said Betty Ann. “And leave you here? Well, I wont!” 

“Yes, you will,” said the young man. “They'll take another 

chance at me pretty soon. They do it regular, every thirty minutes 

or so, hoping I’ll die in the‘meantime, I reckon. You got here just 

as they finished one round. If they get close enough to do some 

real shootin’, they wont stop to see if you're a girl. Start right now!”’ 
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“You need not tie 
me,” said Betty Ann 
icily; “I will sit right 
here, Mr. Earpe. I 
think you're the —” 
“Think whatever you 
please,” said Earpe. 


“T will not! I—my 
plane is here and it’s all 
wrecked and—and I’m 
sick and dizzy from the 
shock of landing that 
way—and I don’t have 
to go.” 
The young man raised 
up on an elbow and 
looked at her sternly. She 
returned the look, her 
hyacinth-blue eyes meet- 
ing his black ones calmly 
“Woman, quit that! 
You’re not sick, and 
you're not dizzy!” he 
said sternly. “Do you 
realize you're plumb in 
the middle of a gun-fight, 
and liable to get killed 
any minute? You go 
away from here. You 
hear me!” 
“In the first place, I 
am not accustomed to 
being addressed as ‘wom- 
an,” said Betty Ann. 
“In the second place, 
how can I help being 
here? I didn’t land here 
of my own accord, I can 
assure you. I’ve just 
stopped being ‘liable to 
get killed’ in that darn’ 
old bus. And in the third 
place,” she added, with 
a triumphant grin, “I’m 
not going in the first 
place. I’m not afraid of 
them and—” 
“Listen,” interrupted 
the young man, “anyone 
would think you had all 
day to drift in! This 
is the bunch that held 
up the Eagle Flat Bank; 
they’re dope-runners and everything else. 
left and they’re like rattlers. You get goin’ now! 
I never saw a girl that—” 
“You come too then, and let them go. Why should you— The 
blood is coming out on your shirt! I—I didn’t know it was blood.” 
“They’re up to something,” the young man said, his keen young 
eyes narrowing as he searched the hills around, “or they don’t 
savvy the airplane. Those jaspers take time out to attend to the 
wounded, I bet you. I thought I got me a couple the last time. 
They’ve been doing that-a-way ever since it started. Like those 
fightin’ waves I read about over in—” 
“Did you hear me?” demanded Betty Ann crossly. “I said for 
you to come too. You'd better; you—your shoulder—” 
“Me!” said the young man. “Come too!” He looked at her in 
amazement. “My name is Earpe,” he said then, simply. 
“What difference does it make what your name is?” demanded 
Betty Ann. “You can’t—” 
The young man grinned. 
“Not any at all,” he agreed. “I reckon I ought to have told you 
before—this here is Ranger business.” 
Betty Ann looked at the young man. 
demanded. 
“Yessum,” he answered, “with a badge and everything. Now, 
will you go away from here like a lady ought to?” 
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There’s five of them 
My gosh, 


“Are you a Ranger?” she 


“Now I’m double sure I wont go away at all,” said Betty Ann 
calmly. “Give me the rifle,” she coaxed, “and I'll take this side. 
You can’t shoot them both. My daddy was a Ranger. I’m Betty 
Ann Lee.” 

“You are? 


My gosh, I might have known it, the way you've 
been acting. I wish to h—heck and high water—your pa was 


here. He’d darn’ soon make you travel! Please go, Betty Ann. I 
can hold these—” 

“What’s your name?” interrupted Betty Ann. 

“For Pete’s sake! Will you go? Supposing anything happened 
to you? I told you once my name was Earpe.” 

“T mean your first name.” 

The bronzed young man glared at her. 

“William,” he answered shortly. 

“Why, Willy-um,” she said gayly. “What a way to answer me! 
Oh, look—over there! Why, it’s a flag of truce! See the arm wav- 
ing it?” 

“Yeah, I see it. Now, when I wave him on, you slip down the 
side and drift, pronto.” 

Earpe reached over and got his hat and waved it cautiously over 
the top of the boulder. 

A man stepped out promptly and came forward. Earpe eased up 
on the rock, not exposing himself much. He laid his rifle down but 
drew his revolver. He knew that they knew a Ranger waving on a 
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flag would play fair—but he also knew that they wouldn’t, if they 
thought they could get away with it. 

The man came to within fifteen feet of the rock and halted. 

“Well,” said Earpe, “cut your wolf loose!” 

“Tt’s like this,’ the man began. “You’ve got us boxed in as 
far as the car goes, until it gets dark—and it’s too late for us to 
back-trail. We know you got a hole in you somewhere, and you 
aint got no water. You got two men already. You let us go 
round, and we'll leave the two you cold-cocked for you to show. 
We could slip by on foot, but—” 

“The walking from here to the border isn’t very good,” inter- 
rupted Earpe gravely; “and long before you could get there, 
the boys would be riding herd on you.” 

“That’s right,” the man admitted calmly. “We’re mostly city 
men and walkin’ don’t look good to us on this stuff. You’ve held us 
up for an hour now, and it’s gettin’ to be cold turkey. We either go 
by right now—or we come and get you. We got to,” he went on 
earnestly. “If we let you hang us up, some of your buddies will 
be along and it’s a case of shoot it out with them, anyway. We got 
fifty grand in the car that we'll cut into for you if—” 

Earpe grinned. “I’m plumb deaf, feller! And you're right about 
the boys coming along.” 

“We could try and get by with the car right now,” added 
the man. “But if you got the driver like you did before, we—” 


“Which same no doubt I would,” said Earpe cheerfully. “It’s 
only two hundred yards and I don’t miss all the time at that 
distance.” 

“That’s all,” said the man. “Let us by, and it’s jake all around. 
If you don’t, there’s five of us left; we might as well shoot it out 
with the two of you. I don’t know who this guy is that’s buttin’ in, 
but—” 

When the man said “with the two of you,” Earpe flashed a quick 
glance sideways. There on the rock, a little to the right and behind 
him, her helmet on, her face half hidden by the stock of his rifle, 
which was cuddled against her cheek, lay Elizabeth Ann Lee 

“This bird,” said Earpe, “is named Lee. There’s always a 
Ranger named Lee buttin’ in, that wont go away. Well, feller, the 
play stacks up like this: I sure hate to be interfering in you gents’ 
business this-a-way, but Captain Billy Yancey told me to stop you 
hombres if you came this way; and he’d get right fussy at me if I 
didn’t. So you’re not going by if I can stop you! Best thing for 
you to do is to come in with your hands up.” 

“We can’t do that, feller. We'd all rather go west than take what 
they’d hand us down here. Well, no harm tryin’—as I told the 
boys.” The man grinned. He had plenty of nerve, whatever he 
was. “I didn’t think you*Rangers would be open for a proposi- 
tion, at that,” he added. 

“We're not,” said Earpe, returning _ (Continued on page 112) 
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ACADEMIC boredom possessed me. It was Monday, and my 

two classes had convinced me that life would hardly be toler- 
able at Olympus University till Saturday brought the Atlantis 
game and the end of the football season. Besides, we would cer- 
tainly lose that game, and sorrow would depress the campus for 
another week. And lunching at the Faculty Club, I ran afoul of 
Waldo Humphries, Assistant Dean, who alternately ate at his 
hygienic salad and wept into it, and would not be comforted. 
The endowment campaign, which was ending on Saturday, had 
hit a snag. By some inconceivable clerical error, the fund for the 
library had been left five thousand dollars short. That was not in 
itself heart-breaking—but a half-million-dollar donation for an 
athletic field house was contingent on the library’s quota being 
raised. Therefore, treble woe—for this late no one could be found 
to give five thousand in a lump sum. 

“We've milked everybody dry,” he mourned. “It isn’t as if it 
were something else than the library. I’d have some hope of rais- 
ing five thousand for chemistry, or baseball stands, or the gym- 
neh. .:.. 5-4 That’s the President’s idea of psychology. I told 
him it was a mistake to advertise our success so loudly. Every- 
body’s convinced we shed millions from our pockets while we 
walk.” 

I went away, still more depressed and wondering why, in the 
face of football and endowments, Olympus was considered an edu- 
cational institution. At four-thirty I went to the library to conduct 
a seminar. These people, I felt, would restore my faith, for they 
were graduate students and therefore presumably keen. 

I lectured for ninety minutes on the principles we scholars use 
in determining the authorship of doubtful texts. It was all, I 
felt, very profound and valuable. And thereupon a young woman, 
with vast spectacles over nearsighted eyes, and a passion for truth 
that made her quiver in her chair, leaned forward and pointed a 
fountain pen straight at my heart. 

“But Professor Sloane,” she said, “if you have-a text and you 
aren’t sure who wrote it, how do you find out?” 
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Moscrip felt several lumps 
on his head and stared 









from a half-closed eye. 
“By the Lord,” he said, 
“there still are four men 

at Olympus!” | 







I drew breath for a reply that would blast her even to her 
descendants of the fourth generation—but suddenly I caught sight 
of Isabel Fleet at the far end of the seminar table. Isabel—this 
was the fifth year that she had been my ally and my delight—was 
holding a handkerchief to her mouth and had turned on me a gaze 
full of the purest joy. I checked myself. 

The class drifted out. Isabel had stayed behind. She retouched 
her lips, squinting into a vanity-mirror little larger than a dime, 
and then stowed mirror and notebooks in a most impressive brief- 
case. 

“Prof,” she said, “when you uncover a nitwit in a seminar, what 
do you do?” 

Inspiration descended upon me. “I sink the pedagogue in the 
bachelor,” I informed her, ‘“‘and ask you to dinner.” 

The smile that had captivated its hundreds of undergraduates 
shone upon me. “Isn’t it heavenly that the quest of the M.A. 
gives me the freedom of the faculty?” She stood up and gave me 
her fur coat to hold. “I was going to the Kappa house. Roast 
lamb—ugh!” 

The genuine brilliance of my impulse dazzled me as we went 
out. Isabel, this year elevated from the estate of loveliest under- 
graduate to that of solemn aspirant for the M.A., had often be- 
fore relieved my academic tedium. I wondered what revues were 
playing the near-by metropolis. 
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We stood under the arc-light at the main gate, debating where 
to go for dinner. Isabel favored the Faculty Club, arguing that 
she had never experienced its immense dignity. I proposed suc- 
cessively more magnificent places in the city. But while the ques- 
tion remained open, there were military footsteps on the walk and 
two young men came through the gate. 

“I tell you, John,” Cam Gorby’s sweet Western drawl loudly 
age his companion, “if you want to find Prof, you look for 

9 

“It’s the whisper of the campus,’ John Nixon agreed. “You'd 
think that at his age—and hers—they’d’ve learned discretion.” 

Thus we were informed that two of my favorite trio were 
Present. It was a trio, now seniors, whom I had protected through 


college against the 
retribution of all au- 
thorities and the de- 
signs of justice. 

Isabel took my arm 
and moved closer to 
me. “Well, at least 
Prof does pay atten- 
tion to me, and I 
haven’t seen you for 
weeks. But go into 
your dance, children, 
for Prof is taking me 
to dinner.” 

Gorby drew a hand 
across his forehead. 
“Was the word you 
made out dinner, 
Johnny?” 

“We been waitin’ at 
your office, Prof,” 
Nixon explained. “We 
both had to contribute 
all our wealth to an 
entertainment that 
Larrabee’s getting up. 
And Luigi shut off our 
credit at the Napoli, 
owin’ to a misunder- 
standing. And Cam 
can’t eat at the Delt 
house till he pays his 
bill, and I, thank God, 
aint a Delt. We thought 
you might stake us to 
a meal.” 

The appeal struck at 
the universal experi- 
ence of college men. I 
reached for my wallet, 
but Gorby said deli- 
cately: “Seeing that 
you’re out to feed Izzy 
anyway, wouldn’t an 
invitation be more re- 
fined than just char- 
ity?” 

A taxi bore us to- 
ward the metropolis, the boys dis- 
coursing gravely about the affluence of 
the faculty they were allowed to share 
We sought out a Spanish place known 
to gourmets, and my tedium vanished 
And Isabel’s laughter had a power to 
remind me that I was the youngest 
man who had ever borne the title of 
associate professor at the university 

Demi-tasses were before us when 
they remembered the absent brother. 
“When Larrabee hears of this,” Nixon 
said, “his soul will turn to clabber.” 

Isabel asked, “Where is Jack?” 

“You tell ’em, Cam,” said Nixon; 
“you’re a brother Delt.” 

Gorby’s face expressed tolerant distaste. “Well, a bozo wandered 
into the Delt house the other day and gave us the grip. Brother Le- 
land Moscrip, Olympus, 1911. Lucky for Delta that. Larrabee was 
there—he bossed that dizzy gang till they showed sense. You see, 
Brother Moscrip went to Olympus when men were bassos. They 
used to let off fire-crackers in chapel, and waylay cops and black 
up their faces. When they didn’t have anything else to do, they'd 
sing, and then go out and wreck a street-car. Well, we believe in 
giving birds like him what they want, if they can pay for it.” 

That would be the tall, exquisitely tailored man whom Larrabee 
had introduced to me this morning and who had shown an ex- 
aggerated respect for me. “Fifth Avenue clothes?” I asked. 
“Probably two or three years older than I am? Very respectful?” 
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“Yeh,” Nixon said. “I told Jack to take him to your class.” 

“What’s the act?” Isabel said. 

“All depends on what turns up. Maybe we wont need you. 
Maybe we wont have to call on Prof. All I know is, Brother 
Moscrip just sold his sulphur mine. Larrabee’s already got a new 
carpet for the Delts.” 

“And a promise to pay off the chattel mortgage on the piano,” 
Cam added. “That came frém Jack’s making the boys sing ‘The 
Son of a Gambolier’ and explaining that the piano wouldn’t be 
with us much longer. And those dumb Delts didn’t have sense 
enough to see their chance. .... I'll say ‘The Son of a Gam- 
bolier’ dates the brother. That, and the fact he can remember 
when there were shy co-eds.” 

It was time to leave for the revue, and Isabel waved them away. 
They stood for a moment arguing, then, just as my taxi appeared, 
came to a decision. 

“Oh, Prof!” I turned back to them. “We left our last 
cent with Larrabee. Seven miles is an awful long way to 
walk. We wouldn’t dream of bracing our host—but if we 
gave you a sight draft on Jack for twenty cents—” 

The next afternoon Larrabee and the Brother Delt ap- 
peared at my three o’clock class; and, almost at the end 
of the hour, I happened to glance at the visitor—and 
nearly stopped short. For Mr. Moscrip’s cheeks wore a 
deep scarlet blush and his eyes were fixed on the floor. 
I had been talking about “Tristram Shandy’”—and there 
were women in the class! A great joy welled up within 
me, for I now understood Mr. Moscrip. I scrutinized the 
co-eds while I brought the lecture to a close. There were 
plenty of flushed cheeks, but the cosmetic industry, not 
I, was responsible for them. 

The visitors joined me after class. Brother Moscrip’s 
respect for my title was too great to permit him any 
comment on my frankness. Instead, in a hesitant manner, 
he invited me to have dinner that evening at the Delt 
house. 

“T believe there should be contact between the students 
and the faculty,” he explained. 

“Two of them touched me last night,” I murmured, 
and we strolled across the campus, deserted now that 
three o’clock classes were over, and beginning to soften 
toward twilight. ‘“You’ve noticed many changes, Mr. 
Moscrip?” I asked. 

“Yes!”—sadly. “I wish I could feel they were for 
the better.” 

I nodded. “We’ve gone out to grow. ‘Olympus Serves’ 
is a good selling slogan. You could perhaps distinguish 
us from an advertising agency.” I waved in the direc- 
tion of the library. “That remains just as you left it in 
1911, just as it was left in 1891. We stack new books 
in the furnace-room and the dustbin. But you’ve seen the 
stadium? It cost a million dollars.” 

Mr. Moscrip woke up with a bang. “It has carried 
the name of Olympus all over the world. I heard about 
it in the mountains of Chile and it made me happy. I 
liked to think of Olympus men in every corner of the 
map rejoicing that we have a stadium at last.” 

“Oh,” I said. Jack Larrabee’s elbow grazed mine. 

“But for that stadium I’d be there yet,” he went on. 
“TI sent in my contribution and wore the little’ brass pin 
every day I lived. I got the Alumni Bulletin months late, 
and I followed the construction brick by brick, I bet you. 
The first season it was ready, I began to get sick for a 
sight of it. The next season I tried to sell out, but I 
couldn’t in time. I said then: ‘Lee Moscrip, you’re going 
to see the Atlantis game in that stadium next year if it 
loses you fifty thousand dollars.’ Well, Professor, here I 
am, and the Atlantis game don’t come till Saturday. Ask 
me—that stadium’s been a real ideal of mine.” 

He paused, forgetting us almost. Then he sighed. “And 
by golly, since I’ve come back, I’ve begun to wonder if 
Olympus is worthy of that stadium!” 

I left them at my office, regretting my disrespectful words about 
the library. At six o’clock I presented myself at the Delt house. 
Dining at fraternity houses was no novelty to me. All the organ- 
izations made a practice of entertaining professors, especially to- 
ward examination time. Going to the fraternity house, you were 
met by a group of carefully clothed young men who surrounded 
you with respectful attention. Courteous gentlemen brought you 
cigarettes and snapped dozens of patent lighters for you. The 
chapter aspirant to Phi Beta Kappa stuck at your side and talked 








Gaily the Troubadour 





endlessly from his lecture notes on Kant and Einstein. Then you 
went to the dining-room and emerged later with a conviction that 
all was well with college youth, since digestions that could steadily 


survive such food were proof against the world. A half-hour 
more of determined civility, with perhaps the chapter jazz-hound 
softly producing “Traiimerei” at the piano, and then you left, 
the chapter forming a double row at the door. But nearly al- 
ways, before the door was quite shut behind you, you heard 
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a prematurely fervent youth returning thanks to God. .... 
Today the atmosphere was even more churchlike. Four or five 
Delts were studying at tables obviously intended for poker games. 
On the rug before the fireplace a baseball captain was arguing 
with a basketball center some fine point of behavioristic psy- 
chology. In the corner whence Larrabee rushed to greet me, Gorby 
and several others were raptly listening to Brother Moscrip’s ac- 
count of the days when fraternities had been really impressive. 
Murmurs of delight greeted the conclusion of the saga. Then the 
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By Bernard De Voto 


president of the chapter, whom I remembered to have flunked at 
least once, announced that dinner was ready. 

One of the small tables had been set aside for Moscrip and me 
and my two hosts. Cam Gorby’s nudge restrained me from sit- 
ting down. Surprised, I beheld the chapter standing behind their 
chairs. The president lifted a finger and everyone sang. “The 
Delta Star” wasn’t bad, though the key was noticeably uncertain. 
I saw peace and pride in Moscrip’s eyes. There was a husky 
whisper as forty throats were cleared; then “Carmina Collegiz,” 
the Olympus hymn, began. The first two lines were always lusty, 
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but thereafter no one ever remembered it. Dozens of convocations 
had failed to teach me any more. But Brother Moscrip’s fervent 
baritone was a solo through four stanzas, the chapter supporting 
him with a rumble whose syllables might well have been a table 
of logarithms. 

Gorby whispered, as the forty chairs scraped the floor: “Thus 
a in 1911. There’s more debts than the piano. Don’t grin, 

rof.” 

Moscrip at once hurled a question in the direction of everyone. 
“I haven’t heard a word about the game all day. Don’t you men 
know we're playing Atlantis Saturday? What are the odds?” 

“Oh, about five to one,” Gorby said. 

“That’s something like. It’s the first sign of life I’ve seen here. 
Keep the team favorite over last year’s champions and your spirit 
can’t be as unsound as it seems.” 
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“T meant five to one on Atlantis.” 

“What!” Brother Moscrip stared at Gorby, and his voice was 
scandalized. “Do you mean to tell me that Olympus men are 
accepting odds from Atlantis?” 

“Not many of them.” 

“I should hope not! The man who asks better than even money 
on his team—why, he’s a scut; he’s a—a blatherskite.” 

“You don’t get me. I mean not many are betting even at five 
to one. Why bet against a sure thing?” 

Larrabee was scowling fiercely, and I felt his foot groping for 
a leg he could be sure 
was Gorby’s. Brother 
Moscrip was accusing, 
astounded, righteous 
altogether. But Gorby, 
apparently under great 
pressure, managed to 
speak first. “Nobody’s 
scored on Atlantis this 
year. We’ve lost one 
game, twenty to six, to 
a team they beat. 
—Hey, Pete,”—to the 
chapter president,— 
“how bad did Atlantis 
beat Moscow?” 

“Twenty-six to noth- 
ing,” Pete said offhand. 

But a murmur cor- 
rected him: “Twenty- 
seven to nothing, three 
goals kicked.” 

Gorby finished: “And 
if we ever did have a 
chance, it went up the 
river when that half- 
back bust an ankle — 
I’ve forgotten his 
name.” 

Headlines were 
printed large on Mos- 
crip’s face. “That's 
the trouble with Olym- 
pus. You sit round 
and talk, and don’t 
even know the scores. 
You admit you’re go- 
ing to get beat!” He 
swung a finger under Gorby’s chin. “I tell you, 
Olympus never admits it’s licked. The darker 
the prospect, the louder an Olympus man gets 
out and yells for victory. You ought to be 
hocking your clothes to get money to back 
that team. You ought to knock down any man 
that’s got nerve enough to offer you odds. 
What’s the matter with all of you—yellow?” 

“Aw, you talk like a funny paper. That’s 
the way boarding-school girls think college 
ought to be.” 

There was a snicker at one of the tables, and I saw Pete, the 
president, glaring at the offender. But Moscrip did not hear, hav- 
ing been appalled by another thought. 

“By golly, I haven’t heard a word about the snake-dance, 
either.” 

“Snake-dance?” Gorby said. “Better wait till we win the game.” 

“T mean the snake-dance the night before the Atlantis game.” 

“Never heard of one.” 

Moscrip stared. Half the chapter was listening to our table, 
but no one seemed to understand what was on his mind. Here I 
could act as a historian. “It has been given up,” I explained. 
“T’ve taught at Olympus for eight years, and there’s never been 
one in my time. But I remember hearing of the tradition when I 
first came.” 

“No snake-dance the night before the Atlantis game?” And 
now Moscrip’s voice was between awe and horror. “You mean 
to say they’ve given that up? When I was in college, it was 
the wildest night of the year. Every shop in town took in its 
signs. The people took off their gates. The cops kept off the 
streets. I tell you, there was spirit at Olympus in those days! 
Yes, and men, too.” 

Gorby sighed. “I'll say we’ve gtown (Continued on page 132) 
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EG SAWYER sat in her living-room awaiting 

her guests and running over in her mind the 
methods by which she hoped to put her decoration 
ideas across with Mr. Chillson—also to make Mr. 
Bailey, her chief, vice-president of the firm of architects, think 
they were his own ideas. That would be easy enough if they went 
over. 

Ordinarily a.woman giving an important business dinner would 
be busy at the last minute in a final survey of everything. But 
Peg had confidence in Lena and Steve. The dining-room was 
satisfying with its flash of crystal and gleam of suave high lights 
on the silver, the graceful backs of the Chippendale chairs and the 
glitter of the Sheffield platters. The living-room showed what an 
artist could do with a small space. Peg’s position enabled her to 
pick up good bits and a show piece or two, tellingly disposed. She 
felt a glow of pride in thinking it was all hers and Steve's. Being 
married certainly gave one a standing in the world. 

Steve came around the dining-table and leaned against the door- 
jamb. 

“Doesn’t it make you feel important?” exclaimed Peg. “Us, 
with our home and giving people dinners!” 

“T don’t feel so awfully important when I am with you in the 
company of your employers, or anyone who has authority over 
you. That doesn’t make me feel important, I assure you.” 

“Oh, Steve!” 

“There now, Peggy. I wont be disagreeable. Trust me. I'll 
play my part as husband of the brilliant interior decorator. I'll 
carve the roast and yes the client and show proper respect to your 
chief.” 

“T know you object to Bailey, but I can assure you he is a 
tremendous factor in getting architectural business.” 

“Object to him? No, if I objected in any vital sense, I wouldn’t 
sit at the table with him. A very sensitive mind might object to 
his way of taking you by the elbow, his affectionate possessive airs 
and his chummy, intimate accents. I know, of course, that it is 
all business with Bailey. He is always selling the firm, and he 
has to make the clients understand thoroughly that you are giving 
all yourself to your work for them, and are not dividing your 
allegiance with your home. He has to shove your home life aside 
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as if it were nothing, and a very sensitive husband might sniff 
offense at that.” 

“Tt’s just his way.” 

“Why, certainly; and when you've said that, you've said all. 
And a plenty.” 

T-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-rl 

“Here they come. The cracked ice! Oh, gee, I plumb forgot it. 
Steve, run!” 

If there was any one time-tattered, poetic phrase that more than 
another made Peg smile, it was that old one from the cannery: 
“Love is of man’s life a thing apart; ‘tis woman’s whole existence.” 
No one could be more in love than she and Steve were with each 
other, but as long as she owned herself she could give herself 
afresh every day. If she handed over her entire present and future 
in one package, she felt that she would be done. 

It can be seen that Peg’s conception of love was impulsive. That 
was how she got married. She walked into the office one morning 
and stuck out her hand to show a platinum hoop in which was 
embedded a circle of tiny square-cut sapphires. 

“Boys and girls,” she said, “I’m married.” Then she sat down 
at her drawing-board and began to cry. 

There was nothing unusual about Peg crying. She was exaltée 
by nature. But she was such a darling that crying became her, and 
she would snap out of it fresher and sweeter than ever, like an 
April morning. This time she cried a little longer than usual—in 
fact, it was almost like a touch of hysterics. 

Among the gentlemen members of the staff were several cold, 
still faces. One of them took off his smock and went out and got 
drunk. 
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Peg pulled herself together and tried to work, but there were too 
many excited people running in to whom she had to explain that 
yes, it was a fact. Also she was too shaken up. They sent her 
home. One or two of the chiefs knew Steve, salesman for a hard- 
wood flooring concern, who formerly called on the firm. That was 
how Peg had met him. After work, all the office force made haste 
to the little flat Peg shared with another girl. Steve and his friends 
were there. The place was full of flowers, Scotch, congratulations 
and tears. 

Even less of an important feature than at ordinary wedding 
celebrations was the bridegroom. However, the curious saw that 
he was brown-haired, fairly good-looking, smiling but embarrassed. 
“Buzz” Bailey, as a member of the firm and the great man of the 
gathering, came in cheering and waving a bottle around his head. 
rx pounded Steve hilariously and patronizingly on the shoulder- 
slades. 

“You've got to be good to this little girl,” he cried. He took 
Peg by the elbow. He pinched her arm. “We expect you to be 
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8 f () © ~There_was a question in ob- 
~=erservers. minds for a few days 
if the couple—that is, if Peg— 
really meant to go through with 
it. But she seemed to accus- 
tom herself to the idea. They 
made a few trips together to 
meet their respective families 
and then leased an apartment. 
So the miracle began. 

“Don’t ever expect me to 
bury myself in a flat. I’m used 
to real life. This is a partner- 
ship and not a jail sentence,” 
Peg warned Steve. 

“You know mighty 
well I think you're a 
wonder,” replied Steve 
delightedly. “There’s no- 
body admires you more 
than I do.” 

One morning, soon 
after their ten-days’ 
honeymoon, Peg had a 
headache and asked 
Steve to call her office 
and tell them she would 
be down late. To her 
surprise he refused. 

“I'd feel like John 
Henry, the washerwom- 
an’s husband, explaining 
that Mandy would be 
late with the laundry,” 
he said. 

“Is that why | you 
wouldn’t stop at the 
office the other day to 
get me?”’ 

“Yes. Suppose I hap- 
pened in and heard one 
of those chiefs of yours 
send for you to come to 
his office, or give you 
some order, or start to 
rough-house some of 
your renderings, the way 
I’ve heard them do with 
other artists—my wife!” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“T’d feel like socking 
him one. If I didn’t 
sock him, I’d feel like a 
worm, Take your pick.” 

“That’s nonsense.” 

“Maybe so, but that’s 
the way men are.” 

“What did you marry 
me for? You knew I was 
crazy about my work.” 

“Because I had to have you, little sweetheart.” 

They started housekeeping on a scale measured by budgeting 
their combined salaries. Within the year Steve got a thousand 
dollars raise and an agreement for a husky bonus every January 
first. At once he came at Peg to quit her job. 

She backed away. “What, me, stay at home, buried alive! I 
hate housekeeping! I hate afternoon bridge parties! No. No. 
Please don’t ever bring this up again.” 

“Peg, don’t you see I can’t stand it that other men have a right 
to your time and your thoughts.” 

“Now, Steve!” A diamond was at the corner of each pleading, 
violet eye. Peg was not a crying wife; she was just irresistible. 
“Come here to me. Let me fix that button on your shirt. I'll 
show you I’m domestic. I'll show you I’m feminine.” He sat on 
the floor and leaned against her knee while she tightened up the 
button and afterward rumpled his hair. Peg went to his chiffonier 
and pulled out his socks amd sat in a bedroom rocker and began 
to darn them in a funny, unaccustomed way. Steve pulled up a 
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stool beside her and sat with his arm around 
her shoulders. “I want to take care of you.” 
Peg looked at her darn admiringly. “I want 
to look after you and mother you. It’s the 
old instinct, I suppose.” 

Steve picked her up and carried her out 
to his armchair in the living-room and sat 
down with her on his lap. 

“Aren’t we going to have a home up on 
the North Shore and some kids of our own?” 

“Some day, sure. Meanwhile we are 
living pretty well, and at the same time 
saving at the rate of five thousand a year. 
Me for that.” 

“You're twenty-six and I’m thirty, Peg.” 

“Oh, Steve, please! Isn’t this good 
enough for you? It’s just my ideal of life. 
I’ve got to be in the big game. Don’t make 
me miserable.” 

A flat occupied by two persons, both in 
the outside struggle, sometimes contains two 
tired and overstrung individuals. Steve not 
infrequently, in the routine of life, came in 
showing the marks of the daily battle. He 
had to get used to seeing Peg often the 
same way. Some of their dinners were 
quite silent. Steve recovered quicker. He 
was stronger, and his fatigue was more 
physical. Then he had to watch the Tired 
Working Woman languidly picking at 
her food, her thoughts far away. 

Peg often brought work home, the 
penalty of ambition. She had her 
drawing-board and paints in their little 
library-study, off the living-room, and 
a special light rigged for color work. 
She didn’t like to have him watch her 
or sit up for her. One night he peeped 
in the door and saw her there in a cloud 
of cigarette-smoke, the coffee perco- 
lator steaming and burbling away at 
her elbow, her eyes feverishly glaring 
at the paper. 

He woke up later in his chair and 
scowled off to bed. Sometime in the 
night a little tired animal crept in with 
him and slipped her arm around his 
neck. Steve opened his eyes and rolled 
his head to look at his radium dial. 

“Three o’clock! By gosh, Peg, this 
wont do—I wont have it! There’s no 
damn’ sense in it!” 

“The work had to be done.” 

“You don’t have to do it. I wont 
have you killing yourself for other peo- 
ple. Call this marriage? You are more 
marriéd to that architect’s office job 
than you are to me.” 

“There you go! I come to bed all 
used up and want comfort, and you 
start scolding at me.” Peg was crying. 

Steve shook out her pillow and kissed 
her. “My God, how you smell of cig- 
arettes.” And then he sat up and 
rubbed the curly head, the dear little 
head, until she lay quiet and breathing 
deeply. In the morning Lena had been 
to the Pullman Porters’ Ball or something and didn’t show up, so 
Steve got the coffee and boiled eggs. Peg put on extra make-up 
to conceal her wanness. 

“Sock it on,” advised Steve. “You’re not kidding anybody very 
much that way. What you're doing will ruin your looks.” 

It was during that week that Steve, calling on a building manager 
he didn’t see very often, found him in a bad humor. 

“You’ve come at the wrong time to talk oak floors to me,” he 
said. “I’m feeling pessimistic. I’ve just had to look at a lousy 
bunch of sketches from the architect. We’re thinking of doing the 
lobby over. They put a woman on the job to work in a feminine 
angle to it, and submitted some tweet-tweet sketches that were 
simply idiotic. Buzz Bailey brought the girl here with him and in- 
troduced her as the famous Peg Sawyer. Not a bad-looking jane.” 
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“Thanks. She’s my wife,’ Steve grunted awkwardly. 

“You don’t mean it? Sorry, old man!” 

“Tt’s nothing. It’s all right.” Steve got out of the office somehow. 

“You wouldn’t have thought a thing of that if I were another 
man,” said Peg in the evening. “It’s all in the day’s work, so why 
fuss about it? You get plenty of turn-downs, and don’t let them 
fuss you. As for the decoration ideas, they were all right. Better 
judges than that fellow passed them as O. K. He didn’t happen 
to click, that’s all. It was Buzz’s idea to try an original scheme 
of delicate tones and dainty accessories on him. Of course when 
it fell down, I took the blame.” 
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By A. deFord Pitney 


“Tt doesn’t seem to me that’s such a wonderful position in life, 
to steam up ideas for a fellow like Bailey and have him take the 
credit if they are good, while you take the bumps if they don’t go.” 

“That’s what you have to stand for to get ahead in 
this world. Buzz Bailey says the possibilities of de- 
veloping the interior decoration business have just 
been scratched. He has put my foot on the ladder 
and I’m going on up.” 


Rest 


Buzz Bailey evidently had made up his mind to pay some atten- 
tion to Steve. Several times he called up Steve’s office while Steve 
was out, but finally caught him in and nailed him for lunch at the 
Athletic club. 

“Well, well, old man!” Bailey pounded Steve on the back with 


a big glassy grin. He made a lot of fuss over him. “You old 
son-of-a-gun, why don’t you come around to the office?” Bailey 
shepherded Steve into the washroom, shepherded him into the 
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dining-room, made a fuss about getting just the right table and 
sent for the head-waiter to talk about the order, treating Steve 
just like a big prospect. While they were finishing dessert, Bailey 
began to talk about Peg. 

“Wonderful little wife you’ve got, old man, wonderful.” He 
rolled his thick cigar between his fingers, and spoke weightily. “We 
think the world of her, just the world. Wonderful girl.” 

“Thanks. I think so. myself, naturally.” 

“It’s a good thing for her too, to_be married to a man like you 
who understands her career and lets her have her liberty.” Bailey 
took a puff at his cigar. “It means a lot to me personally to have 
her with me. She gets my ideas. I am an artist myself, you know. 
The thing I long for most is time to be alone with my drawing- 
board. But I have so much contact work to do with clients and 
prospective clients that I never get a chance to sit down before 
my board and see the colors grow under my own hand, as an 
artist longs to do. In doing that, Peg is almost like another self 
to me. She is a wonder, too, in a con- 
ference with a client. She understands 
me so well that we work together just 
like two fingers.”’ 

“Yes.” Steve smiled mechanically. “I 
can see that she is valuable.” 

“It’s splendid for her to have a hus- 
band who appreciates her career. But 
I want you to know that I am looking 
out for her. She’s under my wing. Her 
future is my care.” 

All things come to an end sometime, 
and so did this lunch. Steve met a friend 
in the door going out at the same time. 

“Saw you at lunch with Bailey. 
Say, he’s a great old Buzz! What 
I admire about him is that while 
he’s a great artist, it doesn’t spoil 
him. You’d never know it on 
him. Among business men he’s 





The door swung 
open; Peg came 
in—stood look- 
ing at him..... 
For ‘a long sec- 
ond Steve re 
mained staring 
in wonder. 
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a regular fellow, a typical, high-powered guy. Great 
boy with the dames, too. Some woman will get him 
sometime. He can’t fool around the way he does 
always. Some Buzz—I’ll say he is!” 

“So Buzz took you to lunch today,” said Peg, at home. 

“Yes; he was very pathetic about not being able to lock himself 
up in a garret, alone in sacred communion with his art. He's a 
salesman, just as much as I am. But the main purpose apparently 
was to indoctrinate me with the idea that you belong to him just 
as much as to me. He didn’t quite say ‘our Peg,’ but he almost 
said it. Isn’t there any way, Peg, that we can both avoid contact 
with him?” 
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“Don’t be sil, Steve. I have to cater to my chief. In fact, it’s 
a great opportunity for me.” 

“T object to your being seen with him all the time. You know 
the reputation he has.” 

“You don’t mean to insult me, do you?” replied Peg angrily. 
“IT know Buzz Bailey. He’d never in the world make a break at 
me. He’s out for business.” 


AMONG the friends Peg most admired was Mrs. Laura Toppy, 

who ran a commercial art establishment. She was very suc- 
cessful. Peg often said: “If I were in the beauty-product business 
I would rather have a package designed by the Laura Toppy studios 
than one from anywhere else. They have the genuine flair.” Mrs. 
Toppy’s husband was “Chick” Toppy, who had been an artist. She 
had married him without sufficient consideration, but her friends 
agreed that she had done wonders for him—made a man of him, 
in fact. 

Mrs. Toppy had found that her true field in art was in selling 
and directing rather than in the details of execution. Chick dis- 
covered that it would complicate things for her if she attempted 
to sell his work along with that of others. He decided finally not 
to stick to art, in which his income was so uncertain, but to settle 
down to a business position in an advertising agency. Although he 
sometimes pleaded with his wife for a chance to try it again, 
he always ended by deciding to stick to his job. Mrs. Toppy’s 
way of handling him was to tell him what to decide, and then have 
him decide it for himself. 

The Toppys had a handsome apartment. Peg and Steve dined 
with them one night, picking up Mrs. Toppy at her office. Her 
large, energetic form led the way across the pavement, swinging her 
fur coat, her string of pearls, her red patent-leather bag, her cham- 
pagne-colored stockings and her spike-heeled pumps. 

Nearing the Toppy apartment, Steve saw, a little distance ahead, 
a man carrying various bundles plod patiently into the entrance. 
When they went up, Toppy came to meet them and take their 
coats and hats. 

“T did the errands you told me to,” he said to Mrs. Toppy. 

“If you forgot to get my things from the French hand laundry, 
you'll have to go back there.” 

“T remembered, dear.” 

“Are you painting any now, Chick?” asked Peg. 

“Oh, no. His office duties keep him so busy he has no time to 
waste,” answered Mrs. Toppy. 

“T sometimes think I’d like to draw a little again,” said Chick 
with a resigned smile. 

“But of course every time that idea comes up, he decides that 
it’s foolishness. He knows that when he took his stand he did the 
wise thing. He used to keep some drawing-materials in a little 
den here, but he made up his mind to get rid of them and turn it 
into a coat-closet.” 

“Did you ever see this?” said Toppy. He pointed to a small 
framed pen drawing over a corner of the mantel. “It’s an original 
of a design I made a long time ago for a poem decoration. The 
motif is from an antique Greek vase and—” 

“T wish you’d put that old thing away.” Mrs. Toppy took the 
frame down from its fastener. “It doesn’t belong with anything, 
and it’s no good, and I’m tired of seeing it.” 

As Toppy shuffled toward the back, holding the little frame to 
him as if it were a child, Mrs. Toppy turned her inspiring smile 
on her guests. 

“Tt’s strange to anyone who doesn’t understand the working of 
good, but Chick simply has grown away from all his old associa- 
tions. They fell away from him, seemingly, just as the smoking 
habit did. He is so happy in his work.” 

“You know,” said Peg, on the way home in the taxicab, “Chick 
is darned lucky to be living in that style. It would be a long 
time before he could support a place like that. Laura Toppy 
cleared better than fourteen thousand last year.” 


GHORTLY before the Chillson-Bailey dinner, Steve one eve- 
ning stopped on the way home to buy a pair of ducks at a 
specialty food-shop downtown. He was on top of the bus, for he 
did not use his car when he was working in the Loop. He had also 
bought some avocados, a box of late strawberries and a drum of 
imported Roquefort. When he did things, he did them that way. 
Getting off the bus to walk» home, he sensed a horrible likeness 
between himself and Chick Toppy, and he hoped nobody he knew 
would see him. Naturally that would be the time that two friends 
from the Interfraternity Club would drive up beside him. 
“Look at papa!” 
“Going home to get dinner?” 
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Come up 


“Come on up, you fellows, and have dinner with us! 
and have a drink, anyhow.” 

Nobody home. The flat was dark when Steve opened the door. 
He switched on the lights and carried his stuff out into the kitchen. 

“Peg’s late and the maid is away, apparently,” he said. “Sit 
down while I shake up a Collins. Maybe she’ll drop in while I’m 
doing it.” 

“Here’s a note on the mantel. 
it’s from the maid.” 

“What does it say?” asked Steve, washing ice at the sink. 

“ ‘On account of the message from Mrs. Jennings I wont be here 
until tomorrow. Hoping this is satisfactory, Lena.’ Say, here’s a 
telegram open under the note, Steve.” 

“Read it.” 

“*Gone to Minneapolis with Bailey. Wire me if necessary hotel. 
Back Sunday. Tried to get you at office.—Peg.’ ” 

In the mirror over the sideboard Steve caught a flash of his 
friends giving each other the eye. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” Steve walked out, agi- 
tating the shaker. “That’s what a man gets for being married to 
a professional woman, She’s just like another man, when it comes 
to a job for the office. Hold out your glasses, prohibitionists.”’ 

The third time the shaker was emptied, some one suggested that 
they all go to the club for dinner. While Steve was in the bed- 
room getting a handkerchief, he thought he heard them laughing 
together; at least it sounded as if they were chuckling over some 
joke. But they were perfectly straight-faced when he came out. 
. After dinner the idea was broached that they go out to the Red 

arn. 

“I know where that cabaret entertainer, little Billie, you used 
to like so well to dance with, lives now,” said one of his friends 
to Steve. “I don’t think she’s working. We can go past her flat.” 

“Fine,” Steve agreed enthusiastically. 


Reckon from the handwriting 


‘THE party at the Red Barn was most successful. Steve, with 

Billie sitting on his knee, was dizzy but mellow. He nodded to 
two construction men he knew, who were with several other men 
at an adjoining table. He thought he heard one of the men say 
something about Peg Sawyer. 

“Who? Peg Sawyer?” asked one of the strangers. “What "bout 
her? If you mean the doll that chases around with Buzz Bailey— 
say, boy, she’d do for me..... W-what, who threw that glass 
in my face?” 

“G’up outa that chair.” Steve was on his feet, staggering, but 
ominous. Billie was sitting on the floor where he had tossed her. 

a ee Somebody down. Steve apparently victorious, but 
the whole crowd ejected from the Red Barn. Broken up. 

“Well, you certainly spoiled a nice party.” Billie was in a cab 
with Steve. “Might as well go to my place now. You aren’t fit 
to go anywhere else. I rent the flat with a couple of friends. 
Don’t go to sleep again.” 

“No.” Steve shook his head drowsily. “Guess I'll go on home. 
That’s the place for me. Thanks for coming out with me, Billie. 
Had a nice time. I'll drop you at your flat, or anywhere you want, 
then g’on home.” He fumblingly tucked into his pocketbook the 
card she gave him and promised to call her up sometime. . . . . 

At home Sunday morning, a painful scene. Steve sailed into 
Peg so browbeatingly that she couldn’t make headway against him. 

“You don’t need to tell me everything was all right. I know it 
was all right, or I wouldn’t be here talking to you! The trouble 
with you young fool women in business life is that you think you’ve 
got to show off what you can do, like a bunch of little boys, just 
to be smart. You can’t do it. What does a fellow like that 
Bailey care for a woman’s reputation? Nothing at all. You've 
got to keep yourself free from suspicion. It doesn’t make any 
difference whether what people say is true or not. You've got to 
live so they haven’t got anything to say! Now this is the last. 
I’m not arguing with you; I’m telling you. Do anything like this 
again, and we are through. It’s up to you.” 

“Tf you think you can talk to me like that—” 

“T’m doing it. I know what you think. You are a sweet loving 
little thing part of the time, and the other part of the time you 
are strictly business, and you think you can keep the two separate.” 

“T do. Nobody can say I ever mix them.” 

“T say it. You can’t help it. You can’t make two people of 
yourself. You can’t leave your sex at home any more than you 
can leave your head at home. You use it consciously or uncon- 
sciously. It affects every man you deal with. That’s why you 
can’t go around the way a man does. If you haven’t got sense 
enough to know it already, I’m telling you now. If this happens 
again, I’m through. It’s up to you.” (Continued on page 138) 
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Into the intriguing world 
at his elbow, Mr. Akers 
takes you—where the sons 
and daughters of Ala- 
bama cotton hands cope, 
each in his way, with our 
“financial” civilization. 


Illustrated by Everett E. Lowry 


HAKESPEARE SHACKELFORD, of 

color, drove his coal-wagon slowly up Bap- 
tist Hill in Demopolis, calling his wares to a 
cold, cold world. Shakespeare’s personal fire 
in a retired garbage-can in the back of his wagon was getting low. 
His funds and spirits were already that way. The mortgage on 
his mule was both due and overdue; and the landlord kept on 
talking about last month’s rent. Eating had already changed 
from a habit to an event, since the day his most recent wife, 
Ruby, had mentioned a long string of things—beginning with 
crippling—that were liable to happen to a boy if she caught him 
around the white folks’ kitchen where she worked. Then she had 
left him. 

Shakespeare drew his ragged overcoat about him as he neared 
his house, and put on a sharper lookout for collectors. He was in 
no mood for muddyfoots, as such gentlemen were known in Afro- 
American circles. 

But instead of muddyfoots, a messenger pedaled up the alley 
in his wake—and Shakespeare was an Heir! 

The telegram said it; hastily gathering neighbors read and con- 
firmed it; and the word went out in the land! Shakespeare was 
rich! 

An uncle, long doing time in the State penitentiary, it seemed, 
had passed out suddenly under the erroneous belief that the guards 
wouldn’t shoot. And, in case of accidents, Shakespeare had been 
named as his uncle’s sole heir and beneficiary. 

Hence a new Shakespeare, sitting upon his front step in the chill 
of a December evening and looking the world right smack in the 
eye. Suddenly social stigma had been removed, his financial stand- 
ing remodeled from the basement up. So Mr. Shackelford sat upon 
his step and admired himself in his mind’s eye—touring the North 
in a big red fire-truck and a cloud of expensive ten-cent cigar- 
smoke. He could fairly hear the gong announcing his advent, 
and he expanded beneath the thought until his vest creaked. He 
was rich—and single! And, as an extra morsel under his mental 
tongue, he thought of Ruby. She had left him too soon, was all. 
From now on he’d do the talking, and the women would do the 
listening. And anybody that wanted two-bits’ worth of coal could 
come and get it. Any hollering about short-weight was something 
else that Mr. Shackelford no longer had time to listen to. Further- 
more, the quicker Samson G. Bates foreclosed-on that mule the 
better it would suit Shakespeare. He needed the stall for a 
garage now, anyway. 

In which pleasant anticipations Mr. Shackelford was interrupted 
by the sound that was usually the first to be heard right after 
cash money descended upon a member of Demopolis’ darker half— 
the puffing and panting of Samson G. Bates, the colored financier. 

“Evenin’, Mist’ Shackelfo’d,” wheezed Samson. “I’s jes’ come 
round to tell you not to worry none "bout dat mule maw’gage. 











Shakespeare drove his coal-wagon 
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Jes’ ’stend hit twel tomorrer if you craves to. I always 
protects de investor.” 

“Big boy, you done been ownin’ dat mule ev’ since fo’ 
clock,” countered Shakespeare cockily. “Been yo’ mule so long 
he done started lookin’ like you.” 

“Aint pushin’ you, Mist’ Shackelfo’d; aint pushin’ you,” pro- 
tested Mr. Bates. “Whut de balance you owes on him now?” 

“Fo’teem dollars, wid confound int’rest from las’ week.” 

“Ne’mind de int’rest. Gimme fo’ dollars an’ t’ars up de papers 

“Aint need de mule—needs de room.” 

Samson despaired temporarily of getting out of the mule busi- 
ness. Besides, he wanted to get into other business with Shake- 
speare as promptly as possible. The slight advantage of having 
seen Shakespeare first after hearing of his sudden affluence wouldn’t 
last much longer. Already others were probably toiling upward 
in the night to where Shakespeare awaited plucking. Samson 
felt the necessity for working fast. What he needed most now 
was to know in what denominations to address the new Croesus. 
Nothing pained Mr. Bates more than talking a five-hundred-dollar 
proposition to what turned out to be a thousand-dollar man. 

“I heahs you done got rich,” he took up the subject nearest 
to his heart. 

“Aint got no mo’ use fo’ mules an’ coal-wagons,” admitted 
Shakespeare freely. “Hencefo’th smokes dime seegars an’ w’ars 
eyeglasses ev’y day in de week. Gits me a snack of fried catfish 
ev’y time I feels like hit, an’ a whole passel dem new blues records. 
Gits me pa’r pants wid laigs so big I walks a block in ’em befo’ 
de pants starts movin’!” 

“When you gwine git de money?” queried Mr. Bates practically. 

“Telegram say nigger lawyer gwine fotch hit from Mon’gom’ry 
to me nex’ Wednesday.” 

“Whyn’t you go git hit? 
waitin’ round.” 

“Somep’n li’ble happen, does I git to monkeyin’ round so close 
to de big jail-house over dar, too. White folks all time lockin’ a 
boy up. Stays heah an’ waits fo’ hit git fotch to me—in big bills. 
Whut you itchin’ "bout ?” 

Mr. Bates deprecated allusion to any personal anxiety on his 
part. “Somebody gits money sudden,” he explained, ‘somebody 
else all time tryin’ git hit way from dem.” 

“Dat whut I notice,” commented Shakespeare nastily. 

Samson ignored it. “I has ‘vestments payin’ up to fawty per 
cents,” he suggested. “Dem as sees me aint see de sheriff later. 
I always protects de investor. I takes de money an’ de worry all 
off yo’ han’s. All you does den is set on de po’ch an’ draw flies 
an’ int’rest. Why work,when yo’ money work fo’ you? I drives 
an’ de money do de sweatin’. Jes’ lemme know when hit come in. 
If you still hard-haided, whar at de mule?” 
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“Out back waitin’ fo’ you. Likes see some nigger money come 
to town an’ you aint know hit!” 

Scarcely had the gate closed upon Mr. Bates and his repossessed 
property when Shakespeare had another caller. Bad news was 
crowding on good, in the custody of his contemporary and com- 
panion Latham Hooper. Latham had information but no remedy. 
Baldly he stated the worst. 

“Yo’ wife comin’ back to you!” 

Shakespeare flinched. “W-w-which one?” 

“Whut diff’ence dat make?” 

“Diffence tween hawspital an’ cem’tery sometimes. Some dem 
nigger women pow ful hard to git on wid.” 

“Done tol’ you ’bout all time gittin’ ma’ied. Whut all dem gals 
name’, nohow?” 

“Dat las’ one wuz name’ Ruby. One befo’ her wuz Alice. Fo’gits 
me de name dat dark-complected gal from Selma. She aint so li’ble 
heah ’bout de money nohow.” 

“Women heahs bout money pow’ful fast an’ fur off. But you 
aint gwine have none long, wid Samson G. Bates keepin’ on 
monkeyin’ round you.” 

“Huh! Samson Bates gits crutches fo’ he brains when he comes 
’bout me! I done make him take back dat coal-wagon mule 
a’ready; dat de kind of boy I is!” 








It’s Hard to Explain to Ladies 







“Aint dey know me?” demanded Shakespeare in Colonel Bob’s 
best manner. 

“Yeah; dat whut de trouble! Say know you too dawggone good. 
ae huccome dey aint puttin’ out none. Says you aint got no dime 
in dar.’ 

Mr. Shackelford frowned. “Dat come from gittin’ so speedy,” 
he reproved Gladstone. “Aims to have de money in dat bank quick 
as de lawyer from Mon’gom’ry fotch hit to me. Boys whut gits 
my checks marches to de bank in a body nex’ week. Ol’ money 
settin’ right dar waitin’ fo’ em den. Lets you go up front w:d 
yourn.” 

“Got to be fas’, does anybody git dar in front of me,” grumbled 
Gladstone. “Craves cash money fo’ dem shines.” 

Nevertheless times got better with a rush. Shakespeare’s credit 
blossomed miraculously, also his popularity. In another day he 
had been elected Supreme Grand Commander of an indigent lodge 
up in Selma, over the bitter protests of the then-incumbent. At- 
tached to the notice of the honor was a bill for twenty-five dollars, 
for “campaign expenses.” 

“Aint even know I wuz runnin’!” exulted Shakespeare to 
Latham, as he made out a post-dated check to cover it. “Dis 
aint no country fo’ po’ man! Luck lookin’ right at me!” 

“Luck li’ble git cross-eyed lookin’ at you, too, if dat fountain- 





“Somebody gitsmoney 
sudden,” Mr. Bates ex- 
plained, “somebody 
else tryin’ git hit away 
from dem.” ““Dat what 
I notice,” commented 
Shakespeare nastily. 


“Yeah, dat de way dey all talks—jes’ befo’ Samson takes dey 
hind teeth ’way from ’em. You watch dat nigger.” 

Shakespeare wasn’t watching anybody. It was folks’ turn to 
watch him! He employed himself in sitting down and figuring out 
how rich people acted. Which suggested a check-book, man’s size. 
Rich folks didn’t fool with money. Colonel Bob, up at the bank, 
never did have over a dollar and a half on him when a boy tried 
to borrow two dollars. Just wrote a check when he wanted to 
pay off. Shakespeare shuffled over to the bank in the grip of a 
good idea, and came out with a check-book and a fresh connection 
with future trouble. 

Gladstone Smith, seven feet tall, and slightly numb north of the 
tonsils, got Shakespeare’s first check—for a shoe-shine. He made 
the faux pas of hastening to the bank on which it was drawn. 
Then he hastened back—still with the check. 

“White folks aint gimme de dime on dis check!” panted Glad- 
stone in alarm. 





pen aint go dry,” gloomed Latham 
enviously. “Never knowed no 
good of nigger l’arnin’ to write. 
Jail-houses full dem boys whut 
write dey names too many times.” 

“Keep on, Ign’ant! Dat ’ca’se 
dey wa’n’t rich. You’s jealous. 
Treat me right, an’ I lets you go 
over to de po’-house ev’y Sunday an’ see Samson 
Bates settin’? on de po’ch wishin’ he hadn't 
monkeyed financial wid me.” 

“Yeah! Mo?’ likely I sees you up to Samson’s back do’, b’ar-foot’ 
an’ tryin’ to borrer back yo’ lef’ lung to use over Sunday if he 
aint need hit. When Samson pick ’em, aint no use fo’ nobody else 
to look fo’ pin-feathers.” 

“Stand back, boy! You’s blockin’ de road! Samson Bates git 
on so good ’ca’se he aint fool wid no smart man befo’. Nigger, 
you’s lookin’ at brains an’ bank-roll all scramble’ together, same 
as brains an’ aigs. After nex’ Wednesday, walks in de middle de 
street an’ aint notice no trash.” 

“Wednesday de day?” 

“Dat whut de lawyer specify. He comin’ heah wid de money. 
Aint want you niggers pushin’ an’ crowdin’ roun’ de gate when he 
come, neither. Aint no class to lot of niggers gapin’ round when 
lawyer come to see nobody.” 

“Boy, ev’y time lawyer look at you he start in ’dressin’ de jury 
an’ callin’ you ‘de defendant’!” 

“Ne’mind. Keep on talkin’, an’ sho will be hard to remember 
I knowed you when you comes round early Thursday mawnin’ to 
borrer fifteem cents git yo’se’f some breakfas’ wid.” 
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By Arthur K. Akers 





EDNESDAY drew on. Shake- 
speare’s check-book was thinning 
but still on active service. Rich man 
didn’t have to bother filling out stubs. 
And he couldn’t add or subtract any- 
how. Besides, everything was post-dated 
and everybody was happy. Creditors 
came first. So far as loans were con- 
cerned, money was tight. 

“How much money you gwine 
git?” inquired one admiring on- 
looker. 

“Plenty,” returned Shakespeare 
affluently. “Dat nigger in jail long 
time, an’ workin’ reg’lar. Ev’y time 
he make a dollar, de 
State mark up a 
slime fo’ him. I gits 


all but ninety cents ae 
of ev’y dollar he q, 
make.” 









Whereupon Shake- 
speare refilled his = 
fountain pen and 
bore down hard on 
his check-book again. All it took 
was just a little ink to make 
everybody feel good! Prices 
didn’t bother a boy this way; 
just wrote a check and listened 
to them say, “Thank you!” 

In dull moments Shakespeare 
berated himself for being so late in his discovery of 
the way the white folks’ banking system worked. 
Years of wearing cast-off clothes, holding obscure 
positions in lodges and burying societies, and ped- EE 
dling coal by the scuttleful, rose up to mock him now..... ger’s so guilty hit take a heap of ’spensive lawyers fo’ him. Offers 

A few days more, and mail began to be received. Folks sure you three hund’ed dollars later fo’ two hund’ed now; eight per 
knew who to write to! There were few things which made a boy cents a month int’rest—an’ de licker fo’ s’curity.” 
look and feel more important than getting mail—until a letter Shakespeare went to the heart of the matter. “Who gwine keep 
came that put a new face on his future. The de s’curity?” 
gist of it was that its writer had made a mis- “You does. Gladstone 
take, that second thoughts were better than move hit to yo’ house 
first, and that Shakespeare was forgiven all. free, on de chance one de 

He could read but not remember the signa- cases git drap’ while he 
ture, which was, “Luella.” And Luella surely handlin’ hit.” 
acted like she knew him. Shakespeare Mr. Shackelford knew 
scratched his head but got nowhere—not until gilt-edged security when 
he saw the postmark on the envelope, a post- he smelled it! Here was 
mark that packed a wallop! From remember- something that would 
ing too little, Shakespeare fell miserably into back up his contentions 
remembering too much. “Selma, Alabama,” it and refute all of Latham’s 
read. And Selma was where the wife whose derogatory remarks con- 
name had slipped him lived! cerning the financial perils 

Luella! Shakespeare’s fingers crept uncon- of an amateur in dealing 
sciously toward a bare place on the back of with Samson G. Bates. 
his head—from the waffle-iron Luella had “Tell Gladstone | start 
used for emphasis that time he got to attend- haulin’,” he closed the 
ing prayer meeting too regular with that yel- | deal. “Gives you check 
low girl from Bessemer. White folks that said fo’ hit soon’s hit’s all 
riches didn’t make happiness sure knew their sto’ed away.” 
stuff! “Whut time?” 

And when a boy’s luck changed, looked like “Wednesday, right after 
it stayed that way. Shuffling down North de mawnin’ train gits in 
Strawberry Street, trying to get his mind off from Mon’gom’ry. Nigger 
Luella, he collided with Samson G. Bates, lawyer comin’ wid hit. 
which was no improvement. Craves me sign receipt fo’ 

“Ve’y man I wants to see!” wheezed Sam- hit, pussonal.” 
son on sight. “Dis aint no time fo’ monkeyin’ “He’ps you meet de 
wid po’ folks, Says in de Bible de rich gits train, den; an’ when you 
richer an’ de po’ gits po’rer. I always protects fawks over two hund’ed 
de investor. Fixin’ to git you richer.” dollars, I gives you de 

Force of habit sent Shakespeare’s hand to- widder woman’s note fo’ 
ward his dog-eared check-book. Samson made three hund’ed. Licker’s 
it the rule of his life not to interfere with wuth twice dat; you caint 
such movements. lose, an’ you boun’ to win.” 


“White folks aint gimme de 

dime on dis check!"’ panted 

Gladstone. “Says you aint 
got no dime in dar!” 





“Dem as has gits,” continued Samson en- a = me [ ? Dawn and Shakespeare 
couragingly. “Has fine small 'vestment fo’ you 2 _ a ye reached the depot simulta- 
now, down de street a piece: widder woman ral < neously. The train was due 


needs two hund’ed dollars fo’ lawyers to git her ° at nine; but Mr. Shackel- 
husband out de jail-house. Licker. Dat nig- “Sho is glad to see you!” lied Shakespeare feebly. (Continued on page 109) 











In Tune with{ 


FRANK R. 
ADAMS 


When Frank R. 
Adams—whose pic- 
ture appears at the 
left—was at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 
he collaborated with 
Will Hough in some 
of the most popular 
light-hearted come- 
dies ever written. 
They had thirteen 
successes produced at 
Chicago theaters. 
Then came the war, 
wherein Mr. Adams 
saw service in France 
as lieutenant of artil- 
lery. Thereafter 
motion pictures and 
novel-writing took 
most of his time. 

On another page we 
print the pleasantest 
murder story ever 
written by Frank 
Adamsoranyoneelse: 
“Help Yourself to 
Happiness.”’ 























































STEPHEN 
VINCENT BENET 


had the tremendous courage 
and patience to encompass 
in a poem the great struggle 
of the American people—the 
Civil War, in which his fa- 
ther and grandfather were 
officers. His tale is told in 
every sort of verse; witty, 
high-colored stanzas of 
Southern aristocratic life; ~ 
darky spirituals; splendid, 
exalted passages of heroism. 
“John Brown’s Body” is 
hailed by the critics as a 
great American epic—and 
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JUDITH ANDERSON 


is a possessor of that priceless quality— 
for which non-possessors have never 
found a satisfying substitute—charm. 
This was discovered by theater-goers 


eo 


a best-seller. Mr. Benét, when she appeared in “Cobra.’™ 1 
whose picture appears at the Then she starred with Holbrook Blinn ] 
right, is the author of “Can- in a play written from a story by f 
dieshine, recently pub- Gerald Beaumont and which appeared t 
lished in this magazine. in this magazine—‘‘The Dove,” in V 
which Mr. Blinn was the “best damn’ s 
caballero in all Mexico” and Miss fs 
Anderson was the delightful Dove. a 
Recently she has succeeded as Nina 1 
Leeds in Eugene O’Neill’s nine-act b 
drama “Strange Interlude.” a 
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DOROTHY HEYWARD 


was a playwright (Dorothy Hartzell 
Kuhns), when she married the novelist 
Du Bose Heyward—the man who wrote 
“Porgy,” that startlingly vivid novel in 
which all the characters were negroes. 
Mrs. Heyward and he scarcely waited 
for the great success of the story before 
they prepared from it the play “Porgy,” 
which was one of the sensations of last 
season. All the characters, with the 
minor exception of a couple of police 
and a lawyer, who appear momentari- 
ly, are negroes, and the parts are played 
by negroes. (Mrs. Heyward’s picture is 
at the right.) 


“BACLANOVA” 


came to America with 
the Moscow Art Com- 
pany which Mr. 
Morris Gest brought 
to our shores in 1925. 
Her original rdle was 
Carmen in ‘“Car- 
mencita and the Sol- 
dier.”” When the rest 
of the company re- 
turned to Europe, 
“‘Baclanova”’ re- 
mained and joined 
the distinguished 
few cast for the réle 
of the nun in “The 
Miracle.” 

Hollywood then 
claimed her, and she 
played “Annie” in 
Emil Jannings’ “The 
Street of Sin” and, 
successively, in 
‘*Three Sinners,’’ 
“Forgotten Faces” 
and “The Docks of 
New York.” 
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LIONEL 
BARRYMORE 


is one of the few first- 
magnitude stars of the 
“spoken” stage who have 
shone with undimmed luster 
in the silent galaxy of the 
screen. 

Naturally, when the screen 
at last broke its silence, Mr. 
Barrymore was selected to 
play and speak a lead in 
one of the first “talkies.” 
“The Lion and the Mouse”’ 
proved a somewhat hybrid 
affair, but it is a harbin- 
ger of productions to come 
which will employ more 
adequately what Mr. 
Barrymore calls ‘“‘a legit- 
imate actor’s most impor- 
tant asset—his voice.” 
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Reporrinc murders 
and fires, Mrs. Wood- 
row became acquainted 
with unusual people — 
useful to find, in the 
notebook of the mind, 
when writing a novel. 





The Story So Far: 
NE*? day Kirk Sargent 
was to marry Marjorie, 
the lovely daughter of the 
wealthy Evander Norris — 
they were even now going 
through a rehearsal of the 
wedding before Kirk had to 
leave for his bachelor supper. 
Then it was that he was 
called to the phone—by Be- 
atrice Fanning, a good pal of 
his struggling days ten years 
ago, whom he hadn’t heard 
from since. She begged his 
immediate aid; she was pen- 
niless, with a sick baby, about 
to be evicted. She persuaded 
him to come at once to an 
address in Harlem—and to 
come alone. And because of 
the laughing, teasing friends 
about them, he excused him- 
self without making a full 
explanation to Marjorie. 

Sargent climbed three 
flights of stairs at the address 
given, knocked, received no 
answer, concluded Beatrice 
was preoccupied with the sick 
child —and entered a dark 
hall. Groping, he finally 
managed to make a light and found himself in an 
empty flat—empty, that is, save for a pool of blood 
on the floor. Retreating, he overheard two men in 
the hall discussing a reported murder that had hap- 
pened in that apartment earlier in the day. 

Perplexed, Sargent made his way to the street— 
to encounter Beatrice now, and to be persuaded to 
follow to her apartment. There was indeed a sick 
baby there; but Beatrice’s major appeal was a threat 
of violence from a jealous drunken husband outside 
—and a threat of scandal to Marjorie, who now 
made her appearance, tolled here by a message that 
Kirk had been brought here after an accident. .... The stage 
set, the husband now appeared in the doorway, with revolver in 
hand. 

Fanning made a sorry blundering business of it; Sargent dis- 
armed him and beat him. Beatrice was not so easy to handle. She 
threatened outcry and consequent scandal if Sargent did not pay 
her a large sum. But Fanning, weakening, confessed that he was 
implicated in the murder of that afternoon, and begged only for 
money to get out of town. Sargent was about to give it to him 
when the police arrived, who accused Fanning. However, they 
had nothing convincing against him, and Kirk stood by, having in 
his pocket the revolver which he had taken from Fanning. Mar- 
jorie and Kirk and Fanning and Beatrice all stood together against 
the police. Suddenly an officer gave the information that the vic- 
tim of the assault, Clive Barry, had not been killed, but was only 


Come Alone 


: By Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 


Illustrated by C. D. Williams 



































injured, and was lying unconscious in the Gotham Hospital. Al- 
most immediately Marjorie ran out, Beatrice following her. The 
two girls escaped police pursuit and disappeared separately. 

Marjorie went to the Gotham Hospital, and there, by a ruse, 
she obtained a nurse’s uniform and reached Barry’s side, and by 
another trick, contrived to spirit him out of the hospital. 

Meanwhile, Inspector Curran took Kirk in charge, and showed 
him a letter from Marjorie to Barry, whom she had addressed as 
“Dearest,” signing the letter “With all my love.” 

Kirk thereupon sought Atchison, a famous criminal lawyer, and 
the attorney helped him and Beatrice Fanning through a savage 
grilling at the hospital, where the Inspector was trying to get the 
facts about Barry’s disappearance. As they were leaving the 
building together, a reporter named Graham Smith caught sight 
them. (The story continues in detail:) 
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HE newspaper man took full advantage of his opportunities. 

He openly and avidly stared at Beatrice as he came flapping 
toward them, a thousand surmises in his eyes. 

She had quickly pulled down the shade before the window, and 
Atchison, still with the air of shielding her from prying observa- 
tion, had interposed his bulk in the doorway, so that Graham 
Smith might not peer in and get a look at Kirk. 

“What luck!” Graham said as he came up to them, panting 
a little from his haste. “I was just tagging after the Inspector, 
and happened to turn my head and see your little party coming 
out. You and Curran thought you threw me off this morning, 
didn’t you? But you were just a shade too innocent.” 

“IT am in the hurry of my life now,” pleaded Atchison. 
delay me, if you have any compassion.” 

“Haven’t.” Smith flapped a step nearer. “Not while unknown 
man with letter in his pocket from lovely heiress, probably 
blonde,”—trying to peer past Atchison and get another glimpse of 
Beatrice—‘“is shot through head, and then later spirited out of 
hospital at dead of night, and you are retained on case. Oh, no.” 

“Tll strike a bargain with you.” Atchison spoke over his 

vulder as he stepped into the cab, still keeping Kirk well 

ened. “Stop pestering me this morning, and I'll give you a 
»xclusive story this afternoon. None of the other fellows 


“Don’t 






“T'll give you just 
three minutes,” 
Murray told Mr. 
Norris decisively. 
3 “If I aint got the 

ie ; check by that time, 
; you're going to 
see something you 

wont like!” 
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are onto this at all, so you are perfectly safe in leav- 
ing it on ice for that long.” 

Then before Smith could answer him, 
shouted to the driver: “Go on!” 

“T timed that well,” he chuckled, as they whizzed 
around the corner. “Not another taxi in sight.” 

They had almost reached Atchison’s apartment 
when Kirk spoke for the first time. 

“One thing is settled in my mind, Mr. Atchison, 
and that is that if Curran follows his plan of trying to pin this on 
Marjorie, I am going to confess that I shot Barry myself.” 

“Thereby balling things up considerably for me,” Atchison 
commented satirically. “Since you have put your affairs in my 
hands, I prefer to manage them without interference or advice. 
So suppose you repress your chivalrous and romantic instincts, or 
else I wash my hands of the whole business.” 

The car had stopped before Kirk could answer, and Atchison 
hurried them up to his apartment. Beatrice stood still a moment 
as they entered his library, caught by its beauty, and then sat down 
in the chair Atchison pushed forward. 

“Now, Mrs. Fanning, that I have delivered you from the jaw 
of the lion and the paw of the bear, metaphorically and scripturally 
speaking, and that you are no longer in danger from Curran’s 
verbal assaults, let us all get together and straighten this coil 
out as quickly as possible.” Atchison’s smile assumed her co- 
operation; his voice was brisk and definite. 

“T haven’t anything to say.” Beatrice’s voice was tired but 
unwavering. 

Atchison repressed a sigh. “Whatever Miss Norris may have 
promised you,” he said, “we will go double, the amount to be paid 
you on the spot in any form you choose.” 

“You couldn’t give me double the amount,” she said, “for Miss 
Norris didn’t offer me anything at all.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, what are you holding back for?” Kirk 
broke out.” “I'll support you in comfort for the rest of your 
days. I'll put that in writing now. Why are you bent on break- 
ing me?” 

“T don’t want to break you.” 
least change on her face or in her still voice. 


Atchison 


She looked at him without the 
“T don’t care any- 
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thing about you. The way I am looking at it is this: If Mar- 
jorie Norris wants to be married at noon today, she'll let you 
know. You will hear from her. If she doesn’t, you wont. I 
am out of it. I am not going to help you find her, and that is 
all there is to it.” She lifted her head and seemed to be looking at 
something beyond them. “I tried my best to be a crook last 
night. I thought nothing else was left me. I thought it would be 
easy; you just had to have a good scheme, and be hard-boiled, 
and put it through. I didn’t know then that my baby would be 
sick, and that Jess was going to get himself mixed up with a 
murder. 

“As I looked at it, we couldn’t help but get money from Kirk 
Sargent and Marjorie Norris if I kept my nerve. Of course, I'd 
be taking chances, but I didn’t calculate on the kind of chances 
that came up. I couldn’t tell that Marjorie Norris was going to 
save my baby’s life, that even after I brought her there, and 
treated her as I did, she’d turn right in and do everything for 
my child.” She paused as if still lost in wonder. 

“How did you happen to follow her when she left your house?” 
Atchison spoke in his softest, most ingratiating voice. 

“T saw things that Kirk didn’t see. I saw that she went white 
and sort of pitched over the arm of the chair when Jess said 
that Barry was the man who was killed. I saw her when the 
detective said that Barry wasn’t dead, and was in the hospital. 
It all came to me then that she knew this man, and that he was 
something in her life; that there was something she was hiding. 
Kirk had just said that he wouldn’t give us a cent, no matter 
what happened, and I was wild. But I saw that she had a secret 
and I meant to get hold of it. So when she ran, I ran too.” 

“Very natural,” Atchison purred. “And then—” 


“GHe got away from me—she caught a cab and drove off,” re- 
sumed Beatrice. “But I was sure that she was going to that 
hospital, and I followed the best way I could, walked most of the 
way, after I’d used up the few cents I had on carfare. When I 
got there, she was nowhere in sight, but I was sure she was inside, 
and I waited. It was foggy and cold, and I was dead tired; but 
I waited. I walked up and down to keep warm; I had time to 
think, to see how low I’d fallen, but I couldn’t stop then. Id 
reached the world’s end, and I was hanging on to the edges with 
my bleeding fingers. I didn’t dare let go. . ... . 

“At last I saw a big limousine drive up at the side, and I was 
sure she was coming. In a minute or two she did, with an orderly 
wheeling another man all wrapped up on a stretcher. She saw 
me and ran to me; she didn’t seem frightened or angry at all, but 
glad that I was there. She really believed that I had come to 
help her. She didn’t ask me if I would—she believed it. I tried 
to keep on being hard, and to let her know mighty quick that 
I hadn’t—but I couldn’t. 

“Last night, after she had brought baby around, I didn’t want 
to go on with that hold-up. I was sick of the whole mess. I 
wanted to let her go then, but I couldn’t. It was just like every- 
thing else in my rotten life: I couldn’t afford it. 

“Before I knew it, I was in the car, and she was holding on to 
me, telling me all about it, like I was her friend. ‘Don’t,’ I said 
to her. ‘I’m bad.’ ‘You're not,’ she said. ‘That’s silly, and so 
were you. You were just caught in a trap, and you were trying 
so hard to get out of it that you didn’t see straight.’ 

“We were driving fast then, and all at once, I didn’t hear any 
more. Something came to me, swept me up like dust, broke up 
all my plans. Everything seemed to vanish, and I was all alone, 
and I saw it so plainly that I can never unsee it, that I wasn’t 
caught, nothing could ever get me, and that I could afford the 
biggest luxury that I could think of. I could afford to do some- 
thing for her, as she had done for me when I was so mean to her. 
Oh,”—helplessly,—“I knew I couldn’t tell you, and I can’t!” 

“T do see, Mrs. Fanning, in a measure.” Atchison’s voice was 
modulated to a key of sympathetic understanding. “Miss Norris 
is bent on saving some one, and in what I may call the blind de- 
votion and loyalty of you women, you are both indifferent to 
common sense, and forgetful that other people are involved. Un- 
less we can get in touch with Miss Norris very quickly, there is 
going to be a frightful scandal which will react on both Miss Norris 
and Sargent, here, to the end of their days.” 

“T see what you mean,” Beatrice said slowly. “But I can’t 
do anything; it’s all up to Marjorie Norris. If she wants Kirk 
to know where she is, she’ll let him know. It’s all up to her.” 

Atchison made an exasperated gesture. “Mrs. Fanning, you 
heard what Inspector Curran said.” He spoke sternly. “The facts 
are these: Curran knows that Marjorie Norris was looking for 
Barry, that she was at his lodging-house at five o’clock yesterday 
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From that time until seven, her movements are not 
known. He believes that it may have been she who fired that 
shot. It was certainly she who got Barry out of the hospital 
this morning. Barry is under arrest on another charge. If he is 
dead as a result of being removed, or died before he was removed, 
the charge against her is still more serious, and you also can be 
punished as an accessory to both crimes. I tell you that you must 
speak.” 

“T will not.” 

“Then I tell you further—” 


afternoon. 


BEFORE he could finish there was a hasty tap on the door, and ~ 


his man came in to murmur something in Atchison’s ear. 

“Good!” the lawyer exclaimed, rising with that quick ease 
which always aroused astonishment. “Mrs. Fanning, will you 
kindly wait in the dining-room yonder? And Sargent, your suit- 
case has come and is in my bedroom there. This is a man I have 
been expecting.” 

While Kirk was going through the mechanical movements of 
changing his clothes, he noticed that the voices in the other room 
came to him quite plainly, either over an open transom or through 
the door. Glancing at the latter, he saw that Atchison had 
merely pushed it to, without closing it, and the thought came to 
him that this might have been intentional. 

Atchison’s visitor, who spoke in broken English, was obviously 
one of the gang of drug-smugglers and was now vigorously as- 
serting that Curran had not enough evidence against them to go 
to the district attorney, and that it would be impossible for him 
to get it. 

Atchison was not inclined to debate this. He cut him short. 

“Now listen carefully to me, Luigi, and carry this message back 
to Murray. If the district attorney takes up Curran’s charges and 
the case comes to trial, I will defend you boys if I get my fee. 
In return, I want some straight information about this attempted 
murder of a man named Barry on 115th Street last night. Which 
one of you shot him? No lies or excuses, now.” 

Luigi informed him in a voluble flood that none of them had 
fired the shot. 

“How was Barry mixed up with your gang?” Atchison swooped 
down on him. “And what had he done that made you boys so 
afraid of him? Give it to me straight—or I don’t take your 
case.” 

Luigi showed a strong disinclination to be more explicit. Murray 
did not tell them everything, he said. Often, they got their 
orders blind. But Luigi was between two fires. If he gave 
Atchison the information he wanted, and this course was not ap- 
proved by Murray later, he knew that it would be the end of 
him. If he did not give it, and Curran closed in on them, Atchi- 
son was the one person who could get for them either an acquittal 
or a comparatively light sentence. So, when Murray learned that 
he had lost them Atchison, by not telling all he knew at the mo- 
ment Atchison wanted it, Murray—Luigi knew that killer—would 
shoot him without a qualm. 

Barry, Luigi began, his voice squeaking with fright, was not a 
member of the gang. He was an artist on the other side; and 
one of their agents over there, a man named Hicks, not a gun- 
man, but a “swell guy,” had made a point of meeting him and 
making himself agreeable, having heard that Barry was on the eve 
of coming to this country. 


Hicks told him a very nice, sad story, which was in brief that 
his old mother in New York was suffering from a form of 
heart-disease which could be greatly alleviated by certain new 
German remedies which were, at present, manufactured in such 
small quantities that they were not permitted by the government 
to be taken from the country, and were also under prohibitive 
duty here. Hicks confided to the artist that he had succeeded in 
smuggling into France enough of this medicine to last his mother 
for some time, probably for the remainder of her life. The dif- 
ficulty now was to get it safely through the New York Customs. 

For the sake of this aged and suffering mother, he begged Barry 
to assist him. He knew that he was asking a great favor, but 
he had arranged everything so that Barry would be put to the 
least inconvenience possible. He thought that he had devised a 
very effective way of passing the medicines through the Customs, 
a way that would never be detected. 

He took Barry to his hote! and showed him a box filled with 
color tubes. If these tubes were squeezed, the paint indicated on 
the labels came out, but beneath that layer was a metal cap fitted 
over other tubes which contained the remedies. This box would 
easily pass as a part of Barry’s painting outfit. If when Barry 
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arrived in New York, he would stop for the night at one ot the 
large hotels, which was named, a man who would identify himself 
by showing a cable from Hicks would call and take the box. 
That was all there was to it. 

Barry consented to the plan, got his luggage through without 
difficulty, and registered at the hotel agreed on. Within a short 
time a man called, showed the cable message and departed with 
the box. 

Later in the evening, just as Barry was preparing to go to bed, 
there was a sharp rap on the door and two men entered. They 
announced that they were members of the Narcotic Squad and had 
that evening received word from their French associates that he, 









Keeping up the ap- 
pearance of a frenzy 
of terror, Kirk clam- 
bered up the ladder, 
jostling, clawing, 
battling his way. 


Barry, was suspected 
of smuggling a large 
quantity of cocaine 
and heroin into the 
country. 

They searched his 
luggage, even empty- 
ing out the tubes of 
color he carried in 
his own box, and 
found nothing. He 
suppressed all knowl- 
edge of the other box, 
and they finally left 
Soon afterward he had 
another visitor, one of 
the gang, and known 
as Johnny, who had a 
room next his and 
who had listened to 
his conversation with 
the detectives by the 
keyhole route. 

This Johnny con- 
gratulated Barry on 
the way he had dealt 
with the detectives, 
cynically informed 
him that he had been 
duped by Hicks, and 
assured him that they 
could use further a 
man of his connec- 
tions and abilities, 
and that he could 
make a good thing 
out of it. 

Barry, indignant 
and shaken, had or- 
dered Johnny out and 
told him that, al- 
though for his own 
sake he would keep 
quiet about the mat- 
ter, he was through. 

The gangster be- 
came insolent then, 
and gave Barry to un- 
derstand that he was 
not a free agent—he 
knew too much—and 
that he would either 
have to go in with 
them or take the con- 
sequences, and he did 
not hesitate to tell 


Barry just what those consequences would be. 

After that they had been at sea, Luigi said. Barry had stolen 
away in the night, and they had failed to trace him. The Nar- 
cotic Squad would also undoubtedly be seeking him, their sus- 
picions of him heightened by his disappearance. Murray was 
furious, realizing that Hicks’ safety as well as their own depended 


on Barry’s being silenced. 


“But surely he took another name when he disappeared,” Atchi- 
son interrupted. “How was he registered at the hotel?” 

Luigi did not know; he was not one of those assigned to find 
him; Johnny was the only one of them who had seen and talked 
to him, and the description he could give of the man might have 
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applied to thousands of others. It had therefore to be a one-man 


search, conducted by Johnny. 


And then, by a stroke of luck, Murray’s moll, Elfie Lacoste, had * 


telephoned that she was on the track of the man they were after, 
but she wouldn’t give any information until Murray had come 
across. Luigi here explained that Murray, alarmed at Barry’s dis- 
appearance with all the knowledge he possessed, was making ready 
for a quick get-away and turning everything into cash. He had 
demanded of Elfie her diamonds and some bonds he had given 
her, and when she refused, he had beaten her up and taken them 
by force. 

She was boiling angry, and had given up her apartment the next 
day and retired to a small uptown hotel, to move later to a lodging- 
house. 

Murray, impatient at her delay and continued bargaining, 
had sent Johnny up the day before to square things with her, 
and get what she knew, and Johnny had shortly reported that 
he had seen Barry going into the house where Elfie was living. 
He had at once made inquiries of the landlady and found that 
his man was also a lodger, and that he had given his name as 
Barry, Clive Barry. He saw Elfie then, and she told him that 
she would hold Barry there until he went out to telephone 
Murray. When he returned, they were both gone, and Johnny 
supposed that Barry had seen him and made off, and that Elfie 
had followed to shadow him. He expected to hear from her 
later. 

Hot on his trail now, they yet had not succeeded in 
tracing him at the time they saw in the evening paper 
that Clive Barry had been shot in a vacant apartment. 

Soon afterward they heard that he was not dead and had 

been taken to the Gotham Hospital. As one of the or- 

derlies was a friend of his, Luigi himself had been posted 

near the hospital to get news of Barry’s condition from 

time to time during the night. Murray was parked in a 

near-by street in his own car. If Barry died, without re- 

turning to consciousness, it was all right—it suited them 
perfectly; but if he rallied sufficiently 

to make a statement to the police, they 
would have to be seeking cover. 

Toward morning, Luigi said, he saw 

a woman emerge from the side en- 
trance of the hospital with an orderly 
who was wheeling a man on a 
stretcher. There was a big car 
waiting for them. At the same 
time his friend on the inside 
signaled to him from an upper 
window that this was the pa- 
tient they were interested in. 
Luigi then slipped around the 
corner and told Murray of what 
he had seen; and when the car 
before the hospital drove away, 
Murray was ready to follow. 

But just as he started, his 
engine stalled, and a few mo- 
ments were lost before Murray 
could race in pursuit; but 
whether or not he succeeded in = 
picking up the first car, Luigi 
did not know. 

Here Atchison roared a sav- 
age expletive; then Kirk heard 
a chair kicked back, and a 
yelp from Luigi, indicating that 
he was caught in Atchison’s grip 
and being shaken. 

“What direction did those 
cars take?” Atchison was demanding. 

There was an appalled alarm unmistak- 
able in his voice. 

Luigi breathlessly stammered out that 
they had gone down from the hospital 
and turned east on Cathedral Parkway. 

They had gone beyond the Park. He had seen the tail-lights 
bobbing across town at least as far as Fifth Avenue. There he 
had lost them. He could tell no more. 

“Take this telephone,”—Atchison handed it to him,—“and broad- 
cast through your gang that I want Murray at once. Let them 
know that if he doesn’t show up here within twenty minutes, I'll 
go in with Curran and send the whole lot of you to the chair. 
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You all know that I can do it. Now go to it, quick—I don’t want 
any excuses or delay!” 

The meaning of Atchison’s anger and consternation on hearing 
that Murray had followed Marjorie’s car did not break on Kirk 
at once. Luigi’s description of the direction she had taken en- 
grossed him. It was like a burst of light in the darkness—a clue 
at last to the refuge she had chosen for Barry; he became more 
certain of the correctness of his surmise every minute. 

He did not wait to hear the results of Luigi’s telephoning, but 
seeing a door on the other side of the room, crossed to it swiftly; 
it gave on a hall, and he followed this, meeting no one on the way 
to the front door. He closed this gently behind him. It was 
fortunate that he was not seen; for it would have gone hard with 
any person who tried to detain him. Nothing should stand in the 
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Marjorie—who might not have been 
unwilling, but unable to communicate with him... . . 

Such sober second thought as Kirk could compass, going down 
in the elevator, and jouncing along in the taxicab which he hailed 
at the doorway of the apartment house, served only to strengthen 
his belief in the accuracy of his hunch. 

Marjorie, as he saw it, would have had but little choice in 


way of reaching Marjorie. 
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picking an asylum to which she could take the wounded man. The 
probabilities were that very shortly after he had awakened to 


consciousness, he had communicated to her his imminent danger ¥ 


from the police, and even more from the Murray crowd, and had 


persuaded her to get him away. 
She would know that no-other hospital and no private san- 













“You sit there obstinate, not 
saying a word; and seeing 
that she’s lost you, she’s in- 
furiated —she runs a few feet 
—and fires. The bullet gets 
you in the back of the neck.” 


itarium would receive a gunshot case without rigid inquiry into 
the circumstances, and an immediate report to the police. The 
same objection applied to any reputable hotel or boarding-house ; 
and her father’s house and the houses of her friends were certain 
to be investigated. The place she selected, too, would have to 
be close at hand, somewhere in the city; Barry was in no con- 
dition to stand a journey even to one of the suburbs. 

So the refuge to which Kirk was sure she had gone was prac- 
tically the only: spot open to her—an uptown house on a cross- 
street between Park and Lexington avenues which was to have 
become their home. 
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Only yesterday morning the three of them, Mr. Norris, Mar- 
jorie and himself, had gone over it from attic to cellar. When 
they had finished their inspection, Mr. Norris had presented Mar- 
jorie with a deed to the property and had given her the keys. 
Kirk remembered seeing her put both the deed and the keys in 
her handbag, the same bag she had carried with her to the Fan- 
nings’ apartment. She had detached one of the keys, though, 
and had made a little ceremony of handing it over to him. The 
clothes into which he had 
changed at Atchison’s were 
the same he had worn yester- 
day; and he sought hastily in 
his pocket and found the key. 
That simplified things; he 
would have no difficulty in 
getting in. 

His impulse as he neared 
the house was to have a 
policeman accompany him. 

If Murray had 
trailed her there, 
his obvious pur- 
pose must have 
been to get at 
Barry; and it was 
hardly likely he 
would have re- 
mained inactive on 
the outside, giving 
Marjorie a chance 
perhaps to com- 
municate her situ- 
ation to others 
Somehow he 
would have gained 
entrance; and then 
—what had hap- 
pened? 

Atchison’s 
shocked alarm on 
hearing Luigi's 
story, his savage, 

imperative demand for 
the immediate presence 
of the gang leader, sud- 
denly assumed a new 
and appalling signifi- 
cance. The world went 
black for a moment be- 
fore Kirk’s eyes. He 
tried to shout, “Faster— 
faster!’’ to his taxi- 
driver; but his voice 
came only as a hoarse 
croak. Oh, those useless, 
wasted hours of investi- 
gation, with Marjorie in 
the power of a brutal 
criminal! Marjorie per- 
haps fighting for her 
life! What might not 
have happened? 

But he would not let 
his mind even picture such a culminating horror to this night 
in hell. Clenching his fists, he forced himself back to 
sanity. 

Suppose Marjorie were not in danger or under duress of 
any sort, but was deliberately choosing to cut herself off 
from communication with him, and let him think what he 
would? Then his appearance could only be regarded by her 

as an intrusion; and against that his pride rebelled hotly. If she 
wanted freedom at this eleventh hour, he would not lift a finger 
to alter her decision. And that was not all. If he entered with 
a policeman, it would mean the frustration of her elaborate plans 
to safeguard Barry from arrest; for even the most thick-headed 
cop would naturally want to know the reason for the presence 
of a wounded man in that unoccupied house. 

Better first to reconnoiter the place alone; then, if he discov- 
ered that outside assistance of any sort was needed, he could 
very quickly summon it. 

On the chance, however, that Murray or some of his men might 


. 
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be on watch about the premises, Kirk dismissed his cab a block 
or two away, and walked toward the house, striving to hold his 
impatient footsteps to an ordinary gait. His eyes were busily 
searching both sides of the street, but he could detect no sign 
of anything suggesting a look-out or sentinel. 

No cars were parked along the curb; no vehicles were passing. 
No loiterers were in sight, and only one or two pedestrians—a 
man reading a newspaper who turned the corner without looking 
back, and a woman carrying a suitcase, and so manifestly in a 
hurry that she did not even glance at Kirk as he went by her. 

All the houses along that block were boarded and shuttered 
for the summer, the sole exception being Marjorie’s; and that 
was because the decorators as usual had been a little late in finish- 
ing with it. Mr. Norris had desired that his daughter and Kirk 
should see their new home complete, just as it would be when 
they returned from Europe in the autumn; and even the curtains 
were up before the windows. 

Kirk reached the house, which was of the English basement 
type, and with another glance around, opened the door with his 
latchkey, and stepped inside. 

His first sensation was one of vast relief. The place was in 
perfect order; no indication of any intrusion or disturbance. The 
haunting dread of what he might find there, which all his persua- 
sions had been unable to dispel, lifted. But with its passing, 
came a feeling of puzzled bewilderment. 

Not here? And he had been so sure that this was the haven she 
would have chosen. Where else could she have gone? 

His glance moved uncertainly over the hall. The morning 
outside was still foggy, and the light in there was dim. Then his 
heart skipped a beat; for lying on the stairs he saw one of Mar- 
jorie’s gloves that she must have dropped. At the same moment 
he caught the sound of voices from a room above. Mr. Norris’— 
Marjorie’s answering him. Ah, she was safe, then, since her 
father was with her. . 

He half-turned to go, but paused irresolute and listened again. 
It seemed to him that she was sobbing, reproaching herself for 
having brought her father there. No question that she was in 
trouble. Was it possible, as Curran had suggested, that Barry, 
unable to stand removal from the hospital, had— 

On an impulse Kirk started up the stairs, but stopped half- 
way, checked by the sound of a third person speaking in the room 
above. This voice was rough and husky, and the words reached 
him distinctly: “Aw, w’atcha beefin’ about? Aint none of ya 
goin’ to be hurt, if t’ old man comes across wit’ the dough. 
Murray’ll be along now in five, ten minutes—oughta be here 
now—and then all ya gotta do is come across wit’ the dough, 
and yer head’s clear. Better take it easy, too,” he added warn- 
ingly. “Murray’s funny ’at avay. Git him sore at ya, an’ he as 
soon croak ya as have yer dough.” 

Kirk waited to hear no more. Already he was creeping stealthily 
down the stairs, intent only on rounding up the nearest traffic 
officer and sending in a hurry call to the station-house. 

But before he could reach the bottom of the flight, an open 
flivver-truck drove up before the house; and through a narrow 
window at the side of the front door he saw the driver jump down 
to the sidewalk, and lift out a kit of plumber’s tools. A cap was 
pulled down over the man’s forehead; but as he came toward the 
door, he glanced up at the house, and Kirk had a momentary but 
complete glimpse of his face. 

It was a young face, that of a man well under thirty, but hard 
and domineering, with a sort of frozen stillness. There were 
lines about the mouth bitten in by experience rather than age. 
Somehow Kirk knew, in spite of the workman disguise, that this 
was Murray; and his first swift impression was that of a person- 
ality which would be labeled dangerous anywhere and under all 
circumstances, the same instinctive recoil that one feels toward 
a scorpion or a viper. 


‘THE man was coming into the house. With a thrill of dismay, 

Kirk realized that he was facing inevitable discovery—caught 
between the gangster upstairs and Murray just entering the door, 
and certain to be overpowered with such odds against him. And 
that meant of course his inability to render any aid to Marjorie. 

He could not go up without passing the room where Marjorie 
and her father were held prisoners by their husky-voiced guard, 
and exposing himself to the view of those within, for he could 
see from where he stood that the door was open into the hall. 
He could not go down without encountering Murray. 

In this dilemma, he took, almost without conscious thought, 
the one chance open to him. Reaching up, he gripped the posts 
of the balustrade above him where it ran along the second floor, 
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and swung himself swiftly from one to another until he had 
passed that open door, and dared clamber up over the railing. 

He expected the thing to creak hideously under his: weight, 
hardly held a hope that it would not; but fortunately the balus- | 
trade was new and stood firm. Just as he drew himself up to 
the rail and vaulted lightly over into the hall above, he heard the 
latch click below as a key was turned in it, the opening of 
the front door, and then Murray’s quick step upon the stairs. 


Y IRK’S eyes darted rapidly about in search of a hiding-place. 
He could not go up the next flight, for once more he would 
have to pass the open door of that room where Marjorie was, and 
unquestionably would be seen. There was a door just beside him, 
though, leading into a small dressing-room adjoining the larger 
room where the prisoners were held. Like a flash he flung himself 
into it, and leaned panting against the wall, just as Murray's 
head rose even with the level of that floor. Kirk had escaped 
detection by only a fraction of a second. 

And now what to do? He cursed his folly for having essayed 
such an adventure without police assistance, and even more for 
having gone to it unarmed. Idle to dream of coping single-handed 
with two expert gunmen, who would probably shoot first and ask 7 
explanations for his presence afterward. In fact, to reveal him- 
self might bring on a general killing. 

The same objection carried to any attempt to raise an alarm, 
or to communicate with the outside. Hardly a chance that: the 
sharp-eared gangsters would fail to overhear him, and be upon 
him before he could even raise a window, much less give a shout. 

Better, he recognized, to await the one possibility which gave © 
him any hope—the coming of Atchison. By this time Luigi © 
must have located some one who knew the leader’s whereabouts, ~ 
or lacking that, Atchison, by presenting Marjorie’s actual danger 
to Beatrice, would have forced her to tell what she knew. The 
lawyer ought to appear at any moment now. 

Now Murray was speaking in the adjoining room. 

“Well, folks,” the gang leader was saying in a sleek, satisfied 
voice,—which yet held that same still, deadly quality as his face,— 
“nine o'clock, and here I am ready to do business, just like I 
promised you.” He laughed amusedly; the other man joined in. 

“Now, Pop,”—Mr. Norris was evidently being addressed,— 
“you sit right down there at the table, and write me a check for 
a hundred grand. Or, I guess to make it look businesslike, you’d 
better write it for a hundred and three thousand dollars and sev- 
enty-five cents.” 

“And if I refuse?” Mr. Norris’ tone was as coldly precise 
as if he were conducting a transaction in his banking-house. 

“That wouldn’t be exactly healthy,” said Murray, “—not for 
you, nor for the guy there in the bed, nor yet for the girl. What's 
the use of going all over that again?” —impatiently. “Nobody 
knows where you are, and—” 

“You forget my chauffeur,” interrupted Mr. Norris. “True, you 
deceived both him and myself by representing yourself as a de- 
tective and saying that we would discuss matters inside, when I 
drove up here in response to my daughter’s call from the hospital. 
But do you imagine that an intelligent man like Edwards will not 
become suspicious and start an inquiry of some kind, when he 
fails to hear from me within a reasonable time?” 

“Oh, the shofer?” Murray chuckled derisively. “Don’t worry. 
He’s been phoned to a’ready, saying that you wanted him, and 
he’s on his way here now. When he gets here, he’ll be told that 
he’s needed to bear a hand inside. Then let’s see him start any- 
thing! Why, if we have to get rough, he’s the palooka that'll be 
blamed for it.” 

He chuckled again with a sinister significance; and again his 
companion joined in like a hoarse Greek chorus. 

“You mean,” exclaimed Mr. Norris incredulously, “that you 
are planning to murder all three of us and Edwards in addition, 
and then arrange things so as to cast suspicion on him?” 

“Only, in case,” returned Murray. “But that aint going to hap- 
pen, ’cause you’re going to hand over that check.” 

“But suppose I do as you ask, what guarantee have I that you 
will keep your word, and let us walk out of here in safety? You 
will have the money, and—” 

“Say!” Murray interrupted, all the sleekness worn off his 
voice. “You act like you was fixing the terms on this, instead of 
me! I can’t stand around here all morning. I got to be going. 
So sit right down there and write that check. And then you'll 
call up your cashier or whoever’s in charge at your bank, and tell 
him to cash it for bearer. I got a fine bearer, too—nice, well- 
dressed guy that could pass for one of your secretaries. And 
listen, remember, I'll be sitting right beside you when you're at 
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SOUP 


and the woman 
who tried 


NCE UPON a time—and it may have 

been yesterday—there was a woman 
who said to herself: “I wonder whether I 
am wise, after all, never to have tried 
these condensed soups you can buy at the 
store.” 


This woman always had insisted on 
making her soups at home. She and her 
family are so very fond of good soup. She 
would not think of serving any but the 
best soup. She prided herself on the 
deliciousness of the soups she made. She 
is a wonderful housekeeper—a wife and 
mother who always provides the most 
delightful and healthful meals. It was 
only natural for her to hesitate about 
buying soups made outside the home, for 
she took it for granied that they could not 
be as good as her own. 


UT THEN she tried. She noticed 
that her most careful friends always 
served Campbell’s Soups. So slie decided 
to “see for herself”. And now slie realizes 
how much useless bother and expense she 
gave herself in making soups in her 


a) kitchen. For in Campbell's Soups she 
discovered just the delicious quality and 
+? id flavor she demanded. 


‘e 


+ 
+m Soup Company : 
% canes our Con Adding an equal quantity of water. 
= ee Bringing to a boil. Simmering a few 


— minutes. Then the soup is all ready for 
your table—savory, tempting and 
delightful. The strictly high quality of 
Campbell’s Soups has given them such 

= — . . . tremendous popularity. But the ease and 
4 7 b » .® 
j i tL] Nn a h c é i } () } » U] ) J . i convenience of their service is not 


overlooked by the housewives of America. 


) "Va | Yelrdaye | Campbell’s Soups—t! twenty- 
ag? Sa) —latant era’ ampbell’s Soups—there are twenty 

a [i ¢ a a 5 COOKCE( one, all listed on the label—offer you a 
variety in selection that is most welcome. 

Your grocer has, or will get for you, any 

of these soups you select. 12 cents a can. 





I’m Rollicking Rollo, the Flash, 
To race me, it surely is rash, 
For I and my steed 
Are lightning for speed 
When Campbell’s thrill me for the dash! 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS* IN THE DAILY DIET 
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The safety of the fully-enclosed six-brake-system 


is an outstanding feature 


One of the first things you will notice 
when you drive the new Ford is the 
quick, effective action of its six-brake 
system. 

This + gives you the highest 
degree of safety and reliability because 
the four-wheel brakes and the separate 
emergency or parking brakes are all 
of the mechanical, internal expand- 
ing type, with braking surfaces fully 
enclosed for protection against 


The luxurious finish of the new Fordor Sedan is compar- 
able to that of a custom built car. Note the lounge seat 
and convenient arm rests. Embossed paneling around the 


doors is another pleasing feature. 


mud, water, sand and grease. 

The many advantages of 
this type of braking system 
have long been recognized. 
They are brought to you in 
the new Ford through a 
series of mechanical improvements em- 
bodying much that is new in design 
and construction. 

There is perhaps no single feature 
of the new Ford which represents such 
a decided step forward in automo- 
bile engineering as the unique yet 
simple way by which a special 
drum has been constructed to per- 
mit the use of two separate sets of 
internal brakes on the rear wheels. 

The brake construction on the 
front wheels also is unusual. Here 
the brakes are fully enclosed with- 
out the necessity of a leather boot 
or sliding joint to protect the link- 
age between the brake rods and 
the mechanism on the brake poe. 
Such simplicity of design helps to 
insure reliability and long lif, 

A further improvement in brak- 
ing performance is effected by the 
self-centering action of the four- 
wheel brakes—an exclusive Ford 


of the new Ford 


<> 


Forp Motor Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


feature. This construction 
brings the entire surface of 
the shoe in contact with the 
drum the instant you press 
your foot on the brake pedal. 

There are definite reasons, 
therefore, for the safety and reliability 
of the ‘new Ford brakes—for their 
quick ease of operation—for the 
smooth yet commanding way they 
take hold at a slight pressure on the 
brake pedal or hand lever. 

Another feature of the brakes on 
the new Ford is the ease of adjust- 
ment. You can do it yourself quickly 
and without trouble. 

The four-wheel brakes are adjusted 
by turning a regulating screw located 
on the outside of each brake plate. 
This screw is so notched that you can 
set all four brakes alike simply by 
listening to the ‘‘clicks.”” 

The emergency or parking brakes 
require little attention. However, 
should they need adjustment, consult 
your Instruction Book for a clear ex- 
planation. If you do not care to do 
the work yourself, see a Ford dealer 
who will give you prompt, courteous 
and economical service. 
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the phone, and if you try to pass out any 
high sign, you'll get the roof of your head 
blowed off.” 

“Not if you stop to think,” the banker 
answered deliberately. “There is too much 
money. behind me. Murder me, or harm a 
member of my family, and there would be 
an enormotis reward offered for you and 
every member of your gang.. The police 
all-over the world would have a drag-net 
out for you. You would be chased by cars, 
motorcycles, airplanes; every method known 
would be used to hunt you.” 

“Tripe!” Murray spoke with all the arro- 
gance, the megalomania of the true criminal. 
“Nobody aint going to connect me or any 
of my crowd with this job. I[—” 

Marjorie suddenly broke in. 


“But you ought to be grateful that I got 


this man away from the hospital, where he 
was certain to be questioned by the police,” 
she said. “Can’t you trust my father? He 
wants ofily to be certain that you will let 
us go, and he will give you the money. No 
one will ever know anything. My father will 
see that my brother leaves the country at 
once, and you will never hear of him again.” 


IRK did not hear the rest. Brother! Her 

brother! He remembered, then, that 
when they were first engaged Marjorie had 
once spoken of a half-brother to whom she 
had been devoted as a child. He had never 
heard him mentioned since, and the silence 
had made Kirk suppose that he was dead. 

“Sure, he’ll keep quiet,” Murray jeered. 

“T'll do this, and it’s all I will do,” Mr. 
Norris said. “I will go down to the bank 
with you, accompanied by my. son and 
daughter, and I will cash the check and hand 
you the money, and never speak of the mat- 
ter to anyone. I promise you that.” 

Before Murray could answer, there came 
a sharp peal at the door-bell. For a moment 
Kirk’s heart beat high; then he heard the 
husky-voiced gangster announce after a re- 
connaissance over the banister that it was 
Johnny, and in obedience to Murray’s in- 
structions go downstairs and let the new ar- 
rival in. 

Then Murray, sending the other man into 
the room on guard, came out into the hall, 
and conversed with Johnny in whispers. 

“The big mouthpiece is on,” Kirk heard 
Johnny report excitedly. “He’s got hold of 
Luigi, and made him spill everything. And 
now he’s raging like a lion, and has sent out 
word that you got to be over at his house 
in twenty minutes, or the whole bunch’ll 
burn. Better be moving, Jack.” 

Murray considered the news a minute; 
then he laughed insolently. 

“He can go to hell,” he said. “Looking for 
a bigger cut from the other side; that’s what 
he’s doing. But he can’t gyp me. I'll show 
him.” He turned on his heel and stepped 
back into the room. 

“Say, you,” he addressed Mr. Norris. “I’ve 
wasted all the time on you I’m going to. 
You write that check, and while you’re about 
it, make it for a quarter of a million. Some- 
thing’s come up, that’ll make me need more 
money. 

“But—” Mr. Norris started to expostulate. 

“T'll give you just three minutes,” Murray 
told him decisively. “If I aint got the check 
by that time, you’re going to see something 
you wont like!” 

The cold sweat broke out on Kirk. No use 
minimizing the menace in that cold voice! 
He had three minutes in which to act. 
Hopeless now to expect aid from Atchison. 
A terrible doubt of Atchison assailed him. 
But he had no time to think of that now. 
The moments were racing. 

Slipping out of his shoes, he stole out into 
the hall, and vaulted the banister again, drop- 
ping noiselessly : to the staircase, and making 
his way swiftly down to the first floor. 

He ran into a reception-room off the hall. 
Tt was furnished in modern fashion. Nothing 


in it to ignite quickly. Yes; the light, flimsy 
curtains at the windows! He touched a 
match to them, and saw. the blaze leap and 
run up them—leap and burst. He waited one 
breathless, agonizing moment to see the ef- 
fect outside. A man looked from across the 
street, and began to shout. A taxicab halted. 
People sprang up as if from the ground. 

Kirk ran to the front door, and opened it to 
let the breeze fan the blaze. The woodwork 
had caught, and smoke was pouring into’ the 
hall. He tore up the stairs, hoarsely shouting 
“Fire!” He saw Murray and his pals look 
over the banisters, and then dash for the 
upper floors and the steps leading to the roof. 

Murray was the first on the iron ladder, his 
two companions close behind him. Kirk was 
on their , still shouting “Fire!” as if 
half-crazed by. excitement. Keeping up this 
appearance of a frenzy of terror, he clam- 
bered up the ladder, jostling; clawing, bat- 
tling his way. One man tried to kick him 
down, and Kirk put all his strength into a 
vicious blow below the belt. 

The man—it was Johnny—crumpled, hung 
for a second with a slack hand, and then fell 
with a resounding thud. The second of them 
Kirk disposed of in the same way. 

But by this time Murray had pulled back 
the catch 8 ay trapdoor and was pushing it 

k caught him by the legs and 
tried to mil him down. Agile and sinuous 
as an animal, Murray clutched the top round 
of the ladder- with one hand, and with the 
other jerked out a pistol. Kirk saw the butt 
of it coming down on his head, and stayed 
its flashing descent by gripping Murray’s 
wrist. They struggled there together. Murray 
gave a kick which took Kirk’s breath, but in 
doing so, overbalanced himself, and before he 
could recover, Kirk broke his hold on the lad- 
der-round, and he too, a grotesque, sprawling 
figure, went crashing to the floor. 

Slipping, but still clinging to the ladder, 
Kirk felt himself lifted down. There was a 
confused murmur of voices in his singing ears, 
the sound of the firemen’s axes. Through a 
blur, he saw the faces.of Atchison and Bea- 
trice, and then Marjorie’s arms were around 
him, her cheek was against his, her crooning, 
sobbing voice murmuring tender words. The 
world could go by. Marjorie loved him! 

“We made it, after all,” Atchison said 
unctuously. “Good work all around, Curran. 
The curtain falls.” 

“Not yet,” the Inspector retorted; he had 
been superintending the handcuffing and re- 
moval of the three prisoners. “Not until I 
find out who shot Barry. But first I must 
telephone Hines; by now he ought to have all 
the information I'll need in checking up 
Barry’s—I mean Norris’, statement.” 


HE fire was out. The clatter of the de- 
parting engines and hose-wagons was 
growing fainter in the distance. 

The group had gathered in the room, about 
the bed in which Richard Clive Norris lay. 
His father sat beside him, possessive, but still 
bewildered by the knowledge that this was 
not exactly the return of a prodigal. 

Atchison was sonorously explaining his de- 
lay in arriving on the scene. Beatrice, as 
Kirk had expected, had broken her silence 
when she learned of Marjorie’s danger, and 
had insisted on accompanying the lawyer to 
the house; but some minutes had been lost 
in notifying Curran of the situation. 

irk heard him as if in a dream. It was 
not important—nothing was, except that he 
was sitting beside Marjorie, her hand in his. 

Curran frowned over Atchison’s rounded 
periods, and glanced at the detective, who 
was waiting with poised pencil to take down 
Richard’s statement. 

The younger Norris lay propped up on pil- 
lows, pale and still weak from the combined 
results of his injury and the more recent 
shocks and excitement.. His voice was low 
as he began to speak, but grew stronger. 

He was a vivid talker, one whose words 
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make pictures for the listener; and by put- 
ting together occasional allusions, Kirk was 
able to reconstruct the young man’s early life. 

He had been @ dreamy, temperamental boy 
who cared for no toys except his crayons and 
paint-box, uninterested in his studies and 
never in agreement with his teachers. His 
father, through a lack of understanding, and 
also a genuine disbelief in his son’s unconven- 
tional and individual talent, was constantly 
puzzled as to the best way to manage him, 
and inevitably took the wrong. way. 

For his practical and executive stepmother 
Richard had an active dislike; but all his 
pent-up affection was given to Marjorie, who 
adored him. ‘The ‘friction between his father 
and himself ‘increased as he grew older, and 
when he insisted on turning into money an 
inheritance from his mother, there was a 
quarrel -between them in which Mrs. Norris 
took part, and Richard left home. 

For a year or two they received infrequent 
letters from him, usually from some tropical 
country; then all communication ceased. 

Tired of roaming, he had finally set up a 
permanent studio in Paris, where his ability 
was recognized and his work acquired a defi- 
nite vogue. Time and success had softened 
his resentment, and he decided to return 
temporarily to New York, and endeavor to 
heal the old breach. 


IS experiences after making that resolu- 

tion coincided closely with the report 
Luigi had given Atchison. That led him up 
to the night when he had been visited by the 
two men of the narcotic squad, and also by 
the gangster Johnny. Later, he had stolen 
from the hotel, taken the subway, left it at an 
uptown station, and walked about until he 
found a lodging-house, where he took a room 
and gave his name as Clive Barry. 

There, forced to lie low, fearing to make 
a move lest it lead to his discovery either by 
the narcotic seekers or Murray’s gang, he be- 
gan to feel like a shipwrecked sailor on a 
desert island; he ached for the sound of a 
human voice. One evening he ventured into 
a cigar-store, and could not resist the temp- 
tation to talk to a man lounging there. 

It was Jess Fanning; he too was down on 
his luck, and soon disclosed his earnest de- 
sire to get away from New York. He spoke 
of Canada, and Norris grasped at it. If he 
could get over the border and lie hidden for 
a time, he might easily make his way back 
to France or England. 

With this idea in mind, he cultivated Fan- 
ning’s acquaintance; but financially Fanning 
was flat, and was threatening vaguely to turn 
to dubious ways of raising funds. 

One day Norris noticed a new presence in 
the house, a woman, who—striking incongru- 
ity in that musty atmosphere—left a fugitive 
whiff of fragrance in her wake. It gave him 
a pang of nostalgia... He remembered seeing 
her bow to Fanning once when he was with 
Jess. She was slender, with the flexible, bal- 
anced carriage of the born dancer; his paint- 
er’s eyes pierced the coarsened mask of her 
face and saw beneath its hard disillusion a 
hungry, seeking wistfulness. 

Later that evening, when he had returned 
from another disappointing conference with 
Fanning, he found her standing in the vesti- 
bule before the street door, searching through 
her pocketbook for a key. She had looked 
at him appealingly and explained her di- 
lemma. He had opened the door, but they 
lingered. The night was balmy; neither 
wished to go in. They strolled on through 
quiet streets and into a small park. The 
moon waned, and still they sat there talking. 

Under the stimulus of Elfie Lacoste’s inter- 
est, Richard’s dammed-up speech was re- 
leased. Her purposely naive questions spurred 
him on. He spun stories for her of tropical 
coasts, of brilliant, distant cities. Inad- 

e of scenes he had painted. 
Murray had described to 
Elfie the man his gang had lost. 
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By artful questions she made herself cer- 
tain that this was the man Murray was 
after. The thought went to her head. © She 
could bargain—recover her jewels, demand 
money, make her own terms. Jack Murray 
should crawl to her! 

A break occurred here in Kirk’s visualiza- 
tion of Elfie Lacoste, and in Richard’s cau- 
tious account of his meeting with her. The 
Inspector was summoned to the telephone. 
When he returned, he looked sleekly satis- 
fied, even triumphant. 

“They’ve gathered in Luigi and all the 
rest,” he rémarked to the group.in general. 
“And I also heard from Hines. Good work! 
He certainly is on the job.” 

He proceeded. at once to. utilize some of 
the information he had gleaned from the 
conscientious Hines. 

“Were you aware, Mr. Norris,” he asked 
the man in bed, “that as soon a8 your door 
closed on you, the night you were confiding 
to Lacoste, she stole out again, and tele- 
phoned Murray? She told him she believed 
that she had found the man he was looking 
for—she had talked to him that afternoon 
and was to meet him again. 

“She was mighty careful, though, not te give 
any information which would put them on 
your trail. By a calculated slip of the tongue, 
she gave him the idea that she had seen you 
on one of the ferries. And then knowing that 
they wouldn’t have much difficulty in trac- 
ing her if she were doubted, she made a dar- 
ing and clever move: she told Murray where 
she was staying, and rowed with him for 
letting her get down so low that she had to 
camp out in a dingy lodging-house.” 


ICHARD looked at him through half- 

closed eyelids, puzzled and disbelieving, 
as if he could not reconcile this statement 
with other and later events. He moved his 
head restlessly on the pillow, and then went 
on with his story. But Kirk’s thoughts 
lingered with the woman. 

He saw her returning to her lodgings, but 
not to sleep. She had no scruples about bar- 
gaining away a man’s life; but Norris had 
touched with fire her rudimentary imagina- 
tion. He was of a far finer class than any 
other man she had met; he belonged to an- 
other world and spoke another language, and 
all this in addition to the fact that he ap- 
pealed to her physically. Emotionally, she 
was stirred as she never had been before. Her 
intention to betray him to Murray wavered; 
a new and dazzling idea fought against it. 

She played with its possibilities; it haunted 
her unceasingly. For the next two days she 
and Norris talked in his room, only going 
out when the darkness fell. Her infatuation 
deepened, obsessed her. His life was in her 
hands; she alone could save him. That gave 
her a sense of transcendent power and tight- 
ened his grip on her heart... .. 

But Norris was occupied with matters far 
more important to him than Elfie Lacoste’s 
friendship. His money was about gone; he 
dared not attempt to cash his letter of credit, 
and it was imperative for him to make a 
move in some direction. He telephoned to 
a boyhood friend and was told that he was 
now on the Pacific Coast. He thought then 
of Marjorie. He hated to bring her into it, 
but if she had grown up anything like the 
child he remembered, he knew that he could 
trust to her loyalty and discretion. 

So he wrote to her, intimating that he 
was in a distressing situation. He gave no 
details and enjoined the strictest secrecy, urg- 
ing her not to mention to her father or to 
Sargent the fact that he was in this country. 
He received her letter in reply, enclosing an 
invitation to the wedding, and asking when 
and where she could see him, and the skies 
seemed lightening for him. Then, a few hours 
later, he: had seen from his window the 
dreaded: Johnny leaving the house. As he 
had come-ih himself only a few minutes be- 
fore, he was certain that he had been spotted. 













In a panic he had rushed off in search of 
Fanning. He found him and was about to 
confide .in him, when Mrs. Lacoste joined 
them, signaling silence to him over Fanning’s 
shoulder. When she had disposed of Fanning 
by’ asking him to get the keys of her apart- 
ment and turn them in, she told young Norris 
that the gang would soon be combing the 
neighborhood for him, and that he must go 
to the vacant apartment, the one safe place; 
and that late in the afternoon, when they 
would conclude that he had fied the locality, 
she’ would return for him. 

In the meantime, she would go over to 
her sister’s home on the outskirts of Pater- 
son, and make arrangements to hide him 
there until they could sail for Europe. 

But Norris had still an alternative. He 
preferred on the whole to take his chances 
with Fanning, to use his brains that after- 
noon in assisting Jess to perfect whatever 
shady scheme he had in mind and bring it to 
a successful conclusion. 

Then when he had learned that Fanning’s 
plan was to blackmail Kirk and Marjorie, to 
project them, as it were, into a shocking 
scandal with results that might blast their 
future happiness, he had rebelled. It gave 
him the impulse he needed, the sharp impact 
on nerves deadened by fear and disappoint- 
ment. The whiplash had fallen once too 
often. This thing should not go through. 

He pointed out the futility of the plan, and 
the unpleasant consequences when it was 
traced to the Fannings, as it certainly would 
be, and found it not difficult to frighten Jess. 
While he dissected and ridiculed, he shook 
Fanning slightly to emphasize his protest, and 
at the same time abstracted Beatrice’s so- 
called evidence, the locket, from his pocket. 

Jess had left, fully persuaded that the 
scheme must be dropped; but Richard knew 
that if Beatrice was determined to carry on, 
Fanning would yield as supinely to her as 
he had to him. He had not listened to Jess 
without discovering that it was the woman 
who was inciting him, egging him on. It was 
she who was to be feared. 

At this point Richard paused. 

“Mrs. Lacoste came back then,” he said at 
last, “and I told her I was not going with her.” 

“And she lost her head and shot you.” 
Curran bent forward. 

“She did not.” Richard spoke deliberately, 
looking the Inspector straight in the eye. 

“Then who did?” 

“One of Murray’s fellows, I suppose. I 
didn’t see his face.” 

Curran gave an impatient shrug. 

“Did you ever see this before?” He held 
out a revolver. “It was found behind a heap 
of old boards and rusty garbage-cans in the 
back yard of that 115th Street apartment- 
house. It explains the broken window-pane. 
Lacoste must have pitched it through the 
glass before leaving.” 

There was no comment. 

“Oh, it’s all right to lie like a gentleman, 
Mr. Norris, but it’s too late. Half of the in- 
vitation to your sister’s wedding was clutched 
in your hand when you were discovered. The 
other half was found in Elfie Lacoste’s hand- 
bag.” 

Richard’s lips compressed. “I dare say she 
picked it up on the floor before she left the 
apartment.” 

“Yes? By the way, how did that window 
happen to be down on a warm evening?” 


ORRIS sighed wearily. ‘While I was sit- 

ting there alone, the place seemed airless, 

and I got up to push the window higher, and 

must have broken a cord doing so, for it came 
down with a bang.” 

“T'll reconstruct the scene for you, Mr. 
Norris,” Curran said grimly. “Lacoste came 
back; she was all on her toes; her sister had 
fallen right in with the scheme; no one had 
traced her, and she had the car for you down 
at the door. And then—you told her flat that 
you weren’t going with her. 
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“She went crazy at that. You see, she had 
stopped on the way in, and telephoned the 
landlady of the lodging-house to find out if 
anyone had been asking for her. The woman 
told her that no one had been around for 
the last hour or two, but that a young lady 
had called at about five and asked for Mr. 
Barry. Then she comes in on you and finds 
you stuffing a letter back in your pocket. 

“You wont tell where you are going, nor 
why, and she connects this girl with your 
change of heart. She gets mad with jealousy 
and begins to curse and scream.” I know those 
molls and how they go on,®* She tells you it’s 
another jane and she knows it; but she'll 
turn you over to the boys before you shall 
go away with that skirt; She sees the letter 
and the invitation sticking out of your 
pocket, and she grabs them. Before you can 
get them away~from‘ her, she reads that 
‘Dearest’ at the beginning of the letter. 

“That’s enough for her. She cuts loose, and 
cries and raves. You sit there obstinate, not 
saying a word, and seeing that she’s lost you 
she’s infuriated—runs a few feet from you 
toward the door—and fires. You're sitting 
as you were found, half-facing the window, 
and the bullet gets you in the back of the 
neck. Then she tosses her gun through the 
glass, skims down to her car and back to 
Paterson. 

“Well,”—as Richard still kept his silence, — 
“Hines has got the woman in charge now. 
When she learns that the Murray gang are 
all rounded up and those who wont go to the 
chair are in for life, she'll likely turn State’s 
evidence.” 

“T shall refuse to testify against her,” Rich- 
ard said determinedly. He looked at his 
father. “Whatever they can say, she did try 
to save my life at the risk of her own.” 

“Hi’m!” Curran’s lowering face cleared, as 
he ted upon the kudos which would be 
hf rose, unspeakably benign. “Well, it 
was a lucky shot for us, since it brought the 
Murray gang into our net. Graham Smith 
ought to be satisfied with that.” 

Atchison took his sure, light-footed way to 
the door with a last, graceful wave of the 
hand. “Remember, Mr. Sargent, I claim the 
privilege of kissing the bride. And, by Jove!” 
—looking at his watch—“I have only a little 
more than an hour to wait!” 


T was noon. 

“On time to the minute,” said Marjorie, 
as the maid finished adjusting her veil. “My 
flowers, Beatrice.” 

Beatrice gave them to her with a hand that 
trembled. 

Marjorie stooped to whisper in her ear: 
“You must take the baby to Canada for the 
summer. Then in the fall, I shall set you up 
in a small shop where you can show lovely 
things. Kirk will find something for your 
husband to do. Of course, whether you two 
decide to part, or to stay together, is en- 
tirely your own affair.” 

Beatrice hid her face in her hands. 

“T can’t. I can’t take so much from you.” 
She choked. “I’ve been so low-down!” 

“I’m afraid I’m not much of a moralist,” 
Marjorie said. “It’s all too much of a puzzle 
for me. I can’t remember anything except 
that through your poor attempts at crime, 
my brother’s life was saved. Look in the 
glass, Mickey, my dear—you are charm- 
ing in that frock; keep it. And don’t miss 
the ceremony.” She swept down the stairs. 

Roses dripping color and fragrance. Music 
flowing like a tide of sweet sound. Laughter, 
and the babble of many voices suddenly 
stilled. Kirk waiting with Bellamy. The 
bridesmaids a shimmer of rose and green. 

Rum-tum-te-tum! Rum-tum-te-tum! 

The bride in a white mist on her father’s 
arm, her face radiant. 

“Thank the Lord,” muttered Bill Bellamy, 
“that Diana stays put in her corner, the old 
cut-up! No more shadows.” 
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AN 


American-born Marquise 


arnmates Curopes most brilliant 
Winter Llayground 


VERY SEASON at St. Moritz, 

one of the most striking per- 
sonalities is the Marquise de Polignac. 
Her wit and verve make her an im- 
mense favorite in this colony of cos- 
mopolitans who, in the snow-clad 
Alps, enjoy winter sports under the 
ardent sun. 


Madame de Polignac is an inde- 
fatigable sportswoman. Like the rest 
of the smart world, she is all day in 
sports attire, skating, skiing, “bob- 
bing” in the sun-drenched snow. 


Fascinating though this life is, the 
contradictory delights of blazing sun, 
sweeping winds and exhilarating cold, 
brown all skins rapidly—burn them 
black. Yet the Marquise de Polignac 





St. Moritz, society's winter playground 
in the Swiss Alps, crowns the world, 
like a glittering jewel. 
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manages to keep her complexion fine, 
clear, smooth. 

When asked about it, she said:— 
“T like to take part in all the winter 
sports. But the cold, dry air would 
draw and chap my skin unless I care- 
fully protected it and kept it soft 
and supple. For myself I prefer 
Pond’s Two Creams. They give 
swift, dependable results. In warmer 
countries, I also use Pond’s Skin 
Freshener to tone and liven up my 
skin. 

“In fact,” she concluded with a 
flashing smile, “I have got the Pond’s 
habit completely.” 


HIS is how Madame de Polignac 
uses her invaluable Pond’s: 
First—she spreads Pond’s Cold 
Cream over her face and neck at least 
twice a day, and when retiring. 
Seconp—with Pond’s new Cleans- 
ing Tissues she removes the cream, 
carrying the dust with it. 


















Madame de Polignac, who spends 
two months of the season at St. 
Moritz, the popular winter resort of 
fashionable Europe, dances as grace- 
fully as she skiis. Her lithe figure, 
well-poised head, sincere grey eyes 
and sun-tanned skin make her a 
striking example of a fine type. 


On her dressing table, in her trav- 
eling bag, wherever the Marquise 
goes, go Pond’s Two Creams 
and Skin Freshener in her choice 
containers of sea green glass. 





The Marquise de Polignac, formerly Miss 
Nina Crosby of the exclusive Newport set, 
married into an aristocratic French fam- 
ily. Here she is ready for skiing, but hat- 
less—the latest vogue at St. Moritz. 


TuirD—she dashes on the Fresh- 
ener—Pond’s tonic which leaves the 
face with that gorgeously fresh feeling. 

FourtH—shelightly applies Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream before she powders 
—a film of perfection like the frosted 
bloom of untouched grapes. 

Follow yourself, Pond’s four steps 
to beauty. 


Matt Coupon witx toc -For 
Pond’s 4 delightful preparations. 





Ponp’s Extract Co., Dept. Ls 
108 Hudson St., New York City 


Name 
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of his heart, how he loved her. It was not a 
gay affair, that love of his for her—it was 
a desperate outpouring of hopeless desire and 
yearning tenderness and despair. If he could 
have won her freedom from Sloane by going 
out of her life and never seeing her again, 
he would have paid the price. Not gladly; 
but he would have paid it. 

He had never told her that “he loved her. 
Not in literal words. But she, knew—she 
must know. Just as he knéw that her piti- 
ful dependence upon hifn, ler instinctive con- 
fidence were the open’ doors ‘of: her heart. 

He wondered just how. much’ of this was 
known to Sloane. 

He had a very good idea that Sloane read 
him fairly clearly and wa’ ironically aware 
why Drew had so’ suddenly ..bestirred himself 
to become more neighborly, why he. rode 
over so frequently on his »:motor-bike;: why 
he got up so many little social affairs at his 
own place. 

Those gatherings had all been “made © for 
her, to bring her in touch with the wives of 
some of the officials and_make some feminine 
friends for her; but .Sloane had frustrated 
him by staying away with her, or else com- 
panioning her each instant. 

He had an idea, too, that Sloane did not 
particularly resent his own state of mind— 
took a wry pleasure in it, in fact, for the 
power that it put into his own hands. But 
he knew that Sloane would go utterly berserk 
if he found that Peggy had ever opened her 
lips to him. 

They had to behave as more or less casual 
acquaintances before him—and Drew knew 
that Sloane was grinning at him secretly. He 
knew the man liked to flay him with allu- 
sions, deliberately made, to his marriage and 
to his pretty wife. When he had been drink- 
ing he said things that made Drew want to 
kill him on the spot. 

That was another reason for having Barton 
on this trip—his presence was a restraint. 
Sloane would not betray himself willingly 
with vulgarities in his presence, for Barton was 
an influential man, a banker and a gentleman. 

Sloane must make his exit; and at once, 
before the true situation became recognized, 
bruited and twisted, and motives were sus- 
pected—before Peggy herself became aware 
of what he intended. 


HE tracker had halted now at some deep 

prints in the mud; he tested the warmth 
of them with his hands and examined the 
marks in the vicinity. The spoor was cold. 
In the little opening the three white men 
bunched behind him, waiting the verdict. 

“How old does he say it is?” questioned 





“The Silks of Oakmead” 
The sport of kings and Ken- 
tucky has never produced a 
more engaging story than 
this—and you may look for- 
ward to its appearance in 
an early issue of this mag- 
azine. You will remember 
the author for his delight- 
ful tales “Little Gill” and 
*“‘Ragamufhin.” 


EWING WALKER 














: la#-geeming tone. 


WITH CLEAN HANDS 


(Continued from page 37, 


Barton. And when Drew answered, “Two 
hours,” he exploded testily:. “Two hours! 
We've been two hours behind that. brute for 
two days!” 

“And Drew thought we'd be up with him 
last might—eh,; .Drew.?” 

» There. was a jeering note in Sloane’s jocu- 
Barton .caught. it—he 
thogght .it @ue*to Sloane’s bad.temper. It 
had been showing more and more all day. 
He himséli. was hot and sweating and leg- 
weary, and the charm of elephant-hunting 
was lessening, every instant, but he was a 
courteous ‘man and averse to bad temper. 

“What do you say now, Drew—shall we 
make it by night?” he’asked. 


“Unless -he+gets. the alarm we ought to 
catch up*with him in a<few hours. He may 
stop any tinte’tofeed, you know. .... He’s 


an uncommion big ‘one.” said Drew honestly, 
but determined too to fire their energy. 

“It’s sporting of you to be so keen,” said 
Barton, “since you've given Sloane and me 
the first two shots.” 

“Oh, this chap may have some friends with 
him when we meet. him,” said Drew easily. 
“One never knows.” 

He was aware that Sloane’s eyes had 
slewed about in a glance of quick distrust. 
He wondered if Sloane had any conjectures 
about this hunt. He had rather urged them 
But it was natural enough— 
this was an uncommonly big elephant that 
had been in the habit of leading a herd into 
the shambas and ruining the fields; Sloane 
was always keen for a hunt, and the size of 
the tracks promised big ivory. 


UDDENLY now behind them came a row 

of porters in goatskins with the bundles of 
tents and food-boxes on their heads. On they 
came, crowding down the slippery path be- 
tween the walls of green, anxious not to be 
too far away from the white men’s guns 
when in the forest among elephants. 

“T’ve told those fools to stay back!” said 
Sloane violently. “They can stay a mile 
back—we'll send for them when we want 
them. The damned idiots—they'll jabber 
and scare every beast within reach!” 

He turned and strode back to the leader, 
and after the first word to him, he caught 
the fellow a hard kick with his hobnailed 
boot that sent the porter staggering. The 
man’s load slipped and he clutched at it in 
vain; the load went down withacrash. Furi- 
ously Sloane kicked him again—it was not a 
pretty kick—then stood growling orders at 
the disorganized natives. 

“Our friend is hot-headed,” said Barton in 
his quiet, detached voice. 

Drew -was silent. He was immensely 
grateful to Sloane for giving this exhibition 
before Barton. Whatever happened, Drew 
wanted Barton on his side. 

Both men stood watching while Sloane 
hustled the porters back out of sight. He 
came back to them, wiping his red, streaming 
face beneath the helmet, with no apology 
for his outburst. Drew gave him that merit 
—he had the courage of his offensiveness. 
He asked no man’s leave. Well, Drew would 
ask no man, either... .. 

“The damned fools!” Sloane rumbled. 
“They'll know better next time! Well, come 
on. No good letting this track get any 
colder.” 

He gestured the tracker on ahead, and was 
off at his heavy stride, his gun under his 
arm. Then he turned to grunt “Cigarette!” 
over his shoulder to Drew. As Drew extend- 
ed the opened case, he took several without 
a “Thank you!” It was his customary con- 
temptuous manner with Drew. Once the 
young man had reddened at that manner, 
but. now, in the quiet finality of his reso- 
lution, he could afford an unresentful calm. 






It was surprising to find that he felt no 
stirring animus against Sloane now, no goad 
of pulsing hatred. It was as though the 
man were already dead. 

Whatever happened, if he never saw Peggy 
again, if he knew to a certainty that her 
trust in him would never turn to love, that 
she would even marry another man, he 
would still kill Sloane to get him out of her 
life. Never again should that beast go home 
to her—never should he defile her with licen- 
tiousness learned from his black jades. 

He. had threatened to bring a _ native 
woman into the house. He would never 
enter that house again. His child would 
nevermore sob himself to sleep in terror. 
And Peggy would be forever free, and this 
horror would become only the memory of 


a nightmare to her young spirit... .. Drew 
was following a dead man, 
On they went,” The ravine led into a 


swampy, tangled.-forest; and here the ele- 
phant had circled,..cutting across his old 
tracks. By good luck they found the fresher 
trail, and’ followed that. They were not 
long now behind the elephant. 

The forest grew denser, closing in about 
them. The air was gray-green, with only 
occasional shafts of sunlight striking through 
the tops of the high trees. Fallen trunks and 
rank, moist undergrowth, and a network of 
clinging vines, entangling parasite roots, and 
cord-like liana made the place impenetrable 
save where the great beast had crashed his 
way along. Even on his trail there was 
difficulty. 

Thick boughs that had given way before 
the elephant’s monumental bulk had sprung 
back and interlocked again. Bushes that he 
had trampled over had leaped resiliently up. 
Fallen trunks of giant trees, over which he 
had stepped, made them scramble under- 
neath, through the heavy mud. 

The twilight air felt cool, but perspiration 
started at every effort; the wet clay clung to 
their feet like pulling hands. ... . 

They were very near the elephant now. 
They came to places where the sap was still 
dripping from branches he had broken off 
to feed upon, where the spiders were racing 
agitatedly in the torn webs. 

From force of habit they tested the air 
with wet fingers, but the direction of the 
wind could make no possible difference to 
their approach. They had to follow in the 
track. 

It was very still in the forest, utterly 
silent save for the squelching of their heavy 
boots in the mud, and the slapping of the 
branches against their khaki clothes, and the 
occasional thwack of a bough on their pith 
helmets. No other living thing seemed in 
that solitude. Not even the monkeys called 
from their tree-tops, though the infrequent 
spring of a released bough sometimes told 
where one had taken upward flight. 

And then they heard a low, reverberating 
rumble—the hollow stomach-noise—which 
told them the elephant was at hand. They 
froze in their tracks, searching with keen 
eyes the surrounding greenery. Suddenly the 
tracker made a gesture and slipped instantly 
aside, vanishing behind a tree-bole. He had 
pointed to the right, where the path curved. 

They stared with all their eyes, guns at 
their shoulders. Sloane was to have the 
first shot, making the elephant his, but the 
others were to pour in their lead after he 
had fired. At close quarters a man may need 
all the guns at hand. 

Something stirred. High up between green _ 
branches they caught a glimpse of a dark 
patch, and then the bulge of a huge fore- 
head pushed slowly forward over a clump 
of slender trees. 

Boom! roared Sloane’s gun, and again, 
Boom! The silence was shattered with the 
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who has ever bought a hat... 


OU’VE learned what it is to 

find a bargain in value. A hat 

whose style, materials, and 
smartness make it well worth a bit 
more—a bit you are glad to pay 
because of the extra satisfaction the 
right hat gives you. 

Buying soap is a far cry from shop- 
ping for hats—but, in soap, too, you 
are well repaid for seeking out a 
bargain in value. 

And a bargain in value is just what 
Fels-Naptha brings you—a bargain 
in washing value. What do we mean 
by that? Extra help to make your 
washing easier! Two active cleaners 
instead of one! Naptha, the dirt 
loosener, and good golden soap, the 


dirt remover, combined by the spe- 
cial Fels-Naptha process in one 
golden bar. 

You can tell there is plenty of 
naptha in Fels-Naptha. You can 
smell it. Naptha that joins hands 
with the rich golden soap. Working 





© 1928, Fels & Co. 


THE GOLDEN BAR 
WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


together, they get your clothes thor- 
oughly, refreshingly clean with less 
work and effort. They give you a 
cleaner wash more easily, whether 
you use machine or tub— hot, cool, 
or lukewarm water, or when your 
clothes are boiled. 

That’s the extra help that has made 
millions of women say “Nothing can 
take the place of Fels-Naptha.” It’s 
extra help that you’d hardly expect 
to get from any other washing prod- 
uct, no matter what its form. So 
buy wisely. Take advantage of this 
bargain in value and get Fels-Naptha 
at your grocer’s today. The 10-bar 
carton is particularly convenient. 

.  FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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If you are about to buy _ 
DIAMONDS it will pay you to 
WRITE FOR THIS 


FREE CATALOG 


This book 

is beauti- f 
fully illus- | 
trated. & 





Thousands 
of customers in 
all parts of the world - 


BUY DIAMONDS DIRECT 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 
Leading Diamond Importers and save 20 to 40% 
For over 50 years the house of Jason Weiler 

Sons, of Boston, has been one of the lead- 
ing diamond importing concerns in America 


selling direct by mail to customers and deal- 
ers alike, all over the world. Here are several 
diamond 


ws. 


Ss 


offers—direct to you by mail—which 
clearly demonstrate our posi- 
tion to name prices on dia- 
monds that should interest 
every present or prospective 
diamond purchaser. 


This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy and latest style 
. Mounted in 14K solid 
gold setting. If this ring can 
be duplicated elsewhere for less 
than $200.00 your money will 





be —— at once without 
a quibble. Our 
i direct to 
iripe avert © $145.00 
1 Carat, $145.00 
wip, 
Wi, "A 
bit 
Ladies’ — 
Diamond Ring 
n 
$150. $200) 
18K Solid White Gold|/ An Exquisite Platinum 


Ring in exquisitely pierced 
4 square prong design— 
giving Diamond a square 
cut effect. The perfectly 


Ring, hand carved and 
pierced, mounted with a 
perfectly cut blue-white 
Diamond embellished 
cut blue-white iamond with 2 mareuice shaped 


is embellished by six 
smaller Diamonds, three} Diamonds and 8 small 
Diamonds on 


2 00 the sides..... $200.00 


Side....++ nd 
A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 


OS eee $31.00] 1 carat.......... $145.00 
# GER. 6 ccecves 50.00 | 2 carats......... 290.00 
ee OT 73.00 |3 carats......... 435.0 


Diamonds Sent For your Inspection 
Before Payment 
If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you 
may name or any Express Co. with privilege of 
examination. Our diamond guarantee for full 
value for all time goes with every purchase. 


----—CLIP COUPON—FILL IN AND MAIL NOW------ 


Jason Weiler & Sons 
362 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers since 1876 





Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, A dam and London 
NGMGs cccccccccvccccccccccccccccesecceccseceses 
Address. ......... iss eduéite Oo cavnekecwncedanel 
i setettnnsstben Kon e004 64s ont ras 














ha 
; oe under the wrinkled lids. 
-~[ etwas coming, not in the blind fury of a 


thunder of it.. The still forest became a 
fury and confusion—trees crashed.and bushes 
cratked, aS if.a cyclone had ‘seized hold upon 
them, beating and. flailing. Like a. storm 
the elephant went tearing through the jungle. 
*“The three men stood stock-still. Drew 
and -Barton had their guns in readiness. 
Sloane hastily slipped in fresh cartridges. 
The,.next instant the elephant burst in 
sight .at the left—they could see the great 
ears.over the bushes, wide out, like monster 
fangpitd catch the least noise, the trunk held 
to -test the air, the small gleaming eyes 


tharge, scent-directed, from .which quick 
foot-werk might save them, but coming 
“cold,” as hunters say, hunting. them with 
quiet fury ‘and intelligence in every.sense. 

» .Their.guns roared out together—no time 
to stand. on any ceremony of first shots. 
They, Were hone of them in.a good position, 
and" they-firéd desperately» as best - they 
might, two.shots each, emptying their guns— 
then. Jedped“backwards into. The impeding 
‘jungle, The elephant came oh as if he had 
not been: touched—a’ desperately wounded 
elephant often’ Seems immune’ to later. Shots 
that would have killed if they had been the 
first. ; 

It was all happening at once—the head 
towering over them, the roar of the guns, 
the confusion of helplessness and attempted 
flight. Drew tufned in his thorny thicket, 
tugging out fresh cartridges from his belt— 
and ‘saw that Sloane was caught. 

The beast. was lunging at him—the man 
was. behind a tree dodging—the snake-like 
trunk leaped out, coiled about him. .... 
The man was held in a vise that tightened 
and tightened—he was being crushed in 
against the tree... .. 

Barton was somewhere in the path, fum- 
bling in his cartridge-pouch. The trained boy 
on whom he relied for reloading had fied. 
A moment more and Sloane would be 
bloody pulp against that tree. 

Drew had his cartridges in and he ran 
out around the elephant that had swung its 
back to him. There at the shoulder, literally 
touching the beast, he sent his shot up be- 
hind the lifted ear, straight through the 
opening in-the skull to speak its message of 
death to the brain. 

Like a ship sinking, the massive bulk settled 
slowly down, the four feet doubling under. 
The head scraped forward against the tree 
until the heavy tusks caught in the earth 
and -upheld it. Not a sound of death; not 
a shudder; only that leaden impassivity. 


EHIND the tree lay a collapsed figure. 

Drew found himself standing over it. 
There was blood trickling from Sloane’s 
mouth. His face was black. The native boys 
had suddenly materialized from the forest and 
were standing about. He heard Barton’s 
voice, shaken from its wonted quiet. 

“My God, Drew! Is he alive? A moment 
more—” 

A moment more—and Peggy would have 
been free. A moment more..... He had 
betrayed Peggy! 

Sloane was gasping out something. The 
blood was clearing splotchily from his face. 
“Not—got me,” he said. ““Maybe—a couple 
ribs.” His opened eyes roved upward, and 
Drew could have sworn that there was sar- 
donic raillery in them as they rested on him. 

“Drew shot him,” Barton babbled on. 
“A near thing! A moment more—” 

A moment more—the moment Drew had 
hoped for! And he—what had he done? 

Oh, fool, fool! Slave of tradition! Had 
Africa taught him no more than that? 
Sloane was unfit to live; yet Drew had not 
been able to stand by and see him done to 
He had saved that vile hulk for 
Peggy to nurse back to health! 

After all his resolves! Truly no man knew 
himself tifl his hour came. 
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“We'd. better carry him back and make 

camp,” Said Barton. He was himself again, 
recovering from that devastating panic, but 
his tone was unconsciously deferential to 
Drew—for Drew had proved himself the 
better man: quicker, cooler. 
_ Of course, so Barton’s self-respect began 
imperatively to urge, this was Drew’s game, 
not his. A banker had little experience of 
the wilds. Still, he took his hat off to Drew 
—not every man would have risked his life 
like that, right beside the infuriated beast. 
A game chap! 

Hastily they improvised a litter, of coats 
and saplings, and with the blacks bearing 
it, the slow procession made its difficult way 
back along the trail, until it met the porters 
awaiting in a glade. There they made a 
hurried camp. 


pe worked like mad, setting a furious 
pace for the natives. He got up tents, 
hammered in the pegs, tightened the ropes, 
unlocked boxes and set out~ their contents. 
He set up Sloane’s cot,-spread out his blan- 
kets; then he and Barton lifted the wounded 
man on it, drew off his boots, fed him whisky 
and hot water, and then tea. 

Movement was agony to Sloane. Undoubt- 
edly there was some sort of internal injury— 
ribs broken, Sloane insisted, with his custom- 
ary authority. Breathing was extremely pain- 
ful, but no other bones than ribs seemed 
broken, 

“We can’t move the chap—unless he’s re- 
markably. improved in the morning,” said 
Barton in a low voice, as the two withdrew 
to the boxes in front of the tent for a 
hasty meal. 

“We'd better send off a runner at dawn— 
sabui sana,” he went on, “to try to get a 
doctor from the mission to come out—if he 
can leave his patients. This is awkward, you 
know.” 

He reflected a moment on the increas- 
ingly apparent awkwardness of it. 

Drew merely nodded. He had taken off 
his helmet and the red mark of it across 
his forehead looked livid against the white 
skin above. He seemed oddly shaken, now 
the thing was over, Barton thought—he 
looked actually ghastly. Well, it had been 
a near thing! 

Barton wondered a little over his appar- 
ent attachment to this Sloane. For himself, 
he must say that what he'd seen on this 
safari hadn’t made him like the fellow. A 
good deal of a bounder, underneath. Or 
was it the surface? He might be a diamond 
in the rough—must be, or Drew wouldn’t 
take so much from him. 

“We'll have to stand watch with him 
tonight,” Barton said, over beans and tea. 

Drew nodded again. In his tent Sloane 
was beginning to groan. 

“Have we any stuff for that pain?” Bar- 
ton asked. “Did we take a medicine-kit ?” 

Something flickered in Drew’s eyes—flick- 
ered like the passage of a knife—or a 
thought. 

He answered slowly: “There’s one in 
Sloane’s tent. I know—I put some things 
into it. Ill fetch it.” He rose and went 
into the tent for it, opening it on the box 
before them. 

It was an old tin case, full of smaller tin 
boxes and glass bottles. Two quart bottles 
of whisky were there, one half emptied. “Ah, 
a secret nip,” Barton murmured, in his de- 
tached voice. There was the usual supply 
of quinine and aspirin and simple remedies, 
some surgeon’s needles for sewing up wounds, 
and a bottle of chloroform, iodine, adhesive 
tape and permanganate crystals. There was 
a tiny bottle of veronal tablets with a date 
four years old. 

“IT don’t: know whether this stuff is any 
good,” remarked Barton dubiously. 

“Probably not,” said Drew mechanically. 
He added: “The quinine is fresh, and the 
aspirin. I put that in myself.” 
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The ancient University of Paris, 
which has made Dr. Rosenthal 
Laureate of the Academy 
of Medicine 
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Dr. Georges Rosenthal 


Laureate of the Institute, and of 
the Academy of Medicine, and of 
the Academy of the Moral Sci- 
ences, Paris. Doctor of the schools 
of the City of Paris. Doctor of the 
Anti-Tuberculosis Dispensaries 
of the Social Hygiene Depart- 
ment, Paris. Assistant at the 
Pasteur Institute. Laureate of 
the Municipal Welfare Work of 
the City of Paris. Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor 


Yeast keeps the body cells young 


says Dr. Georges Rosenthal, noted French specialist 


, a acts as the watchful policeman of the 
alimentary canal. It reduces the poisons which, pene- 
trating into the blood stream, make the body cells 
grow old and wear out more quickly. Yeast is one of 
the best agents of intestinal purification. The continued 
use of yeast, by cleansing the organs, protects human 


health, ’? 
CH Gongié Rereu Mal . 


AMOUS alike in Europe and America for 

his remarkable studies of the blood, Dr. 
Georges Rosenthal speaks with acknowledged 
authority. 


This distinguished scientist and physician 
confirms the ) ace made by thousands of 
Americans that eating fresh yeast prevents 
sluggish, poisoned intestines and—in his own 
words—“ protects human health” from all the 
ills that follow. 


“Yeast feeds on and absorbs the wastes,” 
he says. “It deprives the disease microbes, 
which are always ready to develop in our 
bodies, of their nourishment. That is how 

east acts as the watchful policeman of the 
intestinal tract. At the same time it stops 





Where the trouble starts... 
where yeast works 


From throat to colon is one con- 
tinuous tube. Here is where 90% 
of your ailments start, doctors say. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, a food as 
fresh as any garden vegetable, 
keeps this entire tract clean, active, 
healthy; prevents poisoning; pro- 
motes health, youth 


poisonous decay and thereby helps to a great 
degree the normal working of the intestine.” 


Dr. Rosenthal’s words reveal the impor- 
tance of a healthy and active colon, shown 
below. 


Keep Young with Yeast 


Clogged intestines are easily restored to nor- 


* mal activity when you eat fresh yeast which 


Dr. Rosenthal has shown to be so effective. 


Half the doctors reporting in a recent survey 
in the United States said they prescribed yeast. 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
regularly—daily—one cake before each meal, 
or between meals. To get full benefit from 
yeast you must eat it regularly and over a 
sufficient period of time. Cheeks will bloom, 
skin will clear; that tired feeling vanishes; 
happiness and success seem easy. All grocers 
and many leading cafeterias, lunch counters 
and soda fountains have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Start eating it today. 

Write for latest booklet on Yeast in the 
diet — free. Health Research Dept.M-58,T he 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington Se. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Beautirutty combed hair is an outward expression of 
taste and fastidious grooming. Ace Hard Rubber Combs 
have smooth, polished teeth which coax away snarls 
and tangles without breaking. In order to attain per- 
fection in the care of the hair, a large Ace Comb 
should be used each morning upon arising, For every | 
occasion during the day, the Ace Pocket Comb is a 
necessity, while at night the Ace Dry Shampoo Comb | 
cleans away every bit of dust or powder, leaving the | 
hair glossy and the scalp healthily glowing. These 
Ace Combs assure a loveliness that fully 
repays their modest cost. 


ACE COMBS 


eA Genuine Ace Pocket Comb, for example, may be 
purchased at toilet goods and notion counters everywhere, 
or if you are not able to obtain it send us twenty-five cents 
and we will supply one together with our book “Lovety 
Harr, Its Carg AND ComBINnG”, 
{ Tear Of Here} 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 
Dept. R-r1, 11 Mercer Street, New York, N.Y. 
Enclosed is 25 cents (stamps preferred) for book, “* Lovely 


Hair, Its Care and Combing,” and sample Ace Comb as 
mentioned above. Please send them to 





The 

Ace Comb Cabinet 

is displayed at 

Toilet Goods Counters 





everywhere 
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They were standing there, examining the 
stuff in the light of the candle lanterns that 
the swift-coming dark had necessitated. And 
then Drew saw suddenly a label on a tiny 
bottle. His heart leaped. He held the phial 
up to the light. 

Aconite. .... Aconite—what did he know 


about that? Deadly stuff, that was; it would 


stop the heart—enough of it. People used 
to take it for some fevers. .... The pellets 
were the same size as the veronal. 

Slowly his thin hand closed over the bottle 
and then he thrust his fist into his pocket. 

“We'd better start with the aspirin,” he 
said slowly. “Ten grains, say?” 

“Fifteen, if he’s in pain,” suggested Barton, 
and together they went into the tent, and 
raised the wounded man’s head, held the 
aspirin to his lips with a mug of whisky and 
water to wash it down. 

“Whisky straight, you sons-of-guns!” said 
Sloane’s grating voice. 

“He’s used to it,” said Drew briefly, and 
gave it to him straight. 

“You know him rather well, don’t you?” 
said Barton. 

“We're neighbors.” 

“Then—if this runs into days—what d’you 
think of sending for his wife? He'll need a 
good nurse—” 

Drew found himself staring down into 
Sloane’s eyes, and those eyes were staring 
straight up at him, with the devil unleashed 
in them, mocking him. The swollen lips 
grinned wryly, and the tip of a red tongue 
showed. 

“Dear—little—Peggy,” said the grating 
voice. “Send her out—to me. Dear little girl 
—isn’t she, Drew?” 

Drew wrenched his eyes from the baleful- 
ness of that maudlin mockery. He pulled 
out a camp chair and set it beside the bed. 
“We'll know more tomorrow,” he said. 
“Shall I take first watch or you?” 

“I’m extraordinarily fatigued,” the other 
man admitted. “And, I don’t mind con- 
fessing, I could do with some hot water. 
But be sure to call me when you are 
ready to turn in,” he admonished, and with 
a last glance at Sloane’s flushed face in the 
candlelight he went to his own tent. 

As he peeled off his muddy clothes and 
groped, in the uncertain light, for his pajamas, 
he wondered, in the exhaustion of his body 
and spirit, why he had ever tried the wilder- 
ness. He thought of his comfortable room in 
his bungalow, with one side of it open to the 
air, of the long deep tub of hot water his 
boys brought in for him nights, of the soft- 
mattressed bed, the cool sheets and well- 
arranged net. Decidedly, town life had its 
points! 

His last impression, as he shut his heavy 
eyes, was of a muttering in Sloane’s tent, 
and of a quiet, watchful head, in dark sil- 
houette, on the tent wall. 


REW sat there, his fingers touching the 

bottle in his pocket. Aconite. Release 
from that man in that bed. Release for 
Peggy. He tried to whip that numb spirit 
of his with thoughts of Peggy, with thoughts 
of her here beside Sloane, bending over him, 
bearing the burden of nursing him, the 
heavier burden of his fatuous fondness—his 
inconceivable spites. But the strength seemed 
to have gone out of Drew; a dead despair 
lay on his spirit. 

A man, apparently, could not escape from 
himself—from the self that traditions of 
courage and scrupulous dealing had built in 
him. There were things, apparently, that 
such a man could not do—and murder, no 
matter how well-deserved, appeared to be 
one of them. Not in cold blood. 

Was he a coward, after all? Was he not 
strong enough in spirit to bear the responsi- 
bility? . . . . He thought of Peggy, and the 
cold sweat beaded his forehead. He wanted 
her so! That was the devil of it—it was 
one thing to strike Sloane down, to defend 
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her, but it was another thing when he wanted 
her so, when his arms ‘were aching for her, 
when he was starved for the soft warmth of 
her against him and the tenderness of her 
young mouth on his..... Was it to free 
her—or because he wanted her so? Oh, God, 
when a man asked himself that, it meant 
his resolution was sapped, his power of will 
was seeping. .... 

And he had lost his moment. He had been 
the one to intervene and snatch this man 
_— from the just fate that had overtaken 

im! 

There was still time. Tonight—before the 
doctor came. Tonight—before Barton took 
his turn. But could he live his life out with 
that memory? Was that to be the price? 

He went to the tent door and looked out. 
There was no moon, but the stars were 
bright and filled the little clearing with a 
pale gray haze, like light at the bottom of a 
well. The encircling forest was a wall of 
black. 

The porters were asleep, their untended fire 
a mass of embers. Stillness possessed the 
place, that curious sense of stillness which is 
not silence though it seems silence, com- 
pounded as it is of a myriad night-noises, high 
shrilling of insects in faint eternal vibrancy. 

He turned his haggard face up to the stars 
and stood so, and the clamor within him 
died quietly’ away. There was madness in 
the African moon, but there was peace in 
the stars. He felt the light of them, like 
something palpable, flowing in upon him, re- 
mote but austerely clear. 


H® went back into the tent and put the 
bottle of aconite in the open medicine- 
kit on the box used for a stand. Then he 
went to Barton’s tent and roused him. 

“Will you take him on now?” he asked 
wanly; and when Barton in mosquito boots, 
cording his heavy bathrobe about him 
against the chill of the tropic night, had 
joined him in Sloane’s tent, the two stood a 
moment looking down on the injured man. 

“He looks bad,” said Barton, trying in 
decency to stifle a yawn. 

“He is bad,” said Drew. 

“Have you given him anything?” 

Drew shook his head, and a curious smile 
played faintly at the somber corners of his 
mouth. 

“Perhaps we'd better try the veronal,” said 
Barton. “He’s in pain. No good of that. 
What's the dosage?” 

Drew held the bottle of veronal to the 
lantern’s mica side, and they both studied 
the inscription. 

“Four,” said Drew finally, and put the 
bottle back. 

“We'd better make it five,” said Barton 
doubtfully. “What d’you think? That stuff's 
old.” 

He stood sleepily holding in his fingers the 
bottle he had taken up. But it was not the 
same bottle that Drew had set down—it was 
not the bottle of veronal. 

Drew did not know this—he was staring 
down on the coarse, bestial face on the cot 
pillow. “Four, I think,” he answered. “His 
heart, you know—” 

“A drinker?” 

Drew nodded. He heard the pellets shaken 
out behind him, and counted in Barton’s 
tired voice: “One—two—three—four. Sure 
that’s enough ?” 

“It ought to be.” 

He heard the cork replaced, the bottle re- 
turned to the kit. Then Barton reached for 
the water-bottle and Drew handed it to him. 

“Good night,” he said. “Call me when you 
want me. Good night.” 

With a sure step he went out into the 
cold, star-filled peace of the African night. 
He thought that he had lost all; and yet he 
felt the strange, sustaining quiet of those 
stars. He did not know that in their courses 
they were working for him. .. . . A second 
time that day Fate had reached out. 
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Until you try it, such soft 
comfort seems beyond belief 


b grke be delighted to discover at last a sanitary nap- 
kin of superlative softness and comfort.’Modess is so 
infinitely finer in every way—so free from chafing—so 
safe—that you are certain to be enthusiastic in your 
preference. 


The center or filler is unlike that of the ordinary nap- 
kin. It is not in stiff layers with square edges but is a soft, 
yielding mass like fluffy cotton which form makes it more 
highly absorbent. This filler is an entirely new substance 
invented by Johnson & Johnson. It disintegrates instantly 
when flushed away. Modess has smoothly rounded sides 
that cannot chafe. 


The Johnson & Johnson gauze is specially softened and 
then for added comfort is cushioned with a film of cotton, 
giving a velvety softness. As a further protection, the soft 
back is rendered resistant to moisture by a method un- 
known to others. 


The easiest and quickest way to learn how much better 
is Modess is to buy a box at your druggist or department 
store but we shall be glad to mail one Modess for you to 
examine. Just fill out the coupon below. 


| NEW BRUNSWICK, | | N. J., U. B.A, 





One Modess free 
for examination 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, New Jersey, Dept. 19 
I would like to receive one free Modess to examine carefully. 


. Address 
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his mechanics. The great propeller burst 
into life. The mechanics jumped back. John 
Morse did the same, almost deafened by the 
roar of the motors. Nancy’s expression did 
not change. She chattered on just as if all 
was serenely quiet. 

“Keep your eye on the ball, Johnny!” she 
cried. 

John Morse couldn’t hear her, but his eyes 
followed the plane as it taxied swiftly across 
the field and rose steadily, rushing toward the 
blue of the heavens, a great silver bird hurry- 
ing to meet its mate. 

Nancy leaned back. So this was how birds 
felt! No wonder they sang! 

Steadily they rose. She looked over the 
side of the plane, trying to recognize familiar 
spots. Oh, why bother? This was the life! 

Caruthers looked over his shoulder. “You 
all right?” he screamed, trying to surmount 
the motor’s roar. 

“Perfectly !” she answered, reading his lips. 

Up and then up they went, and then 
straight ahead. 

Nancy tapped Caruthers on the shoulder. 
“Do some stunts,” she said, not realizing that 
he couldn’t hear her. He pantomimed that 
fact to her. 

“Oh!” She smiled. “You're in my class 
up here.” Then she pantomimed gestures 
suggesting roller-coasters. 

Caruthers side-slipped just a bit. Nancy 
clapped her hands. “Encore!” she cried. 

He put the plane’s nose straight down. 

Nancy grasped the side of her comfort- 
able seat and hung on, screaming approval. 

Caruthers tilted the joy-stick, and up they 
went again. Nancy was thrown back by the 
suddenness of it. The color left her cheeks, 
but she laughingly urged him on. “Do a 
loop,” she cried, pantomiming a loop with 
her trembling hands. 

Caruthers motioned her to make sure that 
her safety belt was securely fastened. 

““Go on!” she said, testing it. ‘“You can’t 
lose me.” 


ARUTHERS was in his own particular 

seventh heaven. Everything that he, a 
boy of fifteen, had wanted to do in a plane 
during the war, he excelled in now. Two 
hundred and thirty loops were his record for 
one flight. He would rather loop than eat 
—and he was not impartial to food. 

“Here we go!” he cried. Up! Straight 
toward the infinite—over—easily at first, 
then faster, then slower as the Pegasus 
gracefully straightened into normal. He 
glanced back at Nancy. 

‘Again, again!” she cried. 

Over they went, this time a double loop 
with just a breathing space between thrills. 
As the plane righted itself again, Caruthers 
looked back. He was laughing. 

But Nancy’s eyes were staring wildly. Her 
slim white hands covered her ears. “Bob!” 
she cried. “The noise! Oh! Stop the noise!” 

Caruthers killed his motor quickly and 
turned again..... Nancy had fainted. 

John Morse, waiting for them, was a nerv- 
ous wreck. Suddenly he saw the plane com- 
ing at such speed he thought it must be fall- 
ing, but as it came nearer, the motor, strong 
and steady, reassured him. 

The plane landed some distance from him 
and lumbered across the field, bumping and 
jumping. When it finally stopped he was be- 
side it. 


PIPE DOWN! 
(Continued from page 47) 


“Nancy’s fainted,’ Caruthers cried. He 
had her in his arms before anyone could 
move, and was stepping out of the plane. 

John Morse took her from him and started 
to carry her across the field. “Nancy dar- 
ling, speak to me!” 

“Here, give her some of this.” Caruthers, 
waving a flask, caught up with him. 
“Brandy!” he said. 

“Cold water!” One of the mechanics was 
throwing it all over her smart flying-suit 
and missing her face entirely. 

“She’s coming round!” John Morse was 
patting her hands. 

“Oh, the noise! Please stop it,” Nancy 
was murmuring. “I can’t bear it! Ne pleure 
pas, Grandmére!”” She was sobbing now. 
“They wont get us, Grandmére.” 

John Morse and Bob Caruthers looked at 
each other dumbly. 

Nancy’s voice rose. “The swine! What a 
row they make. I can’t stand it. Oh! The 
bombs!” Her head fell back a little, and 
she was silent. 

“My God! We've killed her,” John Morse 
was screaming. His voice, tortured and 
hoarse, was terrible to hear. 


ANCY opened her eyes slowly. She sat 
up. No one spoke. “What happened?” 
Her voice was again low and calm. 

“You asked me to loop, remember?” Ca- 
ruthers said. 

Nancy looked at his lips, but suddenly real- 
ized she was not reading them. 

“Yes! I remember, and then there was a 
dreadful roar—and—oh! Oh, I can hear!” 
Tears filled her eyes as she turned from 
Caruthers to John Morse. 

“Oh, my darling!” He was kissing her 
hands. “It’s too wonderful! God is so 
good, I’m going to give a half million to some 
church. Just think, now you can hear me 
when I tell you how I adore you!” His 
voice was shrill with excitement. 

Nancy was looking at him steadily, as one 
might look at a stranger. He did not realize 
it. All he knew was that this beautiful and 
now flawless creature was to be his to love, 
to cherish—his wife. 

Nancy Jordan, listening to him as he 
voiced his love and his gratitude to God in 
strident tones, knew that his wife was the 
one thing she could never be. She closed her 
eyes as if to shut out the tragedy of her 
realization. 

“John,” she whispered, “take me home. I 
want to hear Mother’s voice.” 

By evening all Palm Beach knew of Nancy 
Jordan’s extraordinary recovery. Her friends 
swooped down upon her, their shrill voices 
rising in an effort to express their joy. The 
telephone-bell rang constantly, a sound which 
Nancy had not heard for eight years, and its 
effect on her newly acquired nerves was al- 
most maddening. 

An enormous party was given by John 
Morse to celebrate the miracle. 

Nancy for the first time realized the post- 
war “ésprit” of her friends. They were no 
worse than they had been for the last few 
years, but Nancy had been able to close her 
eyes and shut out all unpleasantness. The 
modern jazz shocked her. Clarinets scream- 
ing! It seemed to her that everyone was 
trying to out-talk some one else. The voices 
of her friends alarmed her, and most of all 
the voice of her fiancé. It was all too much 


for her. She broke down completely, and 
under the care of a trained nurse she came 
North. 

“Mother!” she pleaded, as she lay back 
pale and trembling in her drawing-room on 
the Orange Blossom Limited, “please don’t 
let John come North yet. I just want to be 
alone and get used to life again.” 

On her arrival in Chicago reporters trailed 
her stubbornly. Famous doctors from all 
over America displayed unusual interest in 
her remarkable case. They begged for per- 
mission to make examinations in order to dis- 
cover what great trick of nature had caused 
the miracle. 

Nancy Jordan refused flatly to see them. 
“I prefer to give the credit to God,” she said. 

She did so fervently, and became almost 
fanatically religious. 

Friends coming North at the end of the 
season begged in vain to see her. John 
Morse was of course the exception, and to 
him she said softly, but firmly: “John, dear, 
I cannot marry you.” 

“Not marry me? But, my darling—” He 
tried to take her hand. 

“Listen, please; I realize that it was grati- 
tude made me care for you. That you loved 
me in spite of my deafness, won me. I would 
have made you a nice grateful wife, but now 
—I would just be another drinking, smoking, 
flirting society matron. I don’t want that.” 

“But, Nancy, between us we have every- 
thing.” 

“That’s just it. I am grateful for this 
blessing, humbly grateful, and I want to do 
something to deserve it. I want to help some 
one who is unhappy.” 

“What about me?” 

“Dear John, you have everything—looks, 
position, money.” She did not add, “And 
the most cruel, harsh voice in the world,” but 
she knew that others must feel the same 
about him. They closed their ears to every- 
thing but the clinking clatter of gold. Even 
silver makes an expensive noise, she thought a 
little crazily. She left him no choice but to 
accept her decision. 

“I will go to Africa—big-game hunting,” 
he said. 

“The rich man’s panacea!” She smiled 
gently. 

“Tt will help me to forget.” 

“Not forget, John dear—forgive. It’s so 
much easier.” 


PRIL came, and Nancy heard the birds 
singing. That was more like it, she 
thought. 

“Mother, I’m going to France!” She had 
come in from church. It was one of those 
spring mornings when the thoughts of any- 
one who has ever been to France quite nat- 
urally return there. 

“Going to France, dear! What for?” 

“I want to go to Lisieux, the famous con- 
vent. It’s the home of the Little Flower. 
You know, St. Theresa. Oh, no, of course, 
you don’t know—but she’s very interesting.” 

“My dear child, are you going all alone?” 

“Well, I can’t very well take a boy-friend 
to the convent with me.” 

“Oh, I know; but I can’t think of you—” 

“Mother, dear,” Nancy interrupted, “I am 
thirty.” 

“You only look twenty.” Her mother’s 
tone was briskly proud. 

“That’s because for eight years I was un- 
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In an early issue will appear one of the most 
attractive stories of the stage ever printed—which 
is only to be expected, for it was written by the and 
distinguished authors of “Listen, Baby!”, “Close 


Harmony” and “Business Is Pleasure.” 
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Remember that “internal 
washing” with Pluto Water 
isthe safe, sure way to correct 
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Not Really Sick 


-and still not really well 


—does that describe a cordition in 
which, too often, you find yourself ? 


H& often have you said to yourself 

“Wish I felt better—don’t know 
just what’s wrong’’? Not really sick—and 
still not really well. 

That is the time to take stock of your 
phys sical condition. Nine times out of ten 
you’rein need ofa thorough internal wash. 

Science has made some important dis- 
coveries in this matter of internal bath- 
ing. The trend toward a water laxative 
is indicative of that fact. Water, uni- 
versally accepted for external cleansing, 
is likewise Nature’s own provision for 
the internal bath. 


Just think. If the water you drink 
every day were to pass through the in- 
testines, you would never need any 
other laxative! Unfortunately, it does 
not. Instead it is pre-absorbed—and 
excreted by the kidneys. 

Quite the opposite with Pluto Water. 
The reason is easily explained. Pluto 


Water has a mineral content exceeding 
that of the blood. Therefore i it is prac- 
tically “absorption-proof.” It passes 
directly through the intestines. And it 
flushes as it goes. 


That accounts for the prompt action 
of Pluto—positive, complete results in 
30 minutes to two hours—an unequaled 
safeguard to your health. That, too, 
accounts for its harmless, soothing ef- 
fect. Since it merely washes, it does not 
gripe or irritate, and has no habit-form- 
ing tendency. 


For nearly a generation, doctors have 
consistently prescribed Pluto Water. 
Either for regular daily use, or in time 
of emergency, you will find Pluto a 
never-failing friend. Dilute with Aot 
water—directions on every bottle. Sold 
at all drug counters and at fountains. 
Bottled at the springs, French Lick, 
Indiana. 


When Nature Won’t, PLUTO Will 


PLUTO WATER 


CAmeéricas Laxative Mineral. Water 
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FRENCH LICK SPRINGS 
America’s Spa of World Renown 
Home of Pluto Water 


‘Thousandseach yearvisit French Lick Springs 
to rest and play amid the gorgeous Cumber- 
land foothills—to drink health-giving Pluto 
Water—to take the world-renowned curative 
baths. Facilities and cuisine at the beautiful 
800-room French Lick Springs Hotel are un- 
excelled. Two 18-hole golf courses, horseback 
riding, hiking, tennis offer variegated out- 
door diversion. Fall is a favorite season — 
comenow! Forty miles from the United States’ 
center of population —conveniently reached 
from everywhere. Complete medical staff in 
attendance. Write or wire for reservation— 
or send for booklet. French Lick Springs 
Hotel Co., French Lick, Indiana. 

T. D. Taggart, President 
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conscious of the aging things of life. Noises, 
Mother dear, noises! Voices—raucous, cruel 


voices.” She shuddered slightly. 

“Nancy!” Her mother’s voice dropped. 
“Promise me that you wont—wont—” She 
hesitated. 


“Wont become a nun!” Nancy finished 
her mother’s phrase. “I can’t promise any- 
thing. I only know that in my heart I feel 
there is work for me—a useful job. I will 
know when I find it.” 


ve Y child,”"—the Mother Superior took 
her hand,—“I understand your feeling. 
Peace on earth is difficult to find.” 

“T think it is here!” Nancy said. 

They were speaking French, and Nancy, 
after her years away from the language that 
she had loved and spoken fluently, was find- 
ing it difficult. 

“Undoubtedly it is here, my little one, 
but not for you just yet. You are practically 
born again. You must live awhile in your 
new world before you judge it.” 

“T hate my world, its falseness, its idle- 
Nancy’s tone was bitter. 

“Come back in one year, if you still want 
to, dear child. We will welcome you gladly.” 

Nancy left the somber walls of the ancient 
convent unwillingly. Outside, the rackety old 
taxi she had found at the station was wait- 
ing. Behind the wheel its driver dozed peace- 
fully, dirty and fat, a cigarette hanging be- 
tween his lips. 

“T'll bet he was a poilu during the war,” 
Nancy thought, as she stood beside the aged 
car, hating to disturb the slumbering chauf- 
feur. ‘“Dites-donc, mon vieux!” she said, 
touching his arm. 

“Pardon, madame!” he answered. “The 
sun is of such a hotness!” 

“Don’t apologize. Tell me, do you know 
the town of Toul?” 

“Only too well,” he said, shrugging his 
pudgy shoulders. “I was there two years 
during the war—not in the town, but in 
front of it.” 


S h The Red Book Magazine is always glad to help its readers in the 
CINOOL selection of the school suited to individual needs. We furnish first 
e hand information collected by personal visits to the 
Information schools. In writing please give full details as to age, 
previous education, the kind of school you wish, approxi- 

mate location and what you plan to pay per year. Enclose stamped return envelope 
and address The Director, Department of Education, The Red Book Magazine, 420 


“Could you drive me there?” 

His eyes fairly popped. “Madame is se- 
rious ?” 

“Very serious. Will you take me to Toul? 
I will pay you well.” 

“It will be expensive, madame,” he said. 

“Would a thousand francs be enough ?” 
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He leaped from his seat with unexpected 


| agility and threw open the door of the car. 


| “Enter, madame! 





For a thousand francs I 
would drive you to Marseilles.” 

“T’ve been there, thanks; let’s go to Toul.” 

But it was midday when they started. 

Naturally, he must get the petrol, and his 
big coat, also his maps. The preparations 
suggested an expedition to some unknown 
land. And Nancy had to wait while he 
kissed his wife and little ones. 

She noticed that he did not trouble to 
explain anything—simply embraced them, 
cried, “Au revoir, my loved ones!”—and 
whirled her away, blowing a cloud of dust 
into their puzzled faces. 

He drove quite recklessly, never slowing 
down except through the villages. Twice 
only they stopped. The old car hungrily de- 
voured the little white kilometer-stones along 
the broad poplar-lined roads. 

“Do I go too fast for Madame?” 

“You couldn’t!” Nancy cried. 

“We shall see!” he answered, and urged 
the ancient wreck to greater speed. 

The doors of the Hétel de la Comédie were 
closed and barred when they finally arrived. 
Stiff and sore, Nancy climbed out of the car. 
Silence spread over the little town. 

“Shall I rouse them, madame?” The 
driver’s voice was dull with fatigue. 

“No! You wait!” Nancy said. She rang 
the bell. 

“They also are tired!” the driver said. 

She rang again. 

From inside came the sound of sabots on 
the stone floor. Music, Nancy thought. 
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emove Film from ‘Teeth 
To Combat Serious Tooth and 


It’s film that turns lovely 
teeth dull, ‘‘off color,”’ 
and dims the brightest 


smiles 


Science Suggests a Way to 
Remove Film Completely 


ee 


HITE sparkling teeth a matter of 
luck? By no means,” says dental 
science. “Nor are healthy teeth and gums 
merely a matter of physical resistance.” 

Gray, lustreless teeth and most of the 
commoner tooth and gum disorders are 
traced to a specific condition — to a film 
that forms each day on teeth. Remove 
this film and teeth will be far lighter and 
brighter. Will be far more free from ills 
—and that is proved by exhaustive scien- 
tific research. 


What FILM is and does 


Film is that slippery, viscous coating 
which forms on teeth. Run your tongue 
across your teeth and you will feel it. 

Food and smoking stains sink into it 
and make teeth yellow and lustreless. 

Film gets into crevices and stays. It 
clings to teeth so tightly that brushing 
fails to remove it successfully. 

Film is the basis of tartar. And tartar, 
with the germs film harbors, is a well- 
known cause of pyorrhea. 

Old-time ways had failed to conquer 
film. So with tooth and gum disorders on 
the increase science evolved a special 
film-removing dentifrice. 


Special film-removing method 
How it acts 


To perfect this formula that successfully 
cleanses teeth of film, laboratory chem- 
ists worked in conjunction with high 
dental authority. Exhaustive tests were 
made and scientifically recorded. One by 
one agents were found and embodied in 
Pepsodent until now it meets in every 
way the full demands of dental practice 
in protecting teeth and gums. 

Pepsodent curdles film. Then removes 
it gently from the teeth as ordinary 
brushing cannot do. 

It acts to firm the gums to healthy tint. 

Still other elements act to combat the 
acids of decay. 


Gum Disorders 

















Sparkling teeth hold charm that others note and marvel at—for 
still many do not know how great a change Pepsodent can work 














Dentists know the secret of dazzling white smiles. 
“Keep dull film off your teeth,”’ they say. That’s why 
the use of Pepsodent, the special film-removing denti- 

frice, is so widespread today 


In action and in composition Pepsodent 
is entirely new and different from any 
other tooth paste made. 


Give Pepsodent 10 days 


If teeth are dull, “off color,” that is film. 
If you are prone to tooth and gum dis- 
orders, that may be film also. Remove 
this film and see teeth whiten. 

Between your dentist, and Pepsodent 
used twice a day, you obtain the ultimate 
in tooth and gum care as modern dental 
science knows it. 

Get a large tube at small cost from 
your druggist. Or write to nearest ad- 
dress below for a free 10-day tube. 

The Pepsodent Co., 1104 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A.; 191 George 
St., Toronto 2, Ont., Can.; 42 Southwark 
Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 1, Eng.; 
(Australia), Ltd., 72 Wentworth Ave., 
Sydney, N. S. W. 





PaT. or. 


Pépsadént 


ace.u.s. 


The Quality Dentifrice— Removes Film from Teeth 
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“One minute, please!”—from the inside; 
then the familiar unbarring of the door. 

The French always think some one is going 
to steal them—optimists! Nancy was laugh- 
ing quietly. 

The man inside struggled and fussed with 
the door just as if he had never tried to 
open it before. 

“Bonsoir, madame,” he said as the great 
door swung open. 

“I want accommodations for myself and 
my chauffeur.” Nancy stepped inside. 

“Certainly,” he said, eying her with a 
sleepy but approving eye. “And the automo- 
bile?” He paused to look at it. It was 
plainly a disappointment to him. “You 
wait! I will see to you later,” he said to the 
driver, and followed Nancy in to the stuffy 
little lobby which was bar, reading-room, 
bureau and reception-room of the Hétel de 
la Comédie. Odd, Nancy thought, that she 
had never seen the humor attached to the 
name, during the war. Yet how often they 
had all laughed at the comic hotel. 

“Is Madame Benois still here?” Nancy’s 
tone was quite eager. 

“Oh, hélas! Madame is dead six years 
now, but her son, he is patron.” 

“I’m sorry Madame is dead. I knew her 
during the war.” 

“Madame was here?” 

“Yes—with the Y. M. C. A.” 

“Ah, yes, the Y. M. C. A.” In French it 
sounded much more important. 

“Nice people; most amusing!” he said. 
“Come this way, madame.” 

Electricity, but no other changes. Thank 
God! Nancy opened her window when he 
had gone, and stepped onto the little bal- 
cony. The quiet was unbelievable; could this 
be the same world? 

She looked up at the star-sprinkled sky. 
Could a star be so bright? Or was it the 
light on the tip of the mother plane’s wing, 
piloting the bombing squad home? 

“Oh, no—peace! This is peace.” She 
closed her eyes. “Oh, God,” she whispered, 
“show me my job.” 


- the morning she found the car and 
driver exactly where she had left them in 
front of the hotel the night before. 

“Here are your thousand francs, and one 
hundred for the little ones.” She handed the 
money to him. 

“Madame is an angel! Will she return to 
Lisieux ?” 

“If I’m enough of an angel, I may—one 
day, but not yet. Au revoir and bonne 
chance!” She shook his grimy hand. 

“J shall be watching for you,” he said— 
and was gone. 

Nancy walked slowly into the hotel. 

The patron, son of the late Madame Be- 
nois, was waiting for her. 

“Will you have breakfast, madame?” he 
asked, beaming. 

“T will; here where I can talk to you, 
if you don’t mind.” Her French was com- 
ing back rapidly. 

“It will be a great pleasure.” He bowed 
low and called to the man-of-all-work: 
“Pierre—the little breakfast for Madame, at 
once.” 

She sat down at a table in the corner. 
Through the open door she could see the lit- 
tle courtyard, the inevitable animals. Surely 
that was the same dog—perhaps not, though 
it did look as if it had been through many 
wars. 

One missed the olive drab, the officers and 
men—American and French all rushing in 
and out, making the best of a life that might 
be too damned short. Oh, that wonderful 
Yankee division—where were they all now? 

“Monsieur Benois,” she said, “I’m so sorry 
to hear your mother is gone.” 

He came slowly toward her table. “Ah— 
poor Maman, she was very tired!” 

“T knew her well during the war.” 

“Madame’s name is?” 


“Jordan! Nancy Jordan.” 

“But of a certainty I have heard my mother 
speak of a Miss Jordan—only that one was 
most terribly hurt, when the Grandmother 
Ladoux was killed by the Germans.” 

“I am she,” Nancy said. “I was not so 
badly hurt, but for eight years I was with- 
out hearing.” 

“Deaf ?” 

“Entirely so.” 

“But now?” 

“God is very good—I can hear again.” 

“Oh, it is too wonderful. I—” 

The door leading into the street opened and 
a young man entered. 

Nancy looked up. He was one of the 
handsomest men she had ever seen. Tall, 
fair, slim-hipped—looked like Carpentier the 
boxer, Nancy thought. Her eyes fell, and 
she was suddenly very much occupied with 
her “little breakfast.” 

-“Bonjour, Monsieur le Comte!” 
rushed forward. 

The man smiled—but did not speak. 

“Here you are, sir.” Benois handed him 
several packages of cigarettes. 

The man smiled again. 

What marvelous teeth! Nancy was watch- 
ing him furtively now; her lovely eyes over 
the rim of the cup met his—held them—and 
fell again as she placed the cup in her plate 
instead of its respective saucer. 

He had lighted a cigarette. Again he 
smiled; this time he waved a shapely hand 
as if in acknowledgment, and left. 

“Bonjour, Monsieur le Comte.” Benois’ 
voice followed the retreating figure; the 
young man did not answer. 

Odd to see a Frenchman in white flannel 
trousers and a gray golf-jacket! Perhaps he 
was English! Still, Benois had called him 
M. le Comte. 


Benois 


net looked up as Benois rejoined her. 
“Ts that young man English?” she asked. 

“Oh, no; he is of one of the most distin- 
guished families in France. He is the Comte 
de la Rouselle; to him belongs the most beau- 
tiful chateau for many miles around.” 

“Really? He is very handsome!” 

“That makes his misfortune even more 
sad.” 

“Misfortune ?” 

“Ah, yes—another tragedy of the war. In 
1917 it was. He was just a boy—but such a 
fine soldier! He has gone out one night alone 
to rescue a friend who was wounded. He 
has found him and is about to carry him in, 
when one of the enemy spy him and the poor 
boy is shot three times. Once in the shoul- 
der, once near the heart,—but not near 
enough, thank God !—and once in the throat. 
I was in his company. We found him at 
dawn when we started over. His arms were 
about his friend, who was very dead, but 
Monsieur le Comte was still alive. How he 
continued to live no one knows, but he did. 
He receives the Médaille Militaire; still, for 
him the war was over—poor, poor boy!” 

“But surely he looks perfectly fit now— 
and happy,” Nancy said. 

“He is as you say fit, but—happy? How 
can one be happy who cannot speak ?” 

“Not speak?” Nancy said breathlessly. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, what an idiot Iam! I imagine that 
you guess. The bullet in the throat has been 
the fatal one. It has paralyzed the vocal 
cords and not a sound has ever come out 
since.” Benois blew his nose vigorously. 

Nancy sat looking into space, an un- 
earthly light in her beautiful eyes. “And tell 
me,” she said quickly, “how does he make 
himself understood?” ° 

“His family has learned to talk with the 
fingers, and also they read his lips, but with 
us he only smiles. If he is ever sad—we do 
not know.” 

“How large a family has he?” 

“Just a mother and two lovely sisters— 
who adore him.” 
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“He is not,”—Nancy hesitated,—“not mar- 
ried?” 

“Oh, no! He never looks at women; he 
has been heard to say that it is hopeless to 
love a woman if you cannot tell her of it. 
And,” Benois continued, “he is right. Women 
want to be told again and again.” 

“Some women do!” Nancy rose. “It is 
all very sad, but still— Look out there,”— 
she pointed to the square which was ablaze 
with sunshine,—“what a day! He can at 
least see—and,” she added softly, “hear.” 

“Madame—or pardon, is it Mademoiselle?” 

“It is Mademoiselle.” 

“I cannot imagine why!” Benois smiled. 
“But stilli—this is the day of miracles, ap- 
parently.” 

“IT really think it is,’ Nancy said. “Now 
I am going to see my friends in Toul: first 
the General Garot. Do you know if he is in 
town?” 

Benois walked by her side toward the door. 
“Only yesterday I saw the dear old man. To 
be sure, he is here.” 


“@ ‘OOD day, my General!” Nancy found 

him sitting in his garden—the same 
garden—and, just as eight years before, the 
elusive odor of heliotrope welcomed her. She 
tiptoed her way to his side. 

“It is not possible! Nancy!” He rose, 
still erect, his thick white hair a snowy halo. 

He placed his hands on her shoulders and 
stood, not believing his eyes.. “It is really 
you!” he cried, and kissed her on each cheek. 
“But dear little one—we heard that you 
were—” 

“Yes, it’s all true. I was, but now—” 
Then she told him everything of her life at 
home, her engagement, the breaking of it; 
for over an hour she babbled on—her French 
flowing direct from the heart, her trembling 
lips subservient. 

“Luncheon is served, my General!” the 
little maid timidly interrupted them. 

“You will stay, of course,” he said. 

“Not today, thanks; I have so much to do. 
But I am remaining in Toul for a few days.” 

“Ah, what a pleasure for Toul!” he said 
gallantly. 

“T should like to dine with you tomorrow 
night if I may.” They were walking arm in 
arm toward the rose-covered gates. 

“If you may!” he laughed. “Every night, 
my child. My old heart is beating as it 
never has since the war.” 

“Mine is singing ‘Madelon’!” she said. 


“Until tomorrow, then.” He kissed her 
hand. 
“Yes! And oh, tell me, my friend—do 


you know the Comte de la Rouselle?” 

“Know him? I am his godfather. The 
finest boy alive!” he added. 

“Will you ask him to dinner? You know, 
during my—shall I say illness?—I learned to 
talk with my fingers.” She held them up, 
slim and white. “And I would love to talk 
to him.” 

“If I tell him there is a lovely girl here, 
he will not—” 

“Do not tell him—just get him to come, 
and I will do the rest.” 

“Tt shall be done, my little one.” 


HAT night she stood in front of the 

cracked mirror in her room. Her fingers 
signaled deftly to their own pale reflection. 
They too were a little backward in their 
French! : 

General Garot, a widower, lived alone, but 
on another side of Toul a son and his family 
waited, always ready and eager for a sum- 
mons from “Papa.” 

It came the next morning; and evening 
found them with him eagerly waiting for the 
American girl. 

“Ts he.coming?” Nancy said as she entered 
the typical French drawing-room, complete 
with gold furniture, atrocities in bric-a-brac 
and wax flowers hiding their embarrassment 
under thick glass domes. 
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HERE is a particular shade of blush- 
rose which is a dream of natural loveli- 


ness for your lips, and Tangee gives it to you. 
How it does it you may not care, but as 
soon as you apply it you notice the delicate 
change from orange to blush-rose and con- 
gratulate yourself on a superb artistic natural- 
ness in the result. 
Whether you are fairest blonde, darkest 


brunette or titian red, make Tangee your own 


and carry it with you for beauty and luck. 
It brings both. 
Demand Tangee today. One lipstick for 
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all complexions ! On sale everywhere. Records 
show that twice as many women are using it 
this year. If the name Tangee does not appear 
on the carton and gun-metal case—it is not 
Tangee. The Geo. W. Luft Co., 417 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


NOTE: Tangee is healing and soothing hecause it has 
a cold cream base. Tangee Rouge Compact and Tangee 
Créme Rouge have the same magical changing quality 
as Tangee Lipstick. Ask for them. 

PRICES— Tangee Lipstick $1, Tangee Rouge Com- 
pact 75c, Tangee Créme Rouge $1 (and for complete 
beauty treatment: Tangee Day Cream, Tangee Night 
Cream and Tangee Face Powder, $1 each). 25¢ higher 
sin Canada. 


"THE POWER OF ... TWENTY CENTS 
woes Twenty ‘ the miniature Tangee Beauty Set — 
F< roadie gs of Make-up.” Address Dept. R.-7. 

‘ . The George. W. Luft Co., 4°7 Fifth Avenue, New 
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“He is coming, and his sister. She is in- 
terpreter for him.” 

“] shall love meeting her,” Nancy said, 
glancing approvingly at her reflected loveli- 
ness in the time-clouded glass, over the ornate 
— mantelpiece; ‘but I hope I wont need 

er. 

“May I go into the garden a moment?” 
She was already standing in the open win- 
dow. . 

“You will make the poor flowers jealous, 
my child,” the General called. 

She stepped out into the descending twi- 
light. How calm it was, how still! Peace on 
earth! 

From inside the house voices raised in sal- 
utations told her that the others had arrived. 
Swiftly she moved to the window, and stood 
secure in the shadow of an acacia, which 
leaned over, as if drowsy from the heavy 
perfume of its blossoms. She watched the 
guests with shining eyes. 


HE was. shaking hands with the General 
and smiling while his sister was remov- 
ing her light scarf and chattering. 

“This is a great pleasure, my General 
She patted her unbobbed brown hair primly. 

Her brother turned to her, still smiling. 
Quickly he raised his hands; the long fingers 
moved. 

The girl laughed gayly. “Réné says no 
matter what this surprise that you have for 
us is, he wants a ‘porto’ first.” 

How she loved him! Nancy was leaning 
forward to watch the brother and sister as 
they moved gracefully across the room arm 
in arm. “Will she resent me, I wonder? Per- 
haps I should not have—” 

“Nancy!” The General’s cheery voice re- 
assured her. “‘Nancy! Come in, my child!” 

She moved quickly and stood for a mo- 
ment, the mauve shadows behind her, silhou- 
etting the exquisite slimness of her figure. 
Almost shyly she glanced from one face to 
the other. 

“Marie!” The General took Nancy’s hand 
and led her to the French girl. “I want you 
to know my very dear friend, Nancy Jor- 
dan.” 

“Enchanted to make your acquaintance!” 
Marie de la Rouselle said, offering her hand. 

“My son, his wife and my godson, Réné de 
la Rouselle.” Nancy shook hands with the 
young couple as they murmured their greet- 
ings. Then walking swiftly to Réné, she held 
out her hand. 

“T wanted so much to know you,” she said. 
“You see, I understand your language.” 

Réné de la Rouselle stood looking down at 
her—smiling, but plainly puzzled. Quickly 
he glanced at his sister, his fingers moving 
rapidly. “Explain to Mademoiselle my un- 
happy situation,” he signaled. 

“She does not have to explain,” Nancy in- 
terrupted. “I mean your own personal lan- 
guage. Look!”—she continued her phrase 
with her slender ringless hands—“we do not 
need an interpreter.”, 

He stood looking at her fingers as they 
moved, not too quickly, but with great pre- 
cision. For an instant he closed his eyes as 
if doubting them; then quickly took her hand 
—touching it ever so lightly with his lips. 

“How wonderful!” His sister crossed the 
room and stood in front of Nancy admir- 
ingly. 

“Ts it not splendid!” the General’s son and 
his wife cried in unison. 

“Did I not tell you I had a surprise?” 
The General smiled. 
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“Can You Fty It?” 


Another blithe story will appear in an 
early issue, written by our “discovery” 
who wrote “Bullets Are Obeyed™ and 
“If You Didn't Love.” 


By Rosert WINCHESTER 











Réné de la Rouselle stood looking at 
Nancy, his handsome eyes glowing. 

He was talking to her again. ‘“Mademoi- 
selle has come direct from heaven!” his 
hands said. 

“\No—from Chicago!” And Nancy’s blue 
eyes meeting his said more eloquently than 
her low voice or her fingers could say, how 
glad she was that she had come. 

Though they were six as they sat at the 
table, René de la Rouselle and Nancy might 
have been alone in the world. 

Her melodious voice rising and falling. 
Each phrase followed by silence, while his 
deft hands answered or asked questions. 
Quickly it was decided that only he should 
use the sign language. “Do not rob my eager 
ears of the mus.c of your voice!” he begged. 
Even more quickly he discovered that French 
was difficult for her. “We will speak 
in English!” he said. 

“You can?” she asked, relieved and sur- 
prised. 

“To be sure!” he smiled. “I have pre- 
pared my hands for journeys into many 
lands. Every country has its share of dumb 
people, they tell me.” 

“You must go to America!” laughed Nancy. 

“Seriously,” she added, “—being only deaf, 
I learned just enough to get by until I could 
read lips—but I met many charming people 
while learning!” 

“You read the lips also?” Marie de la 
Rouselle was eager not to be kept out of her 
adored brother’s conversation. 

“For six years I did nothing else,” Nancy 
said. “Try me.” She turned again to Réné. 

Slowly his lips moved, his eyes holding 
hers as in an embrace. “You are adorable!” 
His lips molded each word into a caress. 


ANCY did not answer, but the faintest of 
blushes found its way along the ivory 
column of her throat. 

“I too read lips,” the sister said a little 
tersely, “—and Réné is as usual—right !” 

“Come! Come!” The General was half in 
earnest. “Réné, you are monopolizing Nancy. 
I’ve seen nothing but her exquisite profile 
since we sat down to dinner!” 

Réné “spoke” quickly across the table to 
his sister. 

“Réné says he never realized so much be- 
fore that one of the great joys of his language 
is that the listener must look at the speaker.” 
She turned to Nancy. “You cannot imagine 
what joy you bring, Miss Jordan. My 
mother and sister will be longing to see you.” 

“And I am already longing to see them!” 
Nancy said. 

Réné touched her hand, recalling her atten- 
tion. “Do you play tennis?” he asked. 

“Love it.” 

“Tomorrow, then—and lunch. I will come 
for you.” 

“T can’t thank you enough, dear friend!” 
she said to the General much later. The 
others had gone. 

“It is you who should be thanked, little 
one.” 

“T have not been so happy since the war!” 
Nancy said. 

“That is because, as in the war, you were 
doing good tonight.” 

“Doing good! I was myself absolutely 
fascinated !” 

“But, Nancy!” The General’s tonc changed 
to a more serious one. “Be careful of Réné 
—do not hurt him!” 

“Hurt him?” 

“Yes! Dear child, he is very much taken 
—do not let him become serious.” 

“Not let him!” He offered his hand to as- 
sist her into the waiting motor. From inside 
she leaned toward him. “Not let him be- 
come serious? Dear friend,” she whispered, 
“please go in and get down on your knees 
and pray that he will!” She kissed his cheek. 

“To the hotel!” she said to the chauffeur. 

The General walked slowly, but his 
thoughts were racing. Very deliberately he 
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closed the door and locked it.. He turned out 
the light and started up the narrow stairs. 
On the landing halfway up he stopped to turn 
out another light; underneath it hung a mir- 
ror. 

He peered into it. Down his round pink 
cheeks two large tears were rolling slowly; 
one fell, spotting the uniform of horizon blue 
he had put on especially for Nancy. “Emo- 
tional old fool!” he said to his reflection. 
Quickly he turned out the light. 


ENE, Count de la Rouselle, and Nancy 

Jordan were married just three weeks 
after they met, at the little church where the 
Ladoux family had gone for safety the night 
Nancy stayed with their: grandmother. 

They would have been married in two 
weeks except that in France there is some 
strange law that for three weeks the world 
must be told that two people can’t live with- 
out each other. 

The wooing was short—the waiting long. 

His mother and sisters fell before Nancy's 
charm like willing‘autumn leaves. “Do come 
and visit us,” they pleaded. 

“If I come,” Nancy said quite seriously, 
“T am likely to stay.” 

“We ask nothing better!” they said, and 
meant it. 

That night Nancy and Réné sat in the 
garden of that “finest chateau for miles 
around,” to quote Monsieur Benois’ descrip- 
tion—and how right he was! 

Nancy had never seen anything lovelier, 
but she had no time to look at it. They were 
trying to talk in total darkness—just experi- 
menting, seated side by side on one of those 
hard, uncomfortable benches that seem to 
spring up in beautiful gardens. 

Nancy placed her fingers on his lips. “Now 
go on!” she whispered. 

He only kissed the fingers. 

“You're not trying!” she said. 

Gently he took her hand from his lips, and 
more gently he ran his own fingers through 
her dew-sprinkled hair. Slowly he rose and 
stood above her, still clinging to her hand in 
the darkness. 

Nancy stood up. “What is it, Réné dear?” 
she whispered. “What is it ?” 

A nightingale, sensing the lovers’ helpless- 
ness, flung its love-call against the silent 
beauty of the night. Trembling, he held her 
tightly against his singing heart. Her slen- 
der white arms crept slowly around his neck. 
Hands were no longer needed. She had read 
the question on his lips and answered it with 


“I have found my job. Am writing,” she 
cabled her mother the next day. 


HE romance should end here unless you 

are like me, and at the conclusion of 
every love-story, no matter how satisfactory 
it may be, you ask: “And then what hap- 
pened?” If you are, read on a little farther. 

Last autumn I went back to Toul. I’ve 
been there several times since the war. And 
as every other time, I went to see General 
Garot. 

The beautiful Comtesse de la Rouselle is 
in the habit of calling on her godfather-in- 
law every day. The day I’m writing of was 
no exception. She came, and I gasped at the 
sheer beauty of her. 

“This is lovely, seeing you!” she said to me 
in English. “I don’t mean because you are 
from home,” she added hastily, “but because 
you bring back the war. I saw you here in 
1918!” 

“And I saw you!” I said. 

“Oh, dear General, let me steal her for a 
few moments! Réné would adore seeing 
her!” 

“To be sure!” the General said. 

Through the narrow streets of Toul—she 
driving, talking and waving to passing friends, 
as we flew up a steep hill and through the 
great iron gates. Up a winding road, out of 
the car, through the hall of the gray chateau, 
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KING SPEAR’S PROCLAMATION 
Thanksgiving season is at hand— 
Proclaim a feast throughout the land— 
And so that all will better feel 


Serve Double Mint with every meal! 
—WRIGLEY RHYMES 


Let the delicious Peppermint 
flavor of WRIGLEY’S DOUBLE MINT 
purify your mouth and breath and 
aid digestion. 


Taste the new and better 
Peppermint flavor in DOUBLE MINT: 
it will be a pleasant surprise to you. 


“After every meal” is a beneficial 
practice. Try it with DOUBLE MINT. 


The flavor lasts 
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— *Guaranteed Forever against all defects 


Silvery, luminous crystals of pearl are combined 
with Parker’s jet Permanite to produce these beauti- 
fully iridescent effects in this new Black and Pearl 
Duofold. 

Parker’s Black and Pearl designs are unduplicated, 
and as moderne as the moment and the mode. 

The pensare $10, $8.50 and $7.50, according to size; 
pencils, $3.50, $4 and $5; pairs (smartly matched), 
$11, $12.50 and $15. A handsome individual or 
double box goes with them at no extra charge. 

Non-breakable, 28% lighter than a rubber pen. 
Perfect balance in your hand. 

Pressureless Touch, as in all Duofolds, permits 
instant, steady, fastest writing with no pressure from 
your fingers—no effort—no fatigue—because the 
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and on to the terrace, overlooking all of what 
used to be known as the “American Front.” 

Réné sat in a large bath-chair, reading. 
The sun hovered jealously about the gold 
of his hair. 

“Darling!” Nancy cried. 
friend from America!” 

He rose quickly and bowed, rather sedate- 
ly, I thought. 

“This is Elsie Janis,” she said. “You know, 
she gave shows for the men in the war. She 
was in this sector a lot.” 

I’ve never seen a more glorious smile than 
that man had. 


“T’ve brought a 


Quickly his long fingers moved. 

She watched them intently. 

“Réné says you came to the hospital where 
he was.” 

I smiled, but was embarrassed; it seems 
odd, talking to people who don’t talk back. 

“I hope I made you laugh!” I said. 

He clapped his hands twice very quickly. 

They both laughed. 

“That means: ‘And how!’ Réné’s learn- 
ing American Oh, bring him over 
here, nurse!” 

I turned. The Rolls-Royce of all peram- 
bulators was being wheeled toward us. 
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She leaned over the pram and said: “Say 
— old man! —He’s only two months 
old! 

The tiny thing took one look at me and 
burst into screams. 

The Comte went over to the perambulator 
and tried to interest the crying baby. 
“Take him away!” she said. “I 

was more like his father! 

“Of course, he will speak French, but I am 
going to teach him two words of American 
before he learns anything else.” 

“What are they?” I asked. 

“Pipe down!” she said. 


wish he 





IT’S HARD TO EXPLAIN 


ford believed in taking no chances Where 
money was concerned. Anybody bringing 
him money got met at the train, personally, 
and prompt. 

Only thing to bother a boy was that most 
of the holders of his checks came too, which 
insured a big crowd at the station. Samson 
G. Bates was the most prominent thing there, 
except the train. 

As the latter roared in from Montgomery, 
Shakespeare thought of the possibility of 
Lawyer Benny not being on her, and grew 
gray about the gills. But his suspense was 
not for long. Behind horn-rimmed glasses 
and a stern professional manner came Attor- 
ney Benjamin B. Benny, colored, of Mont- 
gomery, licensed to practice in all courts, and 
in Demopolis on important business. He 
bore a brief-case that set Shakespeare’s mouth 
to watering. He always had felt that there 
was money in that kind of bags! 

“Dis Mist’ Benny?” he hailed the new- 
comer. 

“Hit might be,” admitted the lawyer cau- 
tiously. 

“Is you got de money?” 
further greeted him. 

“T aint never recall meetin’ you,” the law- 
yer high-hatted him. 

“T’s de boy whut you come to see,” Mr. 
Shackelford introduced himself. “Been wait- 
in’ fo’ you all mawnin’.” 

“So you’s de ben’ficiary of de late deceased 
whut died leavin’ de bequest behind him?” 
questioned the legal luminary. 
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HAKESPEARE winced slightly—he hadn't 

thought it was going to be so compli- 
cated. Didn’t sound like his uncle, somehow. 

“Aint know ‘bout dat,” he stammered. 
“All I know, hit wuz my uncle whut aint 
think dat white gent’man’s gun wuz loaded. 
Li’l paper come whut say he leave me all he 
ov’time pay an’ you gwine fotch hit. Name’s 
Shakespeare Shackelfo’d, like de paper say.” 

“How I know you is?” countered Mr. 
Benny. “C’n you ‘dentify yo’se’f an’ git cor- 
roborated ?” 

“Can if I has to—but not like I kin in de 
summertime,” floundered Shakespeare. “Jes’ 
ax anybody roun’ de depot if I aint me.” 
Then, to the onlookers: “Aint I Shakespeare 
Shackelfo’d ?” 

“Sho is!” came back the chorus of the 
check-holders. 

Lawyer Benny was impressed. Seldom had 
he seen half a town identify a man at the 
top of their lungs before. Right after which 
Samson G. Bates took a hand. 

“Name’s Bates—Samson G. Bates,” he 
murmured in the legal ear. “I's Mist’ 
Shackelfo’d’s f’nancial rep’sentative. ’Sures 
you he’s all right—jes’ dumb an’ ign’ant. Jes’ 
d'liver de legacy to him an’ he c’n write de 
receipt. Boy aint got no sense, but he sho 
c’n write a good hand. An’ s’pose us steps 
over to my office, in de back part de barber- 
shop heah. Us c’n fix hit up widout so many 
niggers crowdin’ round.” 

The idea sounded excellent to the harassed 
and metropolitan Mr..Benny. He wasn’t ac- 
customed to an entire community assisting in 
transacting an individual’s business this way. 
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And Mr. Bates looked like a man with whom 
business might be done on occasion. - Prompt 
action followed: it always did when Samson 
Bates saw and smelled money—action which 
only ended with the emergence of Shake- 
speare with a certified check payable to him- 
self, Mr. Benny with a signed release, and 
Samson Bates with a firm grip on Shake- 
speare’s arm, bankward bound. 

Respectfully in column of fours in the rear 
came the check-holders. 

At the bank Colonel Bob looked quizzically 
at the trio and at the check. “Better sew 
your shirt on, Shakespeare, if you’re going 
around with that big nigger Samson,” he ad- 
vised jovially in the presence of Mr. Bates. 

The latter grinned broadly, disarmingly. 
“Jes’ fixin’ he’p dis nigger Shakespeare make 
some money, Cun'l,” he wheezed. “Good 
*vestment, wid plenty of s’curity, waitin’ fo’ 
him. I always protects de investor. All I 
gits is de brok’rage.” 

“Brokerage!” chuckled the Colonel. “You 
get the brokerage, and Shakespeare gets 
broke. Well, it wont be any novelty to him.” 

The deposit made in certified funds, 
Shakespeare had a bank-account—for about 
five minutes. His next check followed fast— 
to Samson G. Bates, for two hundred dollars. 

“Le’s go git de note now fo’ you, an’ count 
de collateral Gladstone fotchin’,” Samson next 
proposed. “You gits back three hund’ed dol- 
lars an’ int’rest, or keeps de s’curity.” 

Shakespeare saw where he couldn’t lose— 
at half the market prices. Samson carried 
the check, payable to himself, and together 
they neared Shakespeare’s house to complete 
the transaction. 

But when in sight of it Shakespeare forgot 
all about the check! He had too much other 
business to occupy him. For smoke was 
coming out of his chimney where no fire had 
been built that morning. And a door stood 
open that had been closed when he left. 
Luella had not mentioned arrival before Fri- 
day—and yet 

Shakespeare began to tread nervously, like 
a cat on a hot roof. Samson Bates sensed 
that this was one of those moments when a 
man craved to be alone with his thoughts and 
whatever might happen. Tactfully, thought- 
fully, he turned back—toward the bank. 
Shakespeare didn’t miss him, or the check. 
Gaining a corner of his house in a flank 
reconnaissance, he edged carefully toward the 
door, one eye on the line of his retreat. 
Luella acted mighty sudden sometimes. 

Nothing happened. It was what might 
happen that increasingly worried Shakespeare. 
Slowly he eased toward the doorway, peered 
in it, and looked squarely into the eyes of— 
Ruby! 

“Come right on in, honey!” were the un- 
wonted words that greeted his blanched coun- 
tenance. Ruby used to say it with rocks. 
“T’s jes’ heard "bout you. Always did say 
you gwine be big man one dese days, when 
dem niggers all time talkin’ round how I wuz 
fool fo’ marryin’ you Jes’ cookin’ 
you li’l snack now, does you git weak. How 
you want yo’ aigs? How much money did 
you git?” 

The last question explained the one pre- 
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ceding it. Shakespeare rubbed his ears. He 
wasn’t worrying about himself: he was 
worrying about himself and Luella when 
Luella and Friday came. Sure would be a 
rookus! And when the dust and brickbats 
cleared away, it would be his fault again. 
Be easier for old rich man in the Bible -to 
get through that needle’s eye than for a boy 
to explain to those two women about each 
other. 

“Sho is glad to see you!” lied Shakespeare 
feebly. Ruby’s aim was better when she 
was suspicious. “Aint had time count de 
money: jes’ put hit in de bank. Suit yo’se’f 
*bout de aigs.” 


ROM the rear arose unmistakable sounds 

of Gladstone carrying in‘the collateral. 
And that was liable to bring on more talk! 
Keeping his business in separate watertight 
compartments had Shakespeare on the gallop, 
mentally, A pleasant smoke 
arose from Ruby’s skillet, setting his nostrils 
a-twitch. From the back of the house again 
came a still pleasanter clink as Gladstone set 
something down 

“I done wrong to go off mad wid you,” 
continued Ruby in cheerful contrition. 

Shakespeare agreed, but didn’t see how he 
could do anything about it now. Everybody 
was getting happy, but nobody was liable 
to stay that way. All he could look forward 
to was when she would be mad again. And 
the only thing harder than explaining Luella 
to Ruby would be explaining Ruby to Luella. 
Worse still, would be the three-cornered job 
of explaining both to Alice, should she show 
up to forgive him too. Let a boy get hold of 
a couple of dollars, and old roads got black 
with women coming around to tell him how 
poor their judgment had been. He was 
nervous enough, too, without Gladstone mak- 
ing all that fuss in the back. 

Then Shakespeare got another telegram— 
and St. Vitus Dance. 

“I never loved nobody but you. Don't 
spend nothing till I gets there,” it read. The 
signature was “Alice.” And she had incon- 
siderately left the hour of her arrival unset! 
But, if he knew Alice, there would be no 
undue delays in arriving in the vicinity of 
money. After that it would be a hot race 
between the explanations and the fireworks. 
And Shakespeare had never felt more disin- 
clined to bet on explanations to win. 

Gladstone shuffled around the house from 
the rear. “I done put dat business ’way fo’ 
you,” he stated significantly. 

“Shet up! All time gwine ‘bout, leavin’ 
yo’ trap open!” 

“Set down an’ eat yo’se’f a chop, Glad- 
stone,” invited Ruby. 

“Got to git gwine,” demurred the bringer 
of the collateral reluctantly. “Po-lice aint 
b’lieve nothin’ I says now.” 

Shakespeare saw his chance. “ ’Bleeged to 
go wid him, Ruby, an’ git my business 
straighten’ out,” he put in_ relievedly. 
“*Pawtant business in de back de barber- 
shop.” 

“Yeah? Hurry back, den,” returned Ruby. 
Shakespeare didn’t like the touch of the old 
authority in her tone. “I b’lieves whut I 
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sees,” she continued. “Sho would be bad fo’ 
you if I aint see nothin’.” 


“AX. TOW whut you gwine do?” questioned 

Gladstone, as the sound of her threat 
= drowned in the hurried scuffling of their 
eet. 

“Gwine lay low twel dem women sawts 
each other out. Whar you put de business?” 

“Fur back under de po’ch, whar aint no- 
body see hit. Whut bout dat dime check 
you gimme?” 

“Keeps all my money in Cun’l Bob’s bank. 
See de Cun’l, is you want money. An’ keep 
yo’ mouth shet. Jail-house full of niggers 
dat talk too much right after dey hauls dis 
heah c’llateral.” 

“Cun’l say he gwine shoot me is I come 
in dar wid dat check no mo’.” 

“Aint shoot nobody now: I’s financial. 
Show you I means right, takes you to de 
bank myse’f now. Come on!” 

But the nearer Shakespeare got to the 
bank, the less inclination he felt to enter it. 
He hated to see a bank all crowded that 
way—with colored folks to whom he had 
given checks. Six blocks off, he could tell 
that there was a lot of muttering and dis- 
satisfaction going on. Looked like every- 
body was there but Gladstone and Samson G. 
Bates. 

The more reluctant Shakespeare grew to 
enter the financial portals, the more ambi- 
tious Gladstone became to do that very thing. 

“T f’rgits tell Ruby somep’n,” Shakespeare 
weakened. “You go on to de bank; I comes 
‘long later.” 

“Ruby aint got nothin’ to say you wants 
to heah.” 

“Neither is all dem niggers down dar at de 
bank,” demurred Shakespeare miserably. 
Something was wrong that he couldn’t figure 
out. Literally. When it rained, the dam just 
naturally busted all over a boy. He was all 
right as long as he kept going but he hated 
to think what might happen now if he 
stopped. Gladstone kept dragging him 
nearer the very place he didn’t want to go. 
His situation was good until he stopped to 
check up. And he shivered at the thought 
of the word “check.” 

Shakespeare liked to be popular, but he 
hated to overdo it. Looked like that was 
liable to happen now. Everybody saw him 
at once. 

“Dar he!” was the burden of the check- 
holders’ greeting. Followed by, “Takes you 
in to see de Cun’l, or you gits in a wreck 
widout no insu’ance!” 

Shakespeare felt a fresh hankering to see 
Colonel Bob himself. When a boy got in a 
jam, the shortest distance to his white folks 
was the only safe course. 

At the bank, the throng of holders of Mr. 
Shackelford’s checks parted ominously to let 
him through to Colonel Bob’s desk. Shake- 
speare looked at Colonel Bob’s countenance 
and wished he were wearing two hats so he 
could take off both of them. 

“Shakespeare!” thundered the Colonel. 
“Where did these niggers get all these checks 
with your name on them?” 

“T—J—I writes ’em, boss. Li’l paper come 
from lawyer-nigger in Mon’gom’ry say I wuz 
rich. I tell dem niggers keep dem checks 
round de house twel I makes de re-posit. 
Done dat dis mawnin’.” 

“You know how many you wrote?” 

“Naw, suh. Jes’ right smart. Heap dem 
niggers I owes money to. All of ’em come 
round, looks like, when dey heahs "bout me 
bein’ rich. Whut de matter, Cun’l?” 

“Plenty’s the matter! Every nigger in the 
_county has been in here this morning with 
one of your bum checks! From ten cents on 
up! We didn’t add ’em all up, but we'd 
guess there were over eight hundred dollars’ 
worth!” 

“Yessuh. I’s_ tryin’ 
somep’n on account—” 

“Yes! And how much did you deposit in 
that certified check ?” 


give ev’ybody li’ 
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“Aint know, suh. Samson G. Bates, he 
*tends to de re-positin’ fo’ me. .... An’— 
an’ I gives him check, too—fo’ ’vestment he 
got fo’ me; three hund’ed fo’ two.” 

“Uh huh! Well, your account was opened 
at nine-fifteen with two hundred and eighty- 
five dollars. That’s how rich you were. 
Were, understand! Then your checks started 
coming in! You were broke at nine-thirty, 
and if we’d cashed all that’ve been presented 
since, you’d be six hundred dollars overdrawn 
now! I don’t know whether to have you 
locked up or just turn you over to these 
niggers you’ve given bad checks to. Which 
do you prefer, J. Pierpont ?” 

Shakespeare had more figuring to do than 
Colonel Bob knew about. Niggers never did 
kill no boy right spang im the white folks’ 
bank. And outside was not only liable to be 
different, but carried the domestic peril of 
being chased into his own home. Let him get 
there, and Luella, Ruby and Alice were liable 
to bring up on him anything from a hot 
poker to the white folks’ law about bigamy. 
Homecoming hearts weren’t always happiest! 
And right now Colonel Bob had gone back 
on him too. Shakespeare searched the sur- 
rounding faces anxiously—those of the check- 
holders for an opening in their ranks that a 
good fast boy might use, outbound; that of 
Colonel Bob for the twinkle that sometimes 
let a boy know that his business could get 
fixed up. Shakespeare couldn’t see a thing 
now that suited him—especially in two brand- 
new faces that appeared: faces, in fact, that 
gave him a fresh set of cold chills—on ac- 
count of the blue suits these latest white gen- 
tlemen wore—blue suits with silver buttons! 

“All right, Shakespeare! You’ve done 
broke’ into jail a new way—for you,” one of 
them addressed him. “Let’s go!” 


N the rear of the barber-shop Samson G. 

Bates and Benjamin B. Benny sat in con- 
ference. Peace and satisfaction sat with them. 
In the pocket of Mr. Benny rested one hun- 
dred dollars that had not been there when he 
left Montgomery. In the pocket of Mr. 
Bates rested a like amount. 

Expensive two-bit cigar smoke arose above 
the happy head of Mr. Benny. He was 
listening to Mr. Bates, a policy that he had 
already found both pleasant and profitable. 

“Hit aint whut lawyer does: hit’s whut he 
knows,” purred Mr. Bates. “Some niggers 
all time hollerinylike hawg under a fence 
’ca’se attorney charge ’em five dollars fo’ 
legal ’vice. Bible say, ‘De lawyer is worthy 
of he hire When I makes money out of 
good ’vice, I aint mind splittin’ de profits.” 

Mr. Benny basked in the knowledge that 
he had been correct ‘in his view that Mr. 
Bates was a gentleman with whom one might 
do business upon occasion—and might make 
the occasion. 

“All time’s good advice to tell gent’man 
not to let no money go to’ds law-breakin’,” 
purred Mr. Benny. “My practice is d’voted 
to seein’ jestice done in de right place. Ev’y- 
body know dat widder-woman’s nigger guilty 
or he wouldn’t need all dem good lawyers, 
like you say. Why waste good two hund’ed 
dollars hirin’ ’em ?” 

“Aint hit so?” 

“But dey jes’ one li’l dee-tail of jestice I 
wants git straight on befo’ us closes dis heah 
inc’dent wid cl’ar conscience: Whar de cullud 
boy whut used to own dis two hund’ed dol- 
lars of ourn?” 

“Mist’ Benny, make dat de least of yo’ 
worries! Ev’ybody know Samson G. Bates 
protects he investors. Dat whut I done to 
dis Shakespeare nigger. Protectin’ him is 
whut I charges him dis two hund’ed. fo’. 
He’s in de only safe place fo’ boy wid all dem 
checks and wives outstandin’—in de jail- 
house.” 

“In de jail-house?” 

“Yeah. I does him de favor of sw’arin’ 
out de warrant ’gainst him pussonal, fo’ 
havin’ licker under he back po’ch, de minute 
I sees dat Selma wife of his’n git off de ’bus.” 
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Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorbers, 
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The trend of education in America 
has been toward standardization— 
one education for all. This has 
grown out of the ideal so general 
in America—that “all men are 
created equal.” Every mother knows 
that no two of her children are alike, 
that the same food, the same disci- 
pline, the same daily routine brings 
forth in them different reactions, dif- 
ferent behavior, different interests. 
In short, no two human beings are 
ever alike in rate of physical and 
mental development, in mental 
interests and abilities, in response to 
the educational environment. Is there 
not, therefore, need for many schools 
of diverse types, if youth is to be 
adequately prepared for modern life? 


Nearly every private or independ- 
ent school has a character of its own 
that is rather strongly marked. The 
Head of the school is usually the 
dominant influence at any given 
time; but quite apart from school 
heads, through tradition and _local- 
ity, especially through the influence 
of a body of loyal alumnae, every 
strong school has a marked individu- 
ality that is all its own. On every 
pupil in the school this corporate 
personality has its influence, giving 
her something of its “hall mark,” 
stamping her as a child of the clan. 


This is one reason for the loyalty 
that graduates and former students 
feel for their alma mater. The school 
embodies for them an ideal which is 
constantly living, expressing,—im- 
pressing on the children that flock to 
its gates. Through life it stands in 
memory and habit as a beacon, point- 
ing the way from a loved past into a 
perplexing future.—From the Bulletin 
of a Private School. 


There are 267 private schools 
listed in The Red Book Magazine 
School Section. Each has a distinctive 
character. Surely one or more of 
these schools is ideally suited for the 
development of your child. The 
schools welcome letters of inquiry 
and visits. 


If you are experiencing difficulty 
in finding an institution which meets 
your needs, we will gladly help you 
from the store of information we 
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the leading boarding schools in all 
parts of the country. There is no 
charge for this service. Address 
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BULLETS ARE OBEYED 
(Continued from page 67) 


the grin. “Come on in and try to get by,” 
he went on, encouragingly. “Maybe-so you 
can make it.” 

“T guess we'll have to,” answered the man. 
“The truce holds till I get back to cover?” 

“Yeah, boy,” said Earpe, still grinning. 
“Better make it snappy, if you’re going to try 
’er. They’re rounding you up, feller.” 

“T know it. We'll come, kid.” He turned 
and walked back to the pile of rocks on the 
next hill, at the other side of the trail. 

Earpe turned and looked at Betty Ann, 
who returned the look calmly. 

“Once more,” he said, wearily, “are you 
going away from here?” 

“No, I am not,” she answered, defiantly. 
“There’s five of them, and you’re wounded; 
and I can shoot a rifle as good as you can, 
Mister Willy-um Earpe, and if I’m not a 
Ranger my daddy was one, and— Please, 
Willy-um,” Betty Ann began to coax shame- 
lessly, “I—” 

“Will you stop calling me that ?” demanded 
Earpe. “What a name to call anyone! No, 
you go away! It would be a nice thing, 
wouldn’t it, if they found a girl—” 

“Well,” flared Betty Ann, “I am here and 
I am a girl, and you can’t carry me away, 
because if you did try it, they’d get by.” 

“Doggone it!” said the much-exasperated 
Mr. Earpe, Texas Ranger. “Well, hand me 
that thirty-thirty and you take my—” 

Betty Ann’s face lighted up with joy and 
she handed the rifle out for him to take. 

“That’s a nice—” she started to say, then 
stopped suddenly. Earpe’s right arm went 
around her, pinning her arms to her sides; his 
hip came against hers for a moment; his right 
shoulder came down a little, then up, and her 
one hundred and ten pounds was over his 
right shoulder. His left hand flashed up and 
pinioned her wrists; his right arm shifted and 
his hand settled in the small of her back, 
holding her to his shoulder as in a vise. It 
was so unexpected, and so quickly done that 
Betty Ann didn’t have time to do anything 
but gasp. 

“You're going, woman,” grunted William 
Earpe, “as far as the car anyway!” And he 
half-slid, half-walked down the drop to the 
windfall. “They'll hold off for a minute or 
two—lI’ll tie you and get back in—” 

Never before in her life had Elizabeth Ann 
Lee been subjected to any such treatment, 
and she had no idea at all of submitting to it. 

“You!” she panted, beginning to kick and 
squirm. “Let me down! I—you’d better let 
me down! My daddy will kill you. Put me 
down! Oh, I hate you! You—” 

“Hate away!” gasped Earpe in turn, climb- 
ing up a steep little incline, bent almost dou- 
ble. “And stop kicking! A Ranger to let a 
girl”—gasp—“help him and get killed! It 
wont”—gasp—“be me!” 

Just then he slid down the other side and 
up to a dilapidated old roadster. “I’m going 
to tie you in the seat,” he announced; “and 
you can go away from here, or wait till I 
come.” 

“I wont! You don’t dare to tie me!” 

“T don’t? Well, by gosh, you'll be tied in 
about a half a minute!” And he eased her 
off his shoulder into the front seat. “Quit 
that! I haven’t any time to be fooling with 
you. They’ll— Listen, if you wait here and 
I don’t come pretty soon, or you see anyone 
else coming down that slide that’s strange, 
you step on it; you hear me? [I'll tie you 
so you can—” 

“You need not tie me,” said Betty Ann 
icily. “I will sit right here, Mister Willy- 
um Earpe. I think you’re the—” 

“Think whatever you darn’ please,” said 
Earpe, cheerfully, letting go of her. “I'll be 
back, don’t worry.” 

“If yo’re goin’ back,” drawled an amused 
voice from one of the tangles of second- 


growth at the other side of the car, “you 
better hurry, son! They was gettin’ ready to 
start when I came down.” 

Earpe had whirled, revolver in hand, at the 
start of the voice; but when he saw the old 
man who had risen from the brush, he hol- 
stered it. 

“Yes suh, Captain Billy,” he said with a 
grin. “This here is Grizzly Lee’s girl, Betty 
Ann.” And he disappeared. 

Betty Ann drew a long breath composed of 
several things—among them rage, disappoint- 
ment, fury at being tricked and, most of all, 
intense hatred of that—that darn’ Willy-um 
Earpe! Wait till she saw him again—she’d 
teach him to keep his hands off her..... 
Till she saw him again— He was wounded 
now, and—and supposing he was killed up 
there? Earpe’s thin, tanned face, boyish, for 
all its gravity, came in front of her eyes and 
she stirred in the seat. 

“There wont be no fussin’, honey,” said 
Captain Yancey. “That no-’count young Bill 
Earpe held ’em until the boys—” 

“He is mot no-’count!” interrupted Betty 
Ann furiously. “He—why, he held them and 
held them! And they wanted to give him 
money to let them go by, and he wouldn’t, 
and—” 

“Shucks,” said the Ranger Captain, “I’m 
right glad to know that! I always suspected 
that boy was all right.” The shadow of a 
smile hovered around his grim, tight old lips 
for an instant, and his eyes held the glint of 
a twinkle. 

Betty Ann looked at him sternly for a mo- 
ment, then laughed and wrinkled her pretty 
nose at him. Captain Yancey laughed also. 

“Honey, that scoundrel Bill Earpe is one of 
my best boys. Don’t you go tellin’ on the 
old man now, or he’ll get uppity. How come 
you mixed up in this? Was that your flyin’- 
machine that come down?” 

“Hadn’t you ought to go and help him?” 
demanded Betty Ann. “There’s five of—” 

“No, I don’t reckon they need the old man. 
I put Bob Beardsley and Red River Thomas 
on one side and Sam Earpe—Bill’s cousin— 
and Chick. Absolom on the other, before I 
came down to see what-all Bill was carryin’. 
I reckon them boys can attend to it. They 
kind of like to strut their stuff and show the 
old man they can work without him along. 
I rode line with your daddy and Mike Mc- 
Carthy, honey. You be a good girl and sit 
tight. Nothin’s goin’ to happen to him.” 

“What? I don’t care what happens to 
him! He threw me across his shoulder, as if 
I were a bag of flour, and he—he fooled me! 
I hate him!” 

“Yessum,” said the old gun-fighter—whose 
guns were notched in a score of places—with 
a smile. “He is a right nice boy.” 


HERE wasn’t much “fussin’.” The five 

city bandits, who had raided a Texas 
town, killed the cashier and clerk of the bank 
and looted it, had started for the border, only 
to find hole after hole plugged by Rangers 
and sheriffs and deputy marshals placed by 
telephone and wire. Spread out, their vicious 
automatics—so deadly at close quarters—in 
their hands, they started for the rock just as 
Earpe eased himself once more to the top. 
His appearance was met with a sleet of steel- 
jacketed bullets which spattered the rock 
around him. 

But running men shooting automatics can- 
not shoot close, and this time he was un- 
touched. The first wound had come when 
he had halted the car and had been fired on. 

Up against his sight he lined the man who 
had come under the flag of truce, and his 
rifle snapped out a command to halt. 

The man stopped; his gun dropped from 
his hand; his knees gave way and he pitched 
forward on his face in the sand. 
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Smart New Zippers 





4 smart new Fabric 

Overshoe in brown 

shot with green. A 

snap fastener makes 
it easy to adjust 


Another new Fabric 

Overshoe . . . with 

Zipper Fastener. 

Look for the name 

Goodrich before you 
buy 
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7 Ounces! That’s all they 

weigh. Shower Boots are no 

heavier than your daintiest 
evening slipper 


ta BOOTS are ready! 
They’re an utterly new type 
of Zipper . . . different in weight, 
material and design from any 
you’ve ever known before. 

A seven ounce Zipper! As light 
as your dainty evening slipper. 

And washable, too! You simply 
rub them clean with plain soap 
and water. Just think. No bulki- 
ness. No unnecessary weight. Just 
slip on the dainty Shower Boots 
of moiré rubber . . . and forget all 
about the weather. 

Select these dainty Shower Boots 
in the color to match your costume. 
Brown, blond and black. Or two- 
toned combinations of blond and 
brown and white and black. 

Now Fabric Zippers, too, are 
presented in new colors. With new 
patterns and a new note of smart- 
ness in their trim, tailored lines. 


Don’t wait for stormy weather 
. get your Zippers now. 

” "The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Established 1870, Akron, Ohio. _ Pacific 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Los Angeles, 
ne In Canada: Canadian Goodrich 

.» Kitchener, Ont. 


Goodrich Zippers 


In Moire Rubber and Dainty a 








Always Smart. A 
two-tone Shower 
Boot . . . black and 
white with snap 
fastener 


The Brown Zipper 
Shower Boot. . . 
with the beautiful 
new motiré rubber 


finish 
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As Earpe shot there came four other shots, 
like echoes of his two, from each side of the 
higher hills, two hundred yards away. The 
four other men went down as their leader 
had done. That was all. The city bandits 
had tried conclusions with the Texas Rangers, 
who are the best shots in the world, bar none 
—and as old Captain Yancey had said, there 
was “no fussin’.” 

When the first burst of shots came, Betty 
Ann looked at Captain Yancey. 

“They’re out,” he drawled. “I reckon Bill 
got back just in—” Then they heard the five 
shots—and no more. 

“That'll be all,” he added. 

A few minutes later Chick Absolom came 
through the brush. 

“We got ’em,” he said. 

“Where’s the rest of the boys?” 

“Up there ‘tending to things. We found 
the money-bags in their car. Bill, he got it 
through the shoulder before, and it was 
bleedin’ right bad—when we got to him he 
was all in. Sam’s takin’ him over to the 
Lazy W.” 

Absolom stopped and looked at Betty Ann. 
“He sent a message to you about this young 
lady, I reckon,” he went on gravely. “He 
said: ‘Tell Captain Billy to take care of 
Grizzly Lee’s bear-cub for me.’ ” 

“T am not a—” Betty Ann started indig- 
nantly. Then as the two tanned old Rangers 
smiled at her, the wrinkles around their eyes 
deepening, she stopped and smiled gayly back. 
“You two,” she scoffed; “you're as bad as 
my daddy and Mike, both of you!” 


ARPE and Red River Thomas were at- 
tending court in El Paso. It was hot in 
the stuffy little United States district court- 
room, and they decided to get out. As they 
went down the steps of the old courthouse, 
a lawyer hurrying up on call brushed Earpe’s 
left shoulder. He stopped, apologizing pro- 
fusely when he saw whom he had touched. 
“Tt’s all right, old-timer,” said Earpe, with 
a painful grin. “My fault; I should have 
been watchin’ where I was goin’.” 

“You oughtn’t to be out at all, you side- 
winder,” said Red River severely, as they 
started down the street. “It’s only been two 
weeks since—” 

A big, powerful roadster slipped alongside 
the curb and stopped. 


The young lady at the wheel leaned over 
and opened the door. “Get in, Mr. William 
Earpe,” she commanded. 

She was Elizabeth Ann Lee—dressed in 
white flannel this time—and her lovely face 
expressed grim determination. 

“I don’t reckon I can,” said Mr. William 
Earpe, hastily, taking off his hat. “I've got 
to get back to court right soon.” 

Red River Thomas looked at her, then at 
Earpe, and grinned cheerfully. 

“Good-by, Bill,” he said, and walked away. 

“Get in,” reiterated the stern Miss Lee. 

Earpe got in. 

“Now,” said Betty Ann triumphantly, as 
she pressed a slender foot in a white suéde 
pump down on the gas, “Mr. William Earpe, 
you can’t throw me over your shoulder, 
and—” She barely escaped sending two Mex- 
icans skyward. 

“My gosh!” said Earpe. “Slow down, 
woman, or you'll—” 

“There—you called me that again! Now 
I will call you Willy-um—and I wasn’t going 
to, either.” 

“You just did,” pointed out Earpe politely. 

“I did not— Well, I didn’t come all the 
way down to El Paso to fight with you. I 
wanted to—to— When you were so mean 
and fooled me, and threw me over your 
shoulder, did it really and truly make it 
worse ?” 

Betty Ann headed for a little park where 
there were some trees and shade. 

“Well,” Earpe admitted, “it had stopped 
bleeding, and that might have started it again. 
But it wasn't anything. Was your pa fussy 
about the airplane?” 

“He was so glad that I didn’t get hurt,” 
said Betty Ann, “that he didn’t say very much 
—although what he did say was plenty,” she 
confessed. “And that old Mike McCarthy, 
he had to say what he thought about it, of 
course !” 

“Did you tell ’em all about it?” inquired 
Earpe, with a grin. 

“Yes, I did,” said Betty Ann; “about how 
you acted and everything.” 

“What did they say?” 

“I wont tell you, Willy-um Earpe. What 
I want to know is, are you going to apologize 
to me for—” 

“Go on, tell me, Betty Ann,” coaxed Earpe. 
“T didn’t know just what to do; I couldn’t 
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leave, and I couldn’t have you stay and run 
the chance of getting hurt! Go on, be a 
good girl and tell your old Uncle Bill.” 

“I wont.” She looked at the tanned young 
face with the smiling black eyes—and the 
hard-to-maintain wrath in her own eyes 
faded. 

“Well,” she said, “my daddy said, ‘If it had 
been me, I'd have slapped you out from un- 
der your boyish bob and rolled you down the 
hill—not carried you!’ And old Mike Mc- 
Carthy said: ‘Me too—all them Earpes is 
fightin’ divils, but too dom’ easy wid women!’ 
Now, Mr. Willy-um Earpe, you know what 
they said.” 

“Well, then,” defended Earpe, “what are 
you makin’ war on me for? I didn’t do any- 
thing like that to you.” 

“Except to deliberately fool me when I 
trusted you, and then pick me up as if I were 
a bag of something, and tell me you were 
going to tie me up and—” 

“My gosh,” said Earpe, “that can’t all be 
true!” 

“It is true—every word of it,” said Betty 
Ann severely. “And I had Mike find out 
every day from the Lazy W how you were— 
and then when you left to come down here 
to court, I decided I'd give you a chance to 
explain your conduct; so I drove down.” 

“T reckon it’ll take a long, long time,” said 
William Earpe, firmly, “to explain all the de- 
tails and everything. I was goin’ to come up 
to your pa’s outfit as soon as court was over 
and start doing it. Do you want me to, 
Betty Ann? I sure want to.” 

“What was the message you sent Captain 
Yancey by that Chick Absolom?” demanded 
Betty Ann sternly. 

“Why—why, doggone it, I bet you I for- 
got.” 
“What was it?” 

“Well, as near as I can remember it, I said 
for Captain Billy to take care of Grizzly 
Lee’s bear-cub.” 

“Go on, finish it!” 

“T don’t reckon I can remember the rest,” 
said the fearless Mr. Earpe. 

“Yes, you can! Tell me the rest.” 

“My gosh! If you must know, I said for 
him to take care of Grizzly Lee’s bear-cub, 
for me. Now, cut your wolf loose!” 

“Why, Bill, I haven’t any wolf to cut 
loose! He—he did, didn’t he?” 





vote. Only—say, the both of you: I like 
this job of dog-killing about as much as I like 
the toothache. I got a grand little collie of 
my own, at home. Fetches my slippers when 
{ come in, and brings me the newspaper 
off’m the stoop, and all that. Cute little cuss. 
I got to go back now and report. That'll 
mean the judge will make me bring my noble 
next-door neighbor Twinch over here to iden- 
tify the dog—which same he will sure be able 
to do. If I was you, I'd hide that dog some- 
wheres before Neighbor Twinch gets here. 
He’s due to get here mighty soon, too. So 
long, lady. You ought to be in politics.” 

As the marshal’s roadster turned out of 
the grounds into the highroad a furlong be- 
yond, the Mistress turned to her husband, 
her face white and anxious. 

“He was right!” she exclaimed. “And we 
haven’t any time to lose. After lunch let’s 
drive over to Dr. Byrd’s kennels and tell him 
all about it, and have him keep Laddie there 
till this blows over. We can trust him to do 
it. I hate to send Lad into banishment. But 
it’s better than having the dear old dog shot.” 

“Dr. Byrd!” gasped the Master. “Why, he 
lives in Ramsey! And Ramsey is where 
Twinch lives. It says so on that sweet ten- 
thousand-dolar damage-suit paper I got this 
morning. We'd be taking him into the 
enemy’s camp.” 

“And the enemy’s camp is the one place 
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where Mr. Twinch will never think of look- 
ing for him,” explained his wife. “It’s the 
very safest hiding-place we could find. Be- 
sides, Laddie likes Dr. Byrd—as much as he 
likes anyone except you and me. I'll tele- 
phone, now, and we'll drive over there as 
soon as we've had luncheon.” 


HERE was much traffic on the road to 
Ramsey, that afternoon. It was the first 
day of the yearly horse-show—a mixture of 
modern equine exhibit and of old-time county 
horse-fair. It was a neighborhood institu- 
tion. The Mistress and the Master had at- 
tended it, always, in former years. They had 
planned to attend it today, but the visit of 
Old Man Trouble had put it out of their 
minds. But as they neared Ramsey, the sight 
of the motor traffic all headed one way re- 
called it. 
They drove on to Dr. Byrd’s dog-hospital, 
a bare quarter-mile farther; there they told 
the veterinarian of their dilemma and ar- 
ranged to leave Lad in one of Byrd's spacious 
kennel yards, until it should be safe to take 
the collie home again. Byrd promised utter 
secrecy as to Lad’s presence in his kennels, 
and gladly pledged himself to do everything 
possible for the big dog’s comfort. 
The Mistress looked genuinely unhappy as 
she and the Master turned away from the 
yard, after leaving the indignant Lad im- 





prisoned there. To take his wife’s mind 
momentarily from her worry, the Master 
suggested : 

“Let’s go to the horse-show for an hour. 
We were thinking of going there, anyway. 
We can leave our car here. It’s only a little 
walk. And when we come back for it, we can 
look in on Laddie again.” 

With no great enthusiasm the Mistress 
agreed to the suggestion. She could not dis- 
miss from her memory the amazed and hurt 
look in her loved collie chum’s eyes as she 
had walked away, leaving him in this alien 
kennel yard. 

Worry and resentment stirred afresh in her 
heart as the Master recognized Twinch in the 
group surrounding a fair-ring wherein a half- 
dozen gigantic Clydesdale stallions were led 
around for the judge’s inspection. By the 
hand Twinch was holding a wriggling eight- 
year-old child, and with raucous voice and 
expansive gestures was trying to interest her 
in the ring-parade of the huge shining horses. 

“Probably he is telling her how wicked it is 
to have horse-fairs, when there are starving 
children, everywhere,” hazarded the Mistress. 

“No,” demurred her husband, “He told me 
he loves horses, and he said he admired ‘the 
great work they are doing in the world.’ 
Vanderslice told me the same thing about 
him. He says horses are Twinch’s hobby. 
Says he has fathered two or three bills in 
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the legislature for their better treatment. 
Naturally he would be here, at the show. He 
lives in Ramsey. Remember, that pink-faced 
marshal told us he lived next door to Twinch. 
The average man who likes horses likes dogs 
too. I can’t understand the queer twist to his 
mind. He—” 

They had come within earshot of Twinch. 
The Master ceased speaking. As the six im- 
mense stallions were led from the ring, Twinch 
caught sight of the Master, and scowled 
blackly. Then, as if to withdraw his child 
from such contamination, he started across 
the open field with her toward the next judg- 
ing-ring, into which four dark-brown Mor- 
gans had just been led. 

The six Clydesdales were convoyed from 
their ring and toward their sheds. Five of 
them went in massively docile fashion. The 
sixth did not. 

This sixth stallion was of shimmering chest- 
nut. More of the whites of his eyes showed 
than is usual with a decent-tempered horse. 
His ears were laid back, and his teeth showed 
under his curling upper lip. Very evidently he 
was in a fiendish humor, in one of the rages 
which sometimes obsess a stallion when he 
has been forced into the company of others 
of his sex and species. The groom had had a 
hard time piloting him around the ring and to 
keep him from assailing his competitors. Now 
the man was having: an equally hard time 
not to be jerked from his feet by the angry 
brute’s curveting and head-tossing. 

Twinch’s little daughter looked backward, 
attracted by the sound of passing hoofs on 
the turf. Seeing the stallion so unruly, and 
perhaps seeking to alleviate her own boredom, 
she let go of her father’s hand. Running a 
few yards toward the plunging horse, she 
picked up a sharp pebble and threw it gayly 
at him. The idly flung missile chanced to 
flick the stallion stingingly in the ribs. Then, 
all at once, several things happened. 

The horse’s evilly rolling eye had marked 
the running child and had seen her throw the 
stone at him. The sting of the pebble on his 
polished side added the last touch to his ire, 
turning viciousness into ungovernable rage. 

In a sidewise leap he tore the halter-rope 
free from his groom’s grasp. Then, neighing 
shrilly, he charged at the dismayed child. 

Twinch turned to see what had become of 
his adored little daughter. He beheld her 
some thirty feet away from him, standing 
paralyzed with fear, while toward -her thun- 
dered a gigantic chestnut stallion. 

With a gasp of horror, Twinch ran to her 
rescue. There was no cowardice in the fa- 
natic, especially where the welfare of this one 
daughter of his was concerned. Realizing, as 
he must, the crass futility of his attempt to 
save her, he dashed nevertheless to her aid. 

Then, past him, traveling at the speed of 
light, flashed a furry shape whose mahogany 
coat gleamed like orange fire in the sun—past 
the terror-stricken child, and straight at the 
charging stallion. 


ADDIE had been left in the kennel yard 

at Dr. Byrd’s. But he had not been bid- 
den to stay there. Thus, when he saw his 
two human gods departing on foot up the 
road, he made strenuous efforts to follow 
them. From side to side of the wired yard 
he ran, vainly seeking egress, butting the un- 
yielding barrier with his head, striving to 
leap over its seven-foot height. 

Presently Dr. Byrd appeared, carrying a 
dish of meat and bread for him. Lad ceased 
his futile efforts to break through the un- 
breakable fence and lay down wearily. Dr. 
Byrd chirped to him. But the dog paid no 
heed. Apparently he was almost asleep. The 
veterinarian opened the wire gate of the yard, 
and came into the enclosure. As he did so, 
the recumbent dog woke to sudden life. He 
dived between the Doctor’s legs, too rapidly 
for his onset to be guarded against. Through 
the half-open gate of the yard he bounded, to 
freedom. 
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To the 


Women of America 


New beauty preparations are springing up over- 
night like the proverbial mushrooms . . . multi- 
colored bottles and jars are beckoning from shop 
shelves . . . theories of beauty culture are con- 
tradicting one another at every turn. ... No 
wonder thousands of busy modern women every- 
where are asking themselves, “How am I to de- 
cide? Of all this vast bewildering array of prod- 
ucts, products that promise so much, which shall 
I choose?” 


In the field of beauty culture, it is notable that 
the Sophisticate who can afford everything . . . 
and the wise prudent Housewife who can afford 
only the best . . . alike recognize the unques- 
tioned supremacy of HELENA RUBINSTEIN. 
. « « Such is the significance of background, the 
force of authority, the reward of results! 


HELENA RUBINSTEIN is the pioneer and 
HELENA RUBINSTEIN originator of Modern Beauty Science. Today, 
after years and years of exhaustive study and re- 
search in every climate under the sun, her name 
is the symbol of scientific beauty culture the 
world over. Her word is the voice of authority. 
For a generation the creations of this great Artist-Scientist have brought new beauty, 
greater happiness to women in every walk of life—Society leaders, famous actresses, 
widely-known professional women, scions of royalty. 





Renowned Beauty Scientist 


Helena Rubinstein’s youth-renewing beauty-giving creations contain exotic herbs 
gathered from the four corners of Earth. These rare unguents, balms, and lotions 
have awakened the beauty consciousness of millions of women, and have withstood 
the greatest test of all—the merciless test of Time. 

Throughout America and Europe and even far-off Asia, you will find these prepara- 
tions discussed, praised, imitated—but never will you find them equalled! Your 
beauty deserves the best! 


Three Steps to Beauty... 


As a home treatment “Three Steps to Beauty” offers the most remarkable value in the 
world, at 3.25. Its regular use will bring about an amazing improvement 
in any skin, within 2 weeks. 


Valaze PasteurizedFaceCream  Valaze Beautifying Skinfood 
Helena Rubinstein’s Crowning an awakener of beauty! 
Achievement If your skin is sallow, muddy or 
blotchy, if it is tanned and freckled, 
uae you need this “skin-clearing master- 
the crystallization of years of re- piece.” It works its way deep, deep 
search. Cleanses the skin and re- into your skin, purifying, refining, 


vitalizes. It lifts away the drawn bleaching, animating. Has neglect or 
the use of unsuitable cosmetics left 


look from the eyes and forehead. your skin pasty and dull? Valaze 
It moulds contours back to youth. Beautifying Skinfood will give it 


an exquisite, shell-like transparency. 


1.00 


Valaze Skin-Toning Lotion 
Fatigued tissues respond instantly to 
Hands, arms and elbows are beau- js bracing, revivifying powers. It is 
tified by this priceless unguent. It unsurpassed for ironing out lines, 
firming the contours and imparting 
to the skin an almost mask-like 


Valaze Pasteurized Face Cream— 


This “wonder cream” soothes, cools, 
protects. It restores to scaly skins 


their smoothness and suppleness. 


has an amazing effect upon oily, 


disturbed skins. ............ 1.00 smoothness and beauty........ 1.25 
te / Ke f,. We, ° 

LONDON 8 East 57th Street, New York PARIS 
Chicago Boston Newark Philadelphia 


‘Helena Rubinstein Creations are obtainable at the better shops, or order direct. 
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Teeth may be whiter 









OU may be in danger, even 
though your mirror reveals 
teeth of flashing whiteness. 
Dread Pyorrhea, ignoring the 
teeth and attacking the gums, 
swoops down on the unwary. 
And as a penalty for neglect, 4 
persons out of 5 after forty, and 
thousands younger, surrender 
precious health to this foe. 
Take this precaution: See your 
dentist twice each year. And 
morning and night, every day, 
use the dentifrice that keeps teeth 
clean, and restores them to their 
natural whiteness without the 


Forhanys for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 


STILL .. 


they are only 
as Healthy as 
the Gums 


use of harsh abrasives and also 


helps keep gums firm and healthy 
—the best safeguard against the 
attack of dread Pyorrhea. 

Forhan’s for the Gums is de- 
signed for the job. Get into the 
good habit of using this denti- 
frice morning and night. Brush 
your teeth and massage your 
gums daily with Forhan’s, fol- 
lowing directions in booklet that 
comes with tube. In tubes, 35c 
and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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In an instant he had picked up the trail 
of the Mistress and the Master, and was fol- 
lowing it at a hand gallop. In another min- 
ute or so he was at the entrance to the fair- 
grounds. An attendant grabbed at him as Lad 
sped through the entrance, missing him. Nose 
still to earth, Lad followed the trail of his 
deities, with ease, across the field which a 
thousand other human feet had trod. 

As the trail grew so fresh that Lad was 
about to follow it by sight alone, he heard 
the fury-neigh of a horse. The stark rage in 
the sound made him look in time to see the 
enormous Clydesdale rip free from his groom 
and thunder down upon a helplessly cower- 
ing child. 

Lad needed no more than this moment's 
vision to tell him all he needed to know. 
From puppyhood he had been slavishly de- 
voted to children, suffering willingly any tail- 


| pulling or other indignities from them. And 


now a child was in hideous mortal peril. 
Lad went into vehement action. 

Madly the horse galloped at his helplessly 
immobile little victim. The Clydesdale’s teeth 
were bare. His eyes were bloodshot and 
rolling as he traveled at top speed toward 
the work of bloody annihilation which his 
maddened brain craved. 

Almost the rending teeth and the crush- 
ingly striking forefeet were within reach of 
their helpless goal, when something flung it- 
self at the horse’s face—something furry and 
catapult-like. A double set of fire-hot teeth 
met in the stallion’s soft muzzle. Eighty 
pounds of whalebone weight and muscle 
twisted itself sharply to one side, as the teeth 
gripped the snorting nostrils. 

The sidewise jerk and the intolerable pain 
made the charging brute swerve slightly to 
the left. That narrow swerve from his path 
of destruction saved the child from the flail- 
ing forefeet and the trampling rear-hoofs. As 
for the snapping teeth—they were otherwise 
engaged in biting furiously and uselessly at 
the furry catapult that had flown at the 
horse’s sensitive muzzle. 

Missing his prey by a bare hand’s-breadth, 
the Clydesdale thundered past. Then, in- 
stantly, he wheeled and returned to the assault. 

But Lad had other plans for him. 

Even as the stallion missed his mark, Lad 
loosed his bulldog grip on the nostrils, drop- 
ping lightly to earth and shrinking aside to 
miss the hammering hoofs. As the Clydesdale 
wheeled back to the demolition of his vic- 
tim, Lad sprang again. 

Before the tremendous body had made its 
full turn, the collie was at the Clydesdale’s 
head once more, leaping high, slashing one ear 


| and the side of the face with a single slash 





of his curved white eyetooth, then fastening 
his terrible jaws anew in the mangled nos- 
trils, and throwing his own muscular weight 
sharply to the left. 

For a second time the horse was thrown 
off his stride and his charge was deflected. 
For a third time, the stallion whirled about 
to finish his crazy mission of bloodshed. As 
he wheeled, his forequarters chanced to brush 
against Twinch, who was running to place 
himself between the giant murderer and the 
screaming child. The touch sufficed to knock 
Twinch clean off his feet and to send him 
rolling over and over on the turf, the breath 
knocked out of him. 

People were running up, now, from all di- 
rections, grooms and spectators. From the 
far-off sheds ran two men brandishing pitch- 
forks and a third who gripped a club. But 
they were none of them near enough to avert 
the impending horror. 

The Mistress was nearest to the fear-palsied 
child. She darted forward and swung the 
little girl behind her, just as the stallion re- 
turned to his charge. 


No: at the joint peril of the Mistress and 
the little girl, Lad went quite insane. No 
longer bothering to elude the flying hoofs, he 
sprang at the stallion’s face with a wild-beast 
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roar. One of the iron-shod forefeet grazed his 
side, snapping a rib, but not checking the 
collie’s wild onslaught. 

Driving his teeth deep into the Clydesdale’s 
lower jaw, Lad swung sidewise again, this 
time his weight and strength eked out doubly 
by the momentum of his leap. The horse’s 
head was yanked far to one side, and his gal- 
loping body with it. His polished forehoofs 
slipped on the greasy turf. Down he crashed, 
the thud of his fall shaking the earth. 

Before the giant touched ground, Lad was 
all over him—slashing his unprotected under- 
body, ripping the chestnut ears, scoring 
afresh the bloody and torn muzzle. 

A bulldog gets a grip and hangs on. A col- 
lie can hang on almost as well as can a bull- 
dog. But ever he is ready to loose his grip 
for a better one. He can bite effectively in 
twenty different spots, if need be, in less than 
a minute. Moreover, almost alone of all 
breeds of dogs, he has the ancestral wolf- 
trick of slashing, razor-fashion, with his 
deadly eyeteeth. He is not a pleasant oppo- 
nent, whether for other dogs or for horses or 
for cattle. By instinct he seems to know just 
what is the most punishing thing to do, at 
every stage of a fight. 

So now it was with Sunnybank Lad. Into 
his kicking and floundering foe he tore, with 
every atom of fierceness and skill and 
punitive power he possessed. By a mighty ef- 
fort the Clydesdale blundered to his feet, his 
once-shining coat rumpled and slashed, his 
whole system jarred by the heavy fall, his 
dull brain confused by the bewildering events 
of the past half-minute. 

Trembling and heaving he stood there, head 
down, all the battle and murder-zest knocked 
out of him, shuddering with fear, and in an 
agony of multiple pains. For the moment he 
was as harmless as any worn-out cart-horse. 

As the stallion lurched upward from the 
ground, Lad crouched for another spring, to 
launch himself again at the giant enemy. 
Then something seemed to tell him that this 
enemy was no longer an enemy but a panic- 
seared and dazed and beaten mass of torn 
flesh. The chivalry in the gallant dog's soul 
would not let him assail so impotent a crea- 
ture. Panting, Lad stood warily on guard, 
between the Mistress and the huge horse, as a 
groom ran up and seized the sweating and 
trembling Clydesdale’s dangling halter-rope 
and as another stable-attendant passed a run- 
ning-noose about his slashed neck. 

The fight was over. 


AD’S broken rib ached and stung and 

throbbed. But, apart from that easily 
curable hurt, he was none the worse for his 
experience. Then he stiffened once more, his 
hackles beginning to bristle, the tip of one 
white eyetooth showing from beneath his lip. 
Scent and sight told him of the presence of 
a new adversary. Not ten feet away from 
him was Peter K. Twinch, the objectionably 
noisy visitor who had kicked at him, and 
whom he had been forbidden to punish ade- 
quately for the insult. The dog glared in 
vengeful distaste at the man. 

Then—two little arms were flung raptur- 
ously about Lad’s neck and his shaggy head 
was pressed spasmodically against a heaving 
little breast. Twinch’s child had recovered 
from her moveless panic and was giving 
grea thanks to the dog that had rescued 

er. 

Two or three men had gathered about the 
fallen Twinch and helped him to his feet. 
One of them was his next-door neighbor the 
Ramsey marshal. Dizzy and breathless from 
his tumble, the philanthropist blinked con- 
fusedly. Then his eyes fell upon his child not 
only unhurt but tearfully embracing the great 
dog which had saved her from being trampled 
under the stallion’s iron-shod hoofs. 

For a full half-minute Twinch stood there, 
mouth agape, staring glassily. The Master 
took a step toward him. But the Mistress 
halted her husband by a light touch on his 
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arm. It was the moon-faced marshal who 
broke the brief silence. 

“Well, neighbor!” he announced, with an 
effort at joviality that failed to mask his 
own groundswell of reaction from the recent 
terror. “There’s the folks you swore out that 
warrant against and brought the ten-thou- 
sand-dollar suit against. And there’s one of 
their five dogs, too. Maybe he’s the one I 
got the court order to shoot. Shall I take a 
chance and put a bullet into him?” 

Twinch shook all over, as with a palsy. 
Twice he made as though to speak, while his 


face twisted itself into ludicrous contortions. 
Then he wrenched away from the marshal’s 
shoulder-grip. 

“No! This isn’t the same dog. I never 
saw this dog before. And you're not going 
to execute that court order, any more than 
I’m going to press that damage-suit. Under- 
stand that? The incident’s closed. Closed!” 
he reiterated, his harsh voice scaling an octave 
in squealing cadence. 

For another instant, Twinch glowered upon 
the Mistress and the Master and then on the 
contemptuously aloof Lad. 
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“Just the same,” he snorted, swallowing 
something like a sob, “I never did like dogs; 
and I don't, Come on home, 
daughter. We've had enough, for one day— 
enough of a lot of things.” 

As he stamped past Lad, on his progress to- 
ward the entrance gates, his unaccustomed 
hand dropped furtively to the collie’s classic 
head, in a gesture which might have been 
either an awkward caress or a benediction. 
Whichever it was, Lad, for some strange rea- 
son, forebore to resent it, but waved his 
plumed tail in grave friendliness. 





HELP YOURSELF 


Chapter Two 


OW where? Anne tried to consider the 
situation calmly, but Panic kept peering 
over her shoulder. 

Of course she was innocent. But no one 
knew that except the girl called Carlotta, and 
she had apparently lost her nerve about 
shouldering the blame and had made a state- 
ment to the police which it would be desper- 
ately difficult to disprove, especially with that 
damning evidence of the coat in their posses- 
sion. 

Anne couldn’t go home—not unless she 
wanted to give herself up to the policeman 
who was indubitably waiting there. Perhaps 
it would be wisest to surrender herself, but 
she was afraid. Without money, without any 
friends, what would become of her? Was 
there an automatic justice that worked in be- 
half of the poor and inconspicuous weakling ? 
True, she was a woman, and in America the 
law is notoriously lenient toward a good- 
looking girl. But the principal witness against 
her was also a girl, and Anne suspected that 
Carlotta was a type that would go over big 
witha jury. Anne’s only defense would be an 
accusation of the emotional Carlotta, whose 
heart had broken, in black lingerie, on the 
front page of every newspaper in the city. 

Anne had a sickening feeling that her own 
mother would probably not believe her. Mrs. 
Harkness was the sort of woman who took 
religion and morals very seriously and quite 
unsalted by imagination. 

Besides, Mrs. Harkness never understood 
Anne at all, and in consequence mistrusted 
her entirely. Her father, now, would have 
been different; but Anne’s father, alas, was 
dead. And with his passing had gone the 
last opportunity of being understood by a 
member of her own family. 

The instinct of self-preservation urged 
flight. Anne’s common-sense told her that she 
could not hope to evade the police of an 
entire continent, who would be on the look- 
out for her, and warned her also that to run 
away was in itself almost a confession of 
guilt. But on the other hand stood certain 
imprisonment and perhaps the electric chair. 
She resolutely avoided thought of that... .. 

Anne had nine dollars. 

At six o’clock she found herself in a day 
coach on a west-bound train with a ticket 
which would carry her to a small station in 
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western Pennsylvania, where she would ar- 
rive before daylight the next morning. She 
had one dollar and thirty cents in her purse, 
no baggage, and no other resources of any 
kind whatsoever. 

Anne had not hitherto, in this most hectic 
day of her life, had a good opportunity to 
sit down and think things over, “to invite 
her soul,” as the philosophers put it. Now, 
committed to flight, she realized fully the 
desperate nature of her situation. Doubtless 
the city railroad stations and outgoing trains 
were being watched by the police, but by 
some miracle she had gotten past that men- 
ace. So far, so good. But what chance did 
she have of entirely escaping the drag-net 
which would be cast across the country for 
her? On the train, while her ticket lasted, 
she was in the company of a heterogeneous 
crowd of people, al! unknown to each other, 
and no one would notice her particularly. 
But in the morning when she got off at that 
little town, she ‘would begin to leave a trail 
as plain as. footprints after the first snow- 
fall. She would have to make inquiries for 
a place to live, for something to do; and 
every person to whom she spoke would re- 
member her as a stranger, an event in an 
otherwise dull day. They would notice how 
she was dressed—the color of her hair, her 
approximate height. Somebody would con- 
nect her up with the newspaper description. 
And then what? She could not flee except 
on foot. No one would be willing to hide 
her. There just wasn’t any “out.” 

Once Anne’s father had said to her, “When 
you’ve got your back against the wall, then 
you're in the best possible position to win a 
fight against odds. You know there is some- 
thing solid behind you. And when you arrive 
at a point where you have to say, ‘There’s 
no help for me,’ and you really mean there 
isn’t any help for you but God, you're where 
you can get the greatest help there is. Then’s 
the time to ask for it, and believe that you'll 
get it. You’ve got to—there isn’t anything 
else left to do. Take a chance—put your trust 
in whatever it is that makes you breathe 
when you're asleep.” 

Mr. Harkness’ idea of God, and therefore, 
of course, Anne’s idea too, was not exactly like 
everybody’s. In fact, he did not picture a 
benign and somewhat elderly gentleman sit- 
ting on a splendid throne, as I think some of 
us do, but instead he imagined an ocean of 
pewer enveloping everything. Each individ- 
ual was merely a drop in that ocean, a part 
of the tremendous scheme of things. “And 
the only drops in the ocean that have any 
trouble are the ones that try to go against 
the tides. They don’t change the tides any, 
but they frequently get pretty badly flattened 
out themselves before they decide to travel 
with destiny.” 

Anne’s father had been a very remarkable 
man — most especially when you considered 
him as the husband of Anne’s mother. In 
uniting them in marriage, Nature, in order 
to gain her own ends, had played ducks and 
drakes with the happiness of individuals—as 
usual! The sturdy peasant blood and thrifty 
conservative ideals of Mrs. Harkness, plus 
the mysterious culture and refinement of Mr. 
Harkness, had resulted very favorably in 


TO HAPPINESS 


Anne, who had health and balancing caution 
to go with a very serviceable brain. 

During the last few years of Mr. Hark- 
ness’ life he had been confined to his bed, 
and Anne had been his nurse while her 
mother had gone out to work by the day to 
support the family. 

For that reason, because she was with him 
all the time, Anne had been given the run of 
the treasures of her father’s mind. And they 
were treasures, too. He had been educated in 
some authoritative seat of learning, Oxford, 
Sandhurst, the Sorbonne, perhaps Heidelberg ; 
he never told where, but the traces of aristo- 
cratic erudition were upon him. 

Besides academic training he had ideas of 
his own, too—theories of philosophy which 
he discussed at length with Anne, testing 
them out on her young mind to find if they 
rang true. 

One of his theories applied to the futility 
of worry. 

He called it the percentage of happiness. 

“If you want something very much,” he 
explained, “and have the conviction that you 
are going to get it, you will have five or six 
times as much more fun out of life than if 
you do as most people do nowadays—namely, 
weakly wish for something, but being positive 
that this is a hard world and Lady Luck is 
always turning her back, feel hopelessly posi- 
tive you can never get it. Some people, you 
know, actually make a virtue out of never 
expecting anything good to happen to them. 
‘Then I wont be disappointed, no matter how 
things turn out, ” they say. 

“But that is true,” Anne had argued, not so 
much because she disagreed entirely with her 
father as to give him an objection to plant 
his feet firmly upon, in order to go on with 
the discussion. 

“It may be true, but it isn’t an advantage. 
Actually a positively hopeful outlook is a 
demonstrable help. Any doctor will tell you 
that. But it is quite possible actually to 
prove it by mathematics.” 


NNE had laughed at that. The idea of 

being cheerful “by the numbers” was 
enough to make a zebra have hysterics. 
“Show me,” she dared him. 

Her father sat up in bed. 

“Here’s the way it works out: You know 
the saying, ‘Anticipation is better than reali- 
zation.’ Whether that is absolutely true of 
everything in life does not matter. At any 
rate, anyone will admit that we spend a 
longer time looking forward to most of our 
pleasures than the pleasures themselves last 
after we get them. Just to put it roughly, 
suppose we say that two-thirds of a man’s 
time is spent in anticipation, one-third in 
realization. Anticipation probably occupies 
a much greater proportion of our time than 
two-thirds, but that ratio will do. The man 
who wants something very much, but who 
is quite sure he will not get it, even if, event- 
ually, he does get it, spends two-thirds of h's 
time in unhappy anticipation and worry. If 
he happens to be right and does not get the 
thing that he wants he has spent three-thirds, 
or all of his time, surrounded by gloom. Sup- 
posing that half the time he wins and half 
the time he loses. He has one part of hap- 
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piness against five parts of gloom. ‘In other 
words, one-sixth of his total time is pleas- 
ing to him—about sixteen and two-thiras per 
cent.” 

Anne grinned. She saw whither he was 
tending and finished the problem «herself: 
“And the optimist gets two-thitds pleasant 
anticipation, no matter what happens, and 
three-thirds when he wins, making his per- 
centage of happiness eighty-three and one- 
third, or five-sixths of the total time ex- 


pended.” 
“Go to the head of the class,” applauded 
her father. “I never thought of this theory 


before, but I'll bet it works. As a matter of 
actual fact, the optimist’s percentage prob- 
ably runs higher, because being sure you will 
eventually have something is about half the 
battle of getting it; but, any way you look 
at it, the man with cheerful assurance has at 
least five times as much fun out of life as the 
human raven.” 

Anne laughed a bit ruefully as she remem- 
bered those delightful sheltered conversations 
with her father, and for a moment she 
wondered if his theories would be worth 
anything in a situation of life-or-death im- 
portance. 

But of course they were. Had they not 
carried him smiling right through the gates 
of death itself? Anne did not know much 
about dying, but she felt that her father had 
been very splendid about it, rather humor- 
ously casual. She hoped she could do as well. 
If that percentage-of-happiness theory had 
carried him, surely she too might rest on it. 

Very well, then. There was nothing she 
could do for herself. Even a superclever 
criminal in the situation in which Anne found 
herself could not, without funds and without 
especial talents for disguise, hope to remain 
at large later than tomorrow morning. 

There was no use to worry about it longer. 
It would spoil the one evening of freedom 
of which she was sure. She would either be 
saved by some almost miraculous thing which 
she could not even foresee, much less plan 
for herself—or else she would be arrested. 


HE decision to cease worrying helped 

quite a bit. She put all the clutching, 
clawing ideas of attempt to escape out of her 
mind. Here were these few hours that she 
was almost positive were hers. What should 
she do? 

Eat, of course. She had not had any food 
since breakfast, and that was a long time 
ago. True, she had ordered a sandwich and 
a cup of coffee in that lunch-counter off from 
Madison Square, but the arrival of the news- 
paper with the news that she was accused of 
murder had effectually ruined her appetite. 

She had only a dollar and thirty cents. 
Perhaps she ought to save that for a more 
desperate need tomorrow. Why? Tomor- 
row she might be in jail. If she was going 
to throw her fate on the knees of destiny, 
she might as well be a real adventurer and 
put her entire fortune in her tummy, where 
it would give her immediate comfort. 

Therefore it was almost in a _ hilarious 
mood that Anne sought the dining-car. Part 
of it was reaction, and the rest was sheer re- 
lief at having made a decision. 

The dining-car was practically full, and 
there were several parties standing in the 
corridors at either end waiting for tables 
where they could sit together. The steward, 


however, noting that Anne was alone, found | 


a place for her opposite another young wom- 
an who like herself was apparently a sol-tary 
traveler. 

Their aloneness was the only thing they 
had in common, however. Anne’s vis-d-vis 
was considerably older, had the poise and 
sophistication that comes to women who 
have been insulated from reality by dollars 
all their lives, and her rather more than 
ordinarily beautiful face was a study in dis- 
satisfaction. 

About what, no one could possibly guess. 
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At least not by looking at her outward trap- 
pings. She was a flawless blonde, and how 
somebody had studied to bring out every- 
thing lovely about her face and body! Sleek 
is the word that best describes her. Not ex- 
actly like a cat, because it seemed uncertain 
whether she would know how to purr, but 
more on the order of a panther. Or aren’t 
there any blonde panthers? 

Everything but herself was green—tight 
little hat, untrimmed sleeveless dress—her 
coat was thrown back on her chair—and un- 
ostentatious but marvelous emerald jewelry. 

A filigree-lacquered bracelet on her right 
wrist was a background for a dozen stones. 
Anne could not help staring at it. The other 
woman noticed her attention and smiled. 

“It’s a copy of an Egyptian antique sev- 
eral thousand years old,” she explained. “I 
seldom wear it, because it really is a little out 
of the ordinary and does attract attention.” 

“I beg your pardon,” Anne said, feeling 
that she had been rebuked for rudeness. 

“Oh, but I didn’t mean that,” the woman 
reassured Anne, reading her thoughts cor- 
rectly. “On the contrary, I was accounting 
for the ostentatiousness of my own display.” 


HE conversation thus begun continued 

fitfully during the meal. The cultured 
young woman seemed distraite, and when she 
could pull her mind away from her own 
troubles, she rather welcomed the forced as- 
sociation with some one else. 

Anne, observing her frowning preoccupa- 
tion, wondered, with a smile, just what might 
be bothering this child of luxury that could 
possibly make her appear to be more worried 
than Anne herself. She wondered also what 
her beautiful table-companion would think 
and do if she knew that she was sitting oppo- 
site an alleged murderess. 

At that, her reaction might have been 
amusement. Very obviously she was the sort 
of woman who not only regarded the world 
as her oyster but also grew impatient if 
some one did not open it for her and sprin- 
kle horseradish, lemon-juice and _ tabasco 
sauce on it. She was an imperious tyrant, 
no gainsaying that. 

“What are you running away from the city 
for?” she asked. 

Anne started. But the girl was only mak- 
ing conversation, asking to amused. 

So Anne replied: “I found trouble making 
a living in New York, for one thing.” 

“But not for the principal thing,” the other 
hazarded. “The city would have given you 
a living of one sort or another if you had 
persisted. Something disappointed you, just 
as it did me.” 

Anne laughed. “Perhaps,” she admitted. 
She couldn’t help liking the woman a little. 

They had finished dining, and the waiter 
brought their checks. The lady of the brace- 
let picked up Anne’s with her own. “Per- 
mit me,” she requested, “and then do me the 
favor to come back with me to my drawing- 
room.” Seeing Anne’s hesitation, she added: 
“You'll really be doing me a service, because 
I need something to take my thoughts off 
from myself.” 

Anne demurred also on the ground that she 
had no Pullman ticket, but the other woman 
overruled that objection by calling attention 
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to the fact that in order to occupy a draw- 
ing-room alone she had been obliged to buy 
an entire extra railway ticket as well as pay 
the full tariff for the space. “Besides, I own 
the porter body and soul by right of pur- 
chase, price five dollars. Come on.” 

There would have been no gainsaying her, 
even if Anne had so desired. 

Anne had never been inside a Pullman 
drawing-room before. She looked around cu- 
riously. On the sofa, running lengthwise of 
the compartment, were two bags, one old and 
well broken in, the other new and very ex- 
pensive-looking. On the old one were tiny 
gold initials M. T. M. and on the other a 
black letter monogram M. T. B. 

“That is explained,” the hostess offered, 
pointing out the lettering herself, “by the 
fact that I was married this morning, and this 
evening I am now running away all by my- 
self. This grip represents the pre-Revolu- 
tionary or late Wellesley period, while this 
more modern example I had to borrow sur- 
reptitiously from the honeymoon baggage. 
That’s my love-story. What’s yours? What 
sort of gold brick did life offer you in place 
of what you hung up your stocking for?” 

For a moment Anne was panic-stricken. 
Why had she allowed herself to be lured into 
even this much intimacy with a stranger? 
Not to reply to her direct question would 
seem terribly rude. She could not tell the 
truth. Neither was she clever enough to 
make up a plausible yarn. 

Then the problem was solved for her. 

The train slowed down suddenly—too sud- 
denly for comfort. They and all the other 
passengers were hurled forward out of their 
seats. 

“Must be something wrong up ahead,” 
M. T. B. surmised, picking herself up and 
rearranging her dress. 

She opened the door of the drawing-room. 
Passengers were just steadying themselves 
back into their seats. There was much con- 
fused excitement. 

The porter came in after a few moments. 

“Nothing to worry about, ladies and gen- 
tlemen,” he explained officially. “A bridge 
fell just ahead of the engine, but we stopped 
in time. Nobody hurt but the brakeman—” 

Cr-r-r-ash! 

The car leaped forward clear off the tracks, 
and part of the next car in the rear tried to 
plow through to the forward end. 

The second section of the train had run 
into them. Their brakeman hurt, no one had 
gone back with a set of signal flares. 

M. T. B. was hurled through the door 
again, toward the rear this time. 

“Damn this railroad,” she muttered. “It’s 
lucky we’re—” 

She looked at Anne. 

“Maybe we're not so lucky after all.” 

Anne lay unconscious on the floor. One of 
her legs was twisted into an oddly awkward 
position, and blood was trickling out from 
under her hair and down across her face. 

M. T. B. started out toward the body of 
the car to get help. Then she turned back, 
shut the door behind her and surveyed her 
unconscious guest speculatively. 

“I wonder,” she mused, and then finally 
decided: “Why not?” 


Chapter Three 


NNE HARKNESS regained conscious- 
ness in a farmhouse that had been trans- 
formed into a temporary hospital. Doctors 
and emergency nurses had been sent out with 
the wrecking train. 

When she first opened her eyes, Anne saw 
one of the nurses moving about in the light 
of a kerosene lamp that stood on a circular 
table in the middle of the room. There were 
two other cots besides the one in which Anne 
herself lay. 

Somewhere in another part of the house a 
telephone rang again and again. 
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“Please keep off this line, will you?” a 
man’s voice repeated frequently. “I know 
it’s a party wire, but I’ve got a long-dis- 
tance connection to New York on it. If 
you'll only hang up, they can hear me at the 
other end, and I'll be through in a minute.’ 

Then the exasperated voice would go on: 
“Hello, hello, is this the Chronicle? Hello! 
For Pete’s sake, give me ‘editorial’—I can’t 
yell any louder. This is a party line and 
every long-eared mail-order customer in the 
county is listening in. Hey, you, get off this 
wire. Hello! Is that you, Chief? This is 
Collins talking. Here’s the dope on that lim- 
ited crash. Rear-end collision, just as we 
thought. Bridge out ahead and second sec- 
tion hit Number One. No signals out because 
Brakeman George Duffey of first section— 
got that? Duffey—spelled D-u-f-f-e-y—was 
killed... .. What's that? I don’t know 
yet how he got killed. Anyhow, he’s dead. 
Here’s the list of casualties among the pas- 
sengers.” 

Anne listened with half-focused mind as 
he began to read off the names of the dead 
and injured. Part way down the list the 
nurse noticed that her eyes were open and 
came swiftly to her side. 

“I thought it was about time we heard 
from you,” she said softly. Anne liked her. 
She had a pleasant voice and a whimsical 
manner. “Does your leg pain you much?” 

“My leg?” Anne repeated vaguely. 

“Yes, that’s where you are hurt. Didn't 
you know it? Never mind—you will later, 
when the shock wears off. Dr. Cole thinks 
it is only a sprain, but you'll have to be 
X-rayed to see if there is a fracture. In 
either case it’s not very serious, compara- 
tively speaking, and you were very lucky.” 

She tucked the covers more closely about 
Anne’s shoulders and smoothed her pillow. 

The man’s voice from the telephone filled in 
the silence. He was still reporting casualties. 

“Grover Holden, thirty-seven, bond sales- 
man, residence 88 West Tilton Street, New 
York, left arm broken, contusions about head 
and shoulders. 

“Mrs. Henry Garvanza, twenty-eight, resi- 
dence Ebensburg, Pennsylvania, scalp wounds, 
not serious. 

“Charles Arthur Peck, fifty-nine, retired 
banker, Union League Club, Chicago, broken 
wrist and nerve shock. 

“That’s all except one unidentified woman, 
well dressed, green hat, coat and suit, about 
twenty I guess, nice-looking kid, no name in 
clothing, but wears considerable emerald jew- 
elry. Unconscious right now, but the doctor 
thinks she'll come out of it pretty soon. I'll 
get her name then, and phone it right in. 
How many minutes have I got to the dead- 
line on this? .... O. K. Good-by.” 


NSTANTLY the telephone began to ring 

frantically with assorted calls. Evidently 
everyone had just been waiting for the re- 
porter to hang up. 

Some one out in the other room began to 
whistle—to whistle a melody that Anne had 
heard somewhere. She tried to remember 
what it was. She almost had it. 

The whistling stopped. 

“Hello.” Collins, identified by his voice 
as the recent speaker over the telephonc, 
stood in the doorway, a freshly lighted ciga- 
rette trailing smoke back over his shoulder. 
“All the little patients are rallying around, I 
see. What’s the name of this one with the 
bandaged disposition, nurse?” 

“I haven’t asked her yet.” 

“Then permit me. Lady, I’m Chester Col- 
lins, a sort of a newspaper man, and my boss 
wants to know who you are so he can plas- 
ter it all over the front page of the world’s 
greatest breakfast literature. If you haven't 
a card in the pocket of your nightie, just tell 
me your name, address, age and business, 
if any.” 

“My name is—” 

Then suddenly Anne knew what it was 
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that had been lurking around in the back of 
her mind clamoring for recognition. It was 
the memory of what had happened that aft- 
ernoon. And the fact that she, Anne Hark- 
ness, was wanted by the police—for murder. 

She could not tell her name. That would 
be exactly the same as holding up her wrists 
for the handcuffs. There was probably very 
little chance that she could avoid identifica- 
tion for any considerable length of time, but 
this railway accident and her injury might 
give her a few days of grace if she was care- 
ful not to betray herself. 

“That’s it,” prompted young Mr. Collins. 
“Your name is—” 

“My name is— 
concluded lamely. 

“You mean you don’t remember ?” 

“T can’t tell you,” she repeated. That, at 
least, was the truth. 

“You must not tire her,’ rebuked the 
nurse. “I shouldn’t let you talk to her at 
all, until the doctor sees her again.” 

“Listen, nurse, I’ll be good. In fact, I'll be 
a lot of help. My line of conversation 1s 
soothing as well as entertaining. Beautiful 
young women have been known to go to 
sleep while I was talking to them.” 

Anne inadvertently giggled. That settled it. 

The nurse turned to one of her other pa- 
tients. “All right. If I get fired, I'll come 
and listen to you some time.” 

“Now that we are alone at last,” said the 
reporter, quite loud enough so that the nurse 
could not help hearing him, “don’t you think 
that the lady who was just here had a lovely 
character? Her feet may not track, but her 
heart is pure platinum. 

“This matter of the name, however, has 
got to receive a little high-priced attention. 
After that’s settled, we can return to the topic 
of the nurse and her undeniable charm— 
which, I freely confess, I would much rather 
discuss than my routine business.” 


I can’t tell you,” Anne 


OLLINS was a stout young chap, barrel- 

bodied and short-armed. His face was 
round, bland and blond. People liked him, 
and he could ordinarily talk an elephant out 
of a peanut. He sat down now on a carpet- 
seated chair at Anne’s cotside, and prepared 
to write down her biographical data on the 
back of an old envelope such as can always 
be discovered in any regular reporter's inside 
coat pocket. 

“Miss—what ?” 
“Miss Oubliez? No. 
noticed the ring.” 

“What ring?” 

“The wedding ring—the conventional sym- 
bol of cannibal bliss—there on the left 
doughnut-holder.” 

Anne had not noticed it herself, and now 
she held it up before her fascinated eyes. 
Without any question of a doubt, there were 
two rings on the third finger of her left 
hand, one a very simple band set with small 
emeralds, the other an Oriental mounting for 
a single stone of the same kind, deeply sunk 
in the metal so that its size was discreetly 
minimized. 

But Anne shook her head, puzzled. 
not married,” she said. 

“But you must be,” the young man in- 
sisted. “No man goes around decorating a 
lady’s finger with a fortune like that unless 
he’s got a legal rope on her so that she can’t 
get away.” 

“T don’t remember,” Anne told him weakly. 
This really was very confusing. Those rings 
—somehow they seemed familiar. 

“It’s an experience not easily forgotten,” 
the reporter pointed out. “At least, so I’ve 
been told by friends of mine who have tried 
to forget it and later have sent for me to get 
bail for them. I think we're pretty safe in 
assuming that you are Mrs. Somebody-or- 
other. Forget that for a minute and see if you 
can remember where you live. Does New 
York sound like the name of your home 
town?” 


He began interrogatively. 
My error. I had not 
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Anne’s mind was made up now. “What 
sort of a place is New York?” 

“Oh, just a lot of bootleggers’ customers 
who if laid end to end would probably not 
be able to get up. Those clothes of yours 
came through New York on their way from 
Paris.” 

He indicated a dress and coat hung neatly 
over the foot of the bed. They were a cool, 
dark green. A small hat that matched them 
was on the circular table near by. 

“Are those my clothes?” 

“Search me. The nurse said that’s the way 
oe were dressed when they brought you in 

ere. 

Anne knew perfectly well where she had 
last seen those clothes and that hat. The 
woman who had them on also wore a curious 
lacquer and emerald bracelet. 

Anne lifted her right arm to the level of 
her vision..... There was the lacquer 
and emerald bracelet ! 

She sighed despairingly. Now she really 
and truly was perplexed. She had not the 
slightest notion of what had occurred, ex- 
cept that by some freak or miracle her own 
things had vanished and in their stead she 
had become possessed of the clothing and 
jewelry of a woman she had just met on the 
train. Why? How? 

“I'm sorry,” Anne said finally. “I can’t 
tell you any more. I find that my mind is 
terribly confused about what has happened. 
Perhaps later I shall remember.” 

“Pardon me.” The reporter was genuinely 
apologetic. “I know I've wearied you. It 
just seemed to me that you were the most 
interesting and important person on the en- 
tire train. I'll find out who you are some 
other way. Then I'll let you know. In the 
meantime if there is anything I can do for 
you now or at any future date, please call 
on me. The label is Collins, Chester Collins, 
of the New York Chronicle. Not that I ex- 
pect you to remember that after having for- 
gotten your own name.” 

“TI shall remember,” Anne assured him 
gravely. “And you may be sorry you offered, 
because I am likely to ask you for help.” 

“Nothing would please me quite so much. 
You’re the only woman I ever met who 
makes me feel polite. I don’t know whether 
I'll be able to get over it in time to grab a 
seat on the subway when I go down to the 
office tomorrow. I sound as if I was kid- 
ding, but I mean a lot more than half of it.” 

With that he got up abruptly and left 
Anne alone in the chaos of her thoughts. 


LITTLE later she heard him whistling 

that same melody, the one that had ir- 
ritated her memory so. Then he broke off 
and started fighting for the telephone line 
again, and finally getting his city editor in 
New York once more. 

“Case of amnesia or whatever you call it,” 
he said. “Plumb forgot her name and num- 
ber. But it’s a better story that way, and it 
will be a cinch to identify her because she’s 
such a wonderful-looking girl and wears ab- 
solutely distinctive clothes and jewelry. Get 
a pencil, and I'll give you a complete descrip- 
tion of her outfit.” 

Which he did with an eye for detail that 
no one would ever have suspected in a man. 
Anne herself could not have told one-half as 
much about her vestments and ornamentation 
as she heard going over the wire. 

“And,” Collins concluded, “I'll bet she 
turns out to be Mrs. Ritz-Carlton herself, of 
the High-Hat Carltons of Virginia. I’ve 
never seen anyone quite like her—worse 
luck.” That last he muttered after he had 
hung up. 

Anne-smiled. Evidently he did not know 
that the walls and doors were not soundproof. 

He began to whistle gently once more, 
apparently a habit of his when preoccupied. 
It was the same itching melody. His foot- 
steps were carrying him away. 

“Oh, Mr. Collins,” Anne called out. 
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“Absolutely and entirely present, Miss 
Oubliez. What can I do for you?” He 
stood grinning in the doorway. 

“Tell me the name of that song you've 
been whistling, and don’t do it again—not 
where I can hear you.” 

“Sorry. I wont. I don’t know the name, 
but it goes—‘I passed by your window, ta- 
da-dumpty, da.’ There are some more 
words, but I’ve forgotten them.” 

Anne identified it. “‘I Passed by Your 
Window’—that’s the name of the song. I 
knew it all the time, but couldn’t say it.” 

“Does it by any chance help you to re- 
member your name or anything else that 
might interest the insatiable public?” 

“No, I’m afraid not.” 

He faded away and out. When he was 
clear outside and where he thought he was 
out of earshot, although he wasn’t, he began 
to whistle again: 

“IT Passed by Your Window.” 


Chapter Four 


OLLINS’ newspaper must have played up 

the amnesia story pretty strongly, be- 
cause next morning a telegram came to the 
emergency hospital. 

The nurse in charge read it and went in to 
tell Anne. 

“Your husband has identified you by the 
description of your clothing and jewelry. He 
is sending a special train for you this after- 
noon.” 

Her husband! 

And Anne did not dare say that she had 
no husband. 

But her voice shook a little as she asked: 
“What did he say my name was?” 

“He says that on ‘advice of specialists you 
are not to be told anything about yourself 
until you are in your own home and in his 
presence.” 

By this time Anne was suffering a good 
deal of pain in her leg—the cuts in her scalp 
did not amount to much—and that served to 
keep her from worrying too greatly over 
what had happened or what was going to 
happen. It seemed fairly evident that what- 
ever fate had in store for her was bound to 
be interesting and probably dangerous. 
Events so far had been so entirely unforesee- 
able that it seemed useless to attempt to 
speculate on what the future might be. No 
matter what occurred, it was bound to be an 
improvement over being in jail. 

Anne smiled to herself. Here was a fine 
opportunity to anticipate happiness for her- 
selfi—and expect to get it. But why not? 
Certainly the face of her world had altered 
materially for the better since she had first 
trusted her fortunes to destiny the night be- 
fore and had gone into the dining-car to 
spend her last penny for food. 

Two courses were open to her now. She 
might declare her identity with the certainty 
of being apprehended immediately by the po- 
lice, or she could keep still and let events 
shape themselves around her as they had 
done so far. She elected to continue the pas- 
sive réle. Adventurers who win are the ones 
who expect everything to turn out all right, 
who attempt feats beyond their strength and 
endurance, even beyond their own vision, 
merely because they are sure they are the 
chosen of destiny. Anne had as good a 
chance of coming through as had Columbus 
—or Sergeant Yorke—or Lindbergh. 

“Never take a voluntary step downward,” 
seemed a good motto, and Anne adopted it. 
If she slipped backward at all, it would be 
while making climbing motions. 


ER afternoon was filled with novel and 

fascinating experiences. The special train 
arrived—a special nurse—a great physician 
and a young Frenchwoman who told Anne 
that she was her personal maid. It seemed 
to Anne like the entourage of royalty. 
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The physician examined her before he al- 
lowed her to be moved. 

“This amnesia is rather peculiar,” he told 
the nurse. “I cannot find any injury that 
justifies a complete loss of memory like this. 
I think it is quite safe to move the patient.” 

Anne felt that she was a great disappoint- 
ment to the eminent brain-specialist, and 
that he would have liked her much better if 
her skull had been cracked in three or four 
places. The nurse, however, was very gentle, 
and Julie, the maid, was as much fun as a 
new toy. 

Julie had evidently expected that Anne 
would converse with her in her own tongue, 
because she began jabbering away in French. 

But Anne was obliged to stop her. “I’m 
sorry, Julie, but I understand only a very 
little French. I shall learn and remember 
later, but now I can only catch a word here 
and there.” 

Evidently Anne’s supposed loss of mem- 
ory had been explained to Julie, because she 
became immediately contrite and solicitous. 

“The butler of madame who engage’ me 
this morning,” she explained, “have told me 
that I must not talk much or ask questions.” 

So that was why Julie had not instantly 
denounced her as an impostor. Anne had 
been wondering about that. The maid was 
a recent addition to M. T. B.’s household. 

“What else did the butler tell you about 
me?” Anne inquired. 

“But not a thing, madame. He is new also 
—all the servants are new. Monsieur, your 
husband, had not intended to engage a staff 
until after the honeymoon, but when the re- 
gretful accident is happen—” 

“I understand, Julie.” Anne wanted to 
think that out. Yes, M. T. B. had spoken 
about having been married the morning of 
the day before. And then running away. 

So the house was all equipped with new 
servants! That was all right, then. At 
least none of the staff would immediately 
recognize her as an impostor. They would 
doubtless accept her just as Julie had done. 

But M. T. B.’s husband! That was some- 
thing else. No chance of fooling the hus- 
band of a blonde thoroughbred with a bru- 
nette maverick. 


T was only a question of time. She had 

a short reprieve until she met the head of 
the household. Then what would happen? 
He would doubtless be furious at her for hav- 
ing kept up the deception so long. And yet 
she had tried to tell everybody that she was 
not married, that she had no husband. 

She wondered if this strange ogre whom 
she was going to meet, this ruffian from 
whom M. T. B. had fied, would throw her 
out with physical violence. He couldn’t be 
that cruel, not while she was really injured 
and unable to walk. He might be angry, but 
surely he would send her away in a taxi. 

Where to? 

And how would she pay her fare to any 
place if she had anywhere to go? 

All she could think of was that she would 
have to tell the driver to take her to a police 
station. 

Anne shook herself out of it. The path of 
thought that she was treading led continu- 
ously downward, and she was only spoiling 
the day’s adventure. It took courage to look 
up and search for the light, but it was a 
cinch that unless one raised his eyes, he never 
saw any radiance. 

So she smiled. 

The eminent physician thought it was his 
bedside manner plus a sedative powder that 
had done the trick, and he patted himself on 
the back as he smiled back at her. The nurse 
said to her own heart: “She’s a brave little 
thing and it’s a pleasure to make things easy 
for a patient like that.” And Julie expanded 
into voluble French. 

“Mon Dieu, mais elle est adorable—ravis- 
sante. Je suis enchantée de servir quelqu’une 
si gentille.” 


The transfer from the cot to the special 
Pullman car was made with surprising ease. 
The nurse rolled Anne gently onto a strip 
of canvas which by the addition of poles 
slipped in at the sides magically became ‘a 
stretcher, and then on board the train the 
process was repeated in reverse order, leaving 
Anne in the most comfortable bed she had 
ever occupied in her entire life. 

She did not know whether to feel like a 
queen making a triumphal return to her na- 
tive kingdom or a captive slave being dragged 
at the wheels of an especially luxurious 
chariot. At any rate she was no worse olf 
than she had been twenty-four hours before, 
when she had fled furtively from the city, a 
presumable fugitive from justice. 

Fate, like a cat with a mouse, had let her 
get just so far and then had swept her back 
into the zone from which she had blindly 
run. 

Not a thing that had happened to her since 
she had entered Stephen Bernaberry’s door 
was anything that she could have foreseen 
or could have avoided by any plan that she 
might have made. 

An ambulance met them at the station. 
The nurse and Julie rode in it with Anne. 
Dr. Mikkeldorp drove away in his own car, 
which was waiting, promising to drop around 
to see his patient that evening. 

Anne smiled a little at that, too. She won- 
dered just where he would be apt to find her. 
The most likely place seemed to be in the 
street somewhere, with her head propped up 
by the curb. 

Still, the lap of luxury was very comfort- 
able, and she was enjoying it for the brief 
period during which she would probably be 
allowed to sit in it. 


HE ambulance delivered them at one of 

those duplex apartment buildings in the 
east Eighties. Inside, it was like a French 
chateau with a two-story rather formal liv- 
ing-room. A stairway to a balcony led to 
the sleeping-quarters. It was the first time 
that Anne had seen an apartment that was 
as spacious as a house. The idea fascinated 
her. And the thought of going upstairs in a 
home that one reached by an elevator in the 
first place was the one thing that took away 
the sting of living in a sardine-can. 

Her own suite was up those stairs. There 
was a sitting-room, a bedroom, a dressing- 
room and a bath. Everything had shades of 
green in it, even the tiling and the porcelain 
in the bath. 

The butler showed the ambulance men the 
way, and when they had gone he remained a 
moment. . 

“My name is Watkins, madam—and if 
there are any orders?” 

“No, no orders I think, Watkins,” Anne 
replied. “I understand that you are newly 
employed here.” 

“Yes, madam. But I have what I might 
say are impeccable references from the other 
side.” 

Anne smiled at him, one of those smiles 
that removes the granite from macadam dis- 
positions. “I was not doubting your ability, 
Watkins. I was merely wondering if you 
knew any more about me and my—er—any 
more about Mr.——I can’t think of his 
name—than I do.” 

“Probably not, madam. Anyway, I was 
told not to mention the name of your hus- 
band to you before he gets back. It’s the 
doctor’s orders, madam.” 

“T understand. But of course I am anxious 
to find out about myself. At least you can 
tell me when you expect Mr. ——-er—your 
employer to return.” 

“Just as soon as the inquest is over, 
madam.” 

“The inquest? What inquest ?” 

“Why, the inquest on the body of—” 

“Oh, but we’re not supposed to talk about 
that, either,” the nurse interrupted him from 
the bathroom, where she was preparing a fo- 
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when the skin is 
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and wind—that’s when Frostilla is « 
friend and ally. 

Try Frostilla after tomorrow’s shave. 
Note how it rebukes the work of a 
hasty razor. It smooths, calms and 
comforts. It tones the skin like a 
cooling shower-with never an after- 
trace of stickiness to mar its work. 


There are marvelous properties in 
this famous lotion—healing proper- 
ties that thousands of men < | eee 
For chapped hands, cracked lips, and 
all forms of irritation caused by ex- 
posure, there’s no balm like Frostilla. 
Make a friend of this friendly lotion. ..« 
Know its uses... . Use itoften .... In the 
new, blue-labelled bottles, Frostilla is priced 
at 50c and $1—and is sold everywhere. 
Write for an attractive, useful sample sent 
FREE on request. Dept. 1435-A, The Frostilla 
Co., Elmira, New York and Toronto, Can- 
ada. (Sales Reps.: Harold F. Ritchie and Co., 
34th St. at Madison Ave., New York City). 
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what this idea 
did for catsup Ji 


| poe that delight- 
fully different flavor 


of Snider’s Catsup. The 
mulling does it. 
How Snider, following its secret 
recipe, blends spices with tomatoes, 
is a story now forty-odd years old. 
But the effect on the appetite is 
always new—a surprising pick-up 
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to the palate, an added zest 
to the most savory food. 

All catsups do not taste 
| alike. The person who rel- 
ishes unusual blandness and mel- 
lowness specifies “Snider's”, the 
mulled catsup. In the niceties of 
eating of course it is important 
to be selective. 
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mentation. She came to Anne’sside. “You're 
not to worry your head about such matters, 
nor anything for the present. Here is your 
medicine. It tastes a little salty and bitter, 
but it will do you good.” 

And so it did. At least it made Anne so 
sleepy that she closed her eyes just to relieve 
the muscles that seemed scarcely able to hold 
up the lids. 

When she opened them again, the daylight 
was all gone. Heavy curtains were drawn 
across the pleasant old-fashioned deep-silled 
and mullioned windows. The air was fresh, 
though, from some unseen source of ventila- 
tion. She felt wonderfully rested. 

A small shaded standard lamp from some- 
—— behind her furnished a warm, pleasant 
ight. 


‘OR a moment Anne lay with her eyes idly 

roaming over the ceiling, bringing her 
thoughts and recollections down to date. 

But she was irritatedly conscious of some 
one else in the room. The nurse, doubtless. 

She looked at the chair near the bed. 

In it sat a man whom she had never seen 
before. 

He was looking at her with eyes that were 
melting pots of all the emotions of the human 
race. 

He was thin, tall, but wide across -the 
shoulders, stooped a little, gray a little, with 
finely whipped features a trifle too tense, too 
tired, a strong chin that was not square, a 
mouth and nose that were sharply drawn, 
and eyes, as mentioned, that in varying 
moods might have belonged to a collie pup 
or a blood-lusting tiger. He was a man who 
burned himself up with everything he did, an 
outcast from peace, seeking a repose he had 
never found. 

Anne knew who he was, of course. 

She smiled. 

This time it had no effect. 
to stare at her implacably. 

At last he spoke. “Of course I know that 
you are not my wife, but who are you?” 

Anne fell back upon her formula. “I can't 
tell you.” 

“You've not forgotten. 
ing from amnesia.” 

“No. I remember everything perfectly. 
What I said was that I couldn't tell. That's 
all I’ve ever said.” 

“Perhaps you can tell me where my wife 
Se 7? 


He continued 


You're not suffer- 


Anne shook her head. 

“You were wearing her clothes and jew- 
elry.” 

“That is true. 
got them.” 

The man laughed bitterly. 

“It doesn’t matter. If she has paid you to 
tell that story, I shall not even offer to raise 
her price. Be faithful to her trust in you if 
you can. I should hate to find one more 
woman who is a traitress.” 


But I don’t know how I 


E got up from his chair. Apparently he 
had found out from her what he had 
been waiting for. 
“Wait a moment, Mr. 
I don’t know your name.” 
“Bernaberry,” he flung back at her. “Pe- 
ter Bernaberry.” 
Anne gasped. 
“The illustrator!” she cried, not meaning 
even to speak aloud. The exclamation was 
the result of a sudden association of ideas. 


er—I'm afraid 





“No. He’s my brother.” Then his voice 
changed to a colorless rasp. “Stephen Berna- 
berry is dead.” 

Anne nodded: “I know.” 


“But here’s something you don’t know.” 
Peter Bernaberry paused, and held her eye 
with his own as he added quietly: “I’m go- 
ing to kill the woman who shot him.” 


The next fascinating installment of 
Mr. Adams’ story will appear in 
our forthcoming December issue. 




















TELL YOUR OWN 
FORTUNE 
(Continued from page 43) 

KEY NUMBER 5 

You inherited a sweet disposition which 
nothing has been able to embitter. You did 
not do justice to your ability because you 
could not exert yourself enough to overcome 
the obstacles—possibly large—in the path of 
success. As soon as you were in comfortable 
circumstances you stopped developing your 
talents, except the talent for enjoying life. 
You had both the advantages and dis- 
advantages of an easy-going nature. You 
had plenty of friends and sweethearts be- 
cause you could forgive faults that they 
could not help. Moreover, you were appre- 
ciative of their good qualities. The easy- 
going side of your nature perhaps got you 
into bad financial or domestic situations, but 
it also made you capable of a great deal of 
endurance—till you left. 


KEY NUMBER 12 


You learned the philosophy of endurance 
when very young. “Grin and bear it” was 
one of your favorite expressions. Because 
you refused to complain about the things 
that really made you uncomfortable, you 
sometimes made too much of a fuss over 
smaller matters, and people said: “There’s 
no pleasing you.” It is probable that you 
had a Puritan training and no absorbing in- 
terest that carried you out of yourself. In 
love, you were attracted by vitality and 
gayety but are likely to have found it dif- 
ficult. You were a thinker from the begin- 
ning and you always found satisfaction in 
books and nature. You were a good com- 
panion to yourself because you had so much 
to think about. 


KEY NUMBER 13 


It looks as if you had had a dominating 
parent, or older brother or sister, and you 
didn’t always yield the immediate obedience 
which they thought you should. You had 
periods of great unhappiness in your child- 
hood and this gave you the feeling that you 
were different from other children. If you 
are a man you were troubled later by women 
falling in love with you. If you are a 
woman, you were disturbed because you 
somehow got the impression that you were 
unpopular, whatever the facts may have 
been. 

KEY NUMBER 14 

You were a quiet, sensible child who made 
no trouble, who got good marks in school, 
and who never fell out of the apple-tree, 
because your scientific mind early grasped 
the principle that a rotten limb would not 
hold a heavy weight. You knew what you 
wanted to do and started your career—very 
likely a professional one—early. You showed 
patience in getting your training and did not 
expect to be a sudden success without effort. 
Either you did not take a chance on love,— 
knowing how very uncertain it is, and how 
like the rotten limb of the apple-tree—or 
else you made a wise marriage and did not 
expect your mate to be a paragon. 


KEY NUMBER 15 


You never did a chore until you had to, 
and then you did it uncomplainingly and 
well, if you liked it. This attitude indicates 
that you were never ridden by the adults of 
your family; you coped with injustice, if you 
met it, simply by ignoring it. You never 
took life hard—and as you grew older you 
were extraordinarily clever in standing up to 
your duties while at the same time you got 
what you wanted out of life. You fell in 
with all plazs from the camping-trip to a 
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FREE—this 
remarkable new 
rouge. See offer 
below. 


your neck 


mateh. YOU faee‘? 


Sometimes the skin on a woman’s neck 
looks either older . . . or coarser. . 
or darker than her face. 

So that this, too, will be made lovely 
to go with the face, here’s what you 
can do: Wash your neck and shoulders 
with a good soap and warm water. Use 
a soft cloth in washing and be sure to 
rinse off all the soap. Dry with a soft 
towel and smooth a thin coating of 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream over the 
entire neck and shoulders. Then wipe 
it off with a soft cloth, using an up- 
ward motion. 

Right now, before it is too late, 
begin giving your neck and shoul- 
ders constant care. Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream applied in your 
own home as we show you how, 






is all you need. Thousands of beau- 
tiful women —social leaders, stage 
beauties, screen stars —write us that 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is the only 
cream they have’ used for ten—twenty 
years or more. 

With each jar of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream come full instructions. Women 
write us daily telling how they improved 
their skins by following these instruc- 
tions. So that you, too, may give your 
skin treatments basically right, go today 
to your druggist and buy a jar of 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 50c 
the jar—$1 size more economical 
— Theatrical size, $1.75. Fred- 
erick F. Ingram Co., Est. 1885, 
564 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich., 
also Windsor, Ont., Canada. 


/ngrams Milkweed Geam 


THERE 


{S$ BEAUTY 


IN EVERY JAR 


Send us your name and address for FREE purse-size package of this remarkable 
new rouge—Ingram’s American Blush, and interesting booklet on The Art of Rouging. 
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European tour. You followed the current, 
but you steered. But sometimes you drifted 
onto a shoal that you might have avoided 
perfectly well if you had exerted yourself at 
the oars a little sooner. 


KEY NUMBER 23 


You were an oversensitive child, and when 
your father and mother disagreed on any 
matter you were torn between your loyalties. 
In fact, you have always had within yourself 
two conflicting natures and have never been 
able wholly to decide which is the real you. 
In childhood you were not the leader and 
could not cope with the usual childish give- 
and-take of the gang. You could have had 
any number of love-affairs if you had not 
underestimated your attractiveness. You 
thought a person had to look like a Greek 
god, or a girl on a magazine-cover in order 
to win love. 


KEY NUMBER 24 


“You seen your duty and you done it.” 
Always! And then people didn’t appreciate 
that you hadn’t liked what you were doing. 
You were very much inclined to insist that 
other people do what was best for them. 
You were very different in childhood from 
what you are now, because you were your 
own severest critic and worked desperately 
hard at reforming yourself. Instead of going 
after outside success you aimed at inner per- 
fection and were very unhappy at never at- 
taining it. Having such a high ideal gave 
you an unjustified feeling of inferiority. You 
are capable of deep affection, but you let 
your passion for perfection shut out or wreck 
perfectly good possible marriages. When you 
compromised with this fanatical idea of hav- 
ing everything as it should be, you were hap- 
pier and so was everybody about you. 


KEY NUMBER 25 


You look back on a happy childhood. It 
may be that it was no happier than other chil- 
dren have, but you have the ability to enjoy 
and remember what is pleasant and to forget 
your troubles when they are past. You were 
an active member of the gang, if not a 
leader, and you never had to exert yourself 
to get a sweetheart. Your marks might have 
been higher in school if you hadn’t had such 
a good time outside. You were always ready 
to go out with the lanterns on Hallowe’en 
night, join the coasting-party, or get an ice- 
cream soda at the corner drugstore. 


KEY NUMBER 34 


You assumed responsibilities that the av- 
erage child would have dodged, and then felt 
martyred—but this drove you to making the 
most of yourself. If you had had a better 
time you wouldn’t have brooded so much, 
but also you wouldn’t have been so success- 
ful. You felt very kindly toward those about 
you, while you tended to dislike intensely 
people whom you did not know. You barked 
at strangers but were passionately loyal to 
those whom you accepted. Your love-affairs 
were very uncomfortable until they got past 
the initial stages. If you are married, you 
get on better than anybody expected you 
would, including your husband or wife. 


KEY NUMBER 35 


It was never hard to make you happy. A 
penny whistle or a squirrel was enough to 
give you a good time. On the other hand 
when no small pleasures occupied your at- 
tention you suddenly wondered why you 
were not having any fun, and thought some- 
body ought to be doing something about it. 
Love-affairs were not so important to you as 
the fun that went with them—the theater- 
parties and the motor-rides. You had no de- 
sire for a passionate love, but you did want 
attention. And you got it—even if you got 
lectured afterwards. 


KEY NUMBER 45 


You were the normal child of normal par- 
ents who got along very well with each 
other. Starting with this good foundation 
and the talents which you possessed, you 
went straight ahead enjoying a well-balanced 
ration of work and play. Whatever you did, 
you did well, love-affairs included. If you 
fell in love with some one already married, 
you got over it, not because you loved so 
little but because you were so sensible. 


KEY NUMBER 123 


You were accustomed when you were a 
child to hearing a long-suffering parent ask: 
“Why can’t you be like other children?” 
You took this more seriously than you 
should have and brooded on your peculiar 
nature until it really was peculiar. Your sur- 
roundings intensified this, for they were not 
such as to bring out the happy, cheery side 
of “any child’s personality. No one knew 
about the time you first fell in love, least of 
all the person with whom you fell in love. 
No one knew what you suffered, for it was 
your instinct to conceal your suffering. 


KEY NUMBER 124 


You were a solitary child, either because 
you were kept too much with your elders or 
because you could not hold your own with 
other children. You deliberately undertook 
to overcome this characteristic when you 
later realized it, but it was always a handi- 
cap. You had to make an effort out of all 
proportion to be gregarious and you may 
have overcompensated to the point of steam- 
rollering others. If you were a boy this 
didn’t matter so much, but if you were 
a girl it interfered with your love-affairs. 
You were successful in your business enter- 
prises because you had the characteristics of 
both the promoter and the administrator. 


KEY NUMBER 125 


You made a lot of noise as a child, to 
keep yourself from feeling things too deeply. 
You were a great planner; in fact, you had 
so many schemes that you could not carry 
out a half of them. If you changed your 
school or dwelling-place you made a great 
fuss about it, but soon adjusted yourself to 
the new environment and had a host of 
friends. You never stayed in the back- 
ground. You were engaged early and often, 
falling out of love as completely as you fell 
in. Nothing could prevent you from enjoy- 
ing life. 


KEY NUMBER 134 


When you were unjustly accused as a child 
you were too proud to defend yourself, but 
you brooded over the injustice. You never 
reconciled yourself to the unfairness which 
everyone meets more or less. You used to 
imagine how the family would feel when 
they saw you in your little white coffin. You 
felt in your heart that you deserved more 
praise, because you always did what you 
thought was right, no matter how hard it 
was. Where you could not alter unpleasant 
conditions you endured them. Children of 
your type very frequently find much consola- 
tion in religion. 


KEY NUMBER 135 


Yours was a curious combination of traits. 
You dearly loved childish pleasures, but 
hadn’t the enterprise to get up the skating- 
party, and somehow you always felt left out 
in the cold. You were more at ease with 
strangers than with old friends and you 
made friends easily. But your friendships 
disappointed you. The adults of your family 
perhaps did not realize how necessary it was 
to give you a good time, and you still 
remember your heartbreak when you were 
not allowed to go to see the trained animals 
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for some perfectly good reason which you 
could not understand. Your chief love-affair 
you did not talk about to anyone. 


KEY NUMBER 145 


You did not fly into a temper or burst 
into hysterical sobbing because you couldn't 
have a pony or were not invited to a party. 
Your grief was as deep as anyone’s when 
your dog or your kitten got lost, but you 
didn’t brood over it. Even in your early 
days you conducted your love-affairs in a 
dignified manner. You have never been any- 
body’s footstool, although you are capable 
of reasonable self-sacrifice. You always saw 
to it that you were not trampled upon, and 
in return you did not trample on others. 


KEY NUMBER 234 


You often thought you’d like to run away 
from home. Maybe you did. Sometimes 
children of this type like to pretend that 
they are not the children of their parents. 
You were more strongly attracted to one 
member of your family than to the others 
and doubtless were devoted to animals. 
There was in your childhood and youth a 
disturbing, repressive influence that kept you 
in a constant state of nerves. This was 
peculiarly unfortunate for you because your 
affectionate disposition needed an atmos- 
phere of love. You were thrown out of bal- 
ance because you felt that you had to for- 
give for the sake of harmony. The result 
was that you often forgave grave injustices 
and kept a brooding sense of injury over 
trivialities. 


KEY NUMBER 235 


Your tempers and tantrums were the re- 
sult of a very sensitive nature trying to 
dominate a situation which it did not at all 
understand. Sometimes you thought your 
unhappiness was all your fault and some- 
times you thought it was all due to other 
people. You fled for refuge to chickens, cats, 
dogs, that loved you without criticism. You 
took any amount of trouble to make your 
pets comfortable. You had deep disappoint- 
ments in love, but you had the resilience 
that saved you from tragedy. If you are a 
man it is very likely that you have been 
forced to give up a job because you could 
not trust yourself to be constantly with a 
superior whom you could not respect. 


KEY NUMBER 245 


Your environment may have been pleas- 
ant or it may have been unpleasant, but you 
did not allow it to form your character. You 
took small disappointments hard but you got 
relief in blowing off or going to the movies, 
and after that forgot about it. You always 
have been conscientious about the things 
that mattered, and you did well in school 
until some chosen interest, like art, distracted 
your attention. You find many things in 
life to enjoy besides love-affairs, of which 
you have had your share. You don’t cry 
over spilt milk, especially when you spill it 
yourself. People have always come to you 
for advice because they know that it will 
be tempered with mercy. 


KEY NUMBER 345 


You liked a good time and when there 
wasn’t one going on you made one up for 
yourself and the other children too. But 
your elders were very likely to interfere 
with your enterprises, because the brook 
that you dammed up ran into the cellar or 
the cats that you brought home had mange. 
You never could reconcile yourself to these 
catastrophes—or rather to the upsetment 
of your plans that resulted. Some one was 
always taking the joy out of your life. 
Your love-affairs never quite came up to 
your expectations, but you were always 
ready to try again—with another person. 
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KEY NUMBER 1234 


How many times have you said, “This is | 


a matter which we will not discuss?” This 
showed self-control on your part, but it an- 
noyed others to the point of calling you 
sulky or sullen. You couldn’t help this, be- 
cause it was as if you were bound with iron 
bands which you were powerless to snap. 
You alternated between admiring and dis- 
daining people who cleared up their emotions 
in sudden flashes of temper. You were very 
poor at light love-affairs, because you take 
everything so earnestly. You refused com- 
monplace love and longed for a romantic 
love in which you could merge your person- 
ality completely with that of the other. 


KEY NUMBER 1235 


You were probably the youngest or 
favorite child of the family. The attention 
that was centered on you usually was pleas- 
ing, but sometimes it made you so much 
trouble that you regarded orphans with 
envy. You early learned to judge character 
from your own high standards. This made 
you perhaps over-severe; you sometimes were 
obliged to make allowances and be friendly 
with persons of whom you had formerly 
disapproved. People have constantly di- 
rected your affairs so that you have been un- 
able to live your life as you would have chosen. 


KEY NUMBER 1245 


Even as a child you insisted on playing 
with the little boy or girl who was ostra- 


cized. You were in rebellion against prac- ; 


tically everything—going to bed early, eat- 
ing what you didn’t like, and wearing the 
clothes some one else chose, as well as 
genuine forms of injustice. You would have 
been less objectionable to your elders if you 
had not had so much vitality and aggressive- 
ness. But these very qualities are what saved 
you from turning into a brooding, sullen 
personality. You fought the dragons for fun, 
and later on it became your business in life. 
You became an atheist while young, and 
couldn’t keep it to yourself. It is very 
probable that you went in for either social- 
ism, prohibition or anti-prohibition, child 
welfare or prison reform, and you enjoyed 
the war very much, either as a militarist or 
a pacifist. 


KEY NUMBER 1345 


You never could get used to the fact that 
other children were not as smart as you. 
When you got up a picnic or a fishing-trip 
and the other children fell down on their 
share of the work, leaving all the burden 
on your shoulders, you swore you'd never 
do it again. But you did. You were a leader, 
but you were never willing to accept the 
trials that go with leadership along with its 
prestige. The same thing happened to you 
in your love-afiairs. You found it hard to 
accept the shortcomings of the loved one. 
You were usually in the right, but this didn’t 
make it any easier for you or the other one. 


KEY NUMBER 2345 


Your early life was passed under the influ- 
ence of a peculiar elder. Since you loved this 
elder, and, as a child does, thought the elder 
must be perfect, you were thrown out of 
gear with the world—you thought the whole 
world was out of step! Now this raised a 
confusion in your mind which made it dif- 
ficult for you to navigate. When you fell in 
love you followed one of two courses: 
Either you chose a person like this peculiar, 
beloved elder, or else you swung to a well- 
balanced kindly individual. In either case 
the old habit of carping at the beloved still 
hung on. 


KEY NUMBER 12345 


You loved so passionately to have a good 
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“Men who are bald or have 
dandruff look old and ill-cared 
for, even if they aren't. We like 
well-groomed men about us!” 
say Washington debutantes. 
Stay in the preferred class. 
It’s not difficult with this 
famous treatment. 


“Bald men 


or men 
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with dandruff are unattractive, 


say Wasuincton Depurantes 


*“*AT LEAST men with thick, well 

kept hair are so much more at- 
tractive that we’ve little time for those 
who are bald. And dandruff seems in- 
excusable!” 

Do the women you know feel this 
‘way about you? Don’t let them. 

This famous treatment, three min- 
utes a day, regularly, every day, will 
kill dandruff germs—check baldness. 
Every MorNING moisten scalp generously 
with Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. Then, wit! 
fingers pressing down firmly, move scalp 
vigorously in every direction, working the 
tonic thoroughly into every inch of scalp. 
Move scalp—not fingers. Brush your hair 
while moist. It will stay the way you want it. 
Dashing Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine over 
the scalp combats dandruff. Working 





Lookfor Pinaud’s signature on every bottle 


PINAUD’S Eau de 


Copr, 1928, by Pinaad, Inc. 


it into the scalp deeply every day saves 
the hair. 

You can find Pinaud’s Eau de Qui- 
nine at any drug or department store. 
FREE: generous sample bottle of the 
famous Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. Write 
today to Pinaud, Inc., Dept. R-4, 220 
East 21st Street, New York City. In 
Canada, 560 King Street, Toronto. 





Ir ne HAD protected his hair how much more 

attractive his head would be! Just a slight 

hair-thinning became a sizable bald spot— 
while he waited. 


Quinine 


KEEPS YOUR HAIR HEALTHY, YOUR SCALP CLEAN 
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A AAA 

Sani-Flush is 
thorough 





Tue toilet bowl is 
sparkling. Glistening 
clean. hite. Pure 
and gleaming. And 
Sani-Flush did it. 

Sani-Flush removed 
all stains and marks 
and incrustations, and 
it t did 1 more. Sani-Flush reached | 
down to the hidden, unhealthful 
trap and cleaned that too. It ban- 
ished foul odors. 

Sani-Flush is easy to use. Just 
sprinkle it in the bowl, following 
directions on the can, and flush. 
It is harmless to plumbing. 

Keep a can of Sani-Flush on 
hand. Use it frequently. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 


Si 


Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Also makers of Melo . . . 


SONGWRITERS! 


SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE ROYALTIES ARE PAID 

—- publishable work. ANYONE having original ideas 
Songs may submit noems for | an nag and advice. 

WALTER NEWCOMER, 1674 Broadway, N. Y. 
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MASCARILLO 


a utely harmless preparation for re- 

at 3 A beautify: “eyebrows sod eye: 

yj lashes NO DY rE. 
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SEED weanntévvedestevecece rice A 
natural efor 


Gxora Rouge - som pion ies. 


Waterproof. Six shades. $1! 





Samples of Mascarillo, Exora eum, 
cream and powder 
Charies Meyer, 12 East 12th St.. N.Y. C. 


—be it the pronunciation of 
Chaliapin, the spelling of a 
puzzling word, the location 
of Cape Breton, whatrayon 
is made of, the meaning of 
Hooverize, aerostat, etc., 
this “Supreme Authority” 
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time that you were very impatient with the 
long, dreary stretches that come between 
Christmases and circuses. You were greedy 
for life, hated stodgy people, and simply 
would not stand interference. Your child- 
hood was not normal and that perhaps gave 
you a distaste for normal life. There was 


| too’ much emotion and not enough intelli- 
} 
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gent love in some phases of your bring- 
ing-up. The course of your true love never 
ran smooth, but you conscientiously tried 
out every love- affair that came your way. 
Each time you thought you had at last 
found the Great Lover, but sooner or later 
your beloved turned obstinate and wouldn’t 
do what you wanted. 





SHE HAD 


NO LUCK, EITHER 


(Continued from page 57) 


| the heels of the introduction. What a break 
|I get in the seating arrangements at the 


table! Probably on account of the inter- 
est I’d displayed in the sturdy yeomanry of 
Shropshire, I draw the Fawcett black-ball 
while Breeze is paired off with Jennie. 
Chérie is stuck between me and the dessi- 
cated M. P. 

During chow the conversation runs largely 
to fish, a subject in which my interest is 
only surpassed by the interest of a Lithu- 
anian harness-mender in the private life of 
the Arkansas tom-tit. Personally, my atten- 
tion is divided between a slightly turned-up 
nose across the board and the array of silver 
in front of me. Unless you watch your step 
carefully at these formal feeds, you’re likely 
to finish up a fork ahead of the game or a 
spoon shy, thus violating Section B, Page 6, 
of What a Young Widow Should Wear at an 


| Outdoor Zither Contest. 


DO learn, however, in the course of the 

repartee, that there is to be no angling 
for three days, the salmon season not really 
starting until the twelfth. The English are 
very strict in this respect. As late as eleven- 
fiity-five of the night of the eleventh, a 
salmon could walk up to a British sportsman 
of the old school and utter bitter insults 
without a comeback. No gentleman strikes 
a salmon before the twelfth. After that, if 
the gentleman’s lucky, the salmon strike. 

The Shropshire Fawcetts, it seems, though, 
are not so exceedingly particular, if the 
way this sucker’s hooked is any criterion. 
From soup to’savory the overstuffed Diana 
off my port bow baits me with buzz-buzz, 
but as far as I’m concerned, she might as 
well have been in East Rahway addressing 
the volunteer firemen. All that she says to 
me goes out one ear even before it enters the 
other. 

Chérie, on the other hand, is strangely 
silent—no, not so strangely, at that. I don’t 
need but the first of eighty-six guesses to 
dope out what’s eating her. Breeze is giving 
Jennie the play of her young life, and 
Chérie’s still bridey enough to get worked 
up over it. Of course, it all makes no never 
mind to me, but what husiness has a mar- 
ried man making whoopee over a single girl 
when— Well, it just aint right! 

“What have you been doing?” I asks 
Emerson, when I catches him alone after 
dinner. “Selling the Dawkins doll a line of 
canned peas and head cheese?” 

“No,” grins Breeze. “Just taking a few 
steps in the right direction. Know anything 


| about indirect salesmanship?” 


|ing Papa by being good to Mamma. 


“Very little,” I returns. “I’m a stranger 
in this section of Lancashire.” 

“Tt’s the art,” explains Emerson, Pose cone 

re- 
member once,” he goes on, “unloading a 
hundred-thousand-dollar policy on a_ mil- 
lionaire philanthropist, on the strength of 
having been kind to his sister, who was on 


| the poor-farm at Terre Haute.” 





°c. & C. Merriam Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 





That calls for some kind of a come-back, 
but just then Cedric toddles along and drags 
Breeze into a bridge game with Mrs. Boling- 
broke and the Blundells. Jennie’s at another 
table. I’m not much of a fist with the cards 
and spades, so I wanders around kibitzing. 

Emerson plays ’em high, loose and liberal, 
raising all bids and doubling all raises. Gen- 
erally speaking, his game is reminiscent of 


the kind staged by the Barrel-House Boys in 
back of the denaturing plant. 

“Three spades,” says he, following a bid 
of three hearts by Violet Blundell of the 
Staffordshire Blundells. “Let’s keep out the 
chimney-sweeps.” 

“Four hearts,” gasps the Captain’s lady. 

“Double,” snaps Breeze. “Try and make 
it. You win this hand, and I'll personally 
pay the money you folks owe America.” 

That’s enough for me. I strolls into the 
conservatory and there finds Chérie—alone. 
She’d been crying. 

“Cheer up, girlie,” says I, patting her 
shoulder. “You're making a mountain out 
of a mole-skin. Breeze is just being nice to 
Miss Dawkins so he can get some business 
from her father later on.” 

“He not say one word to me all night,” 
sobs Chérie. “He not love me some more!” 

“You’re all wrong, sister,” I assures her. 
“He’s crazier than ever—about you. Only a 
half hour ago he told me in confidence he 
wished you were ninety-five years old so he 
could brag at the club about having loved 
you for seventy-five years. Is that a pretty 
thought—or is it?” 

It appears that it is not. Chérie’s still at 
that sappy stage in her matrimonial life 
where the morning newspaper propped 
against the sugar bow! spells the death of all 
things, and there’s no comforting her. The 
dew is off the petal and the blush has left 
the rose as far as she is concerned. All my 
efforts to square Emerson are in vain. 

“T tell you,” I insists, for the umptieth 
time, “Breeze is just being nice to her—” 

“Why not you be nice to her?” cuts in 
Chérie, with sudden inspiration. And there’s 
a tricky look in her black eyes. 

“Me?” I comes back. “I’m no ladies’ man. 
Maidens flee at my approach and—er—beau- 
tiful French girls marry Emersons to escape 
me.” 

Chérie flashes me a dazzling smile through 
the mists. “If you like me,” says she softly, 
“you will be nice to Miss Dawkins, oh, so 
very nice.” 


F course, I’m wise to her game—any- 

thing to throw a wedge between Jennie 
and Breeze. Oh, well—greater love hath no 
man than this—than the man who'll help 
out the wife of a friend. 

“Very well,” I surrenders. “For your sake 
I shall discard the habit of a lifetime and 
make—er—the supreme sacrifice and all that 
rot.” 

When I gets back to the card-room, I 
finds that Jennie has just been cut out at her 
table, and I loses no time corraling her. 
She’s a great kid, as easy to talk to as to 
look at. 

“By the way,” 
seems to justify the approach, 
any moons in England?” 

“Moons?” she repeats. “What an odd 
question! You Americans—” 

“Maybe it is a silly question,” I inter- 
rupts, “but tell me this—if it is true, as I 
have heard, that the sun never sets on Eng- 
lish soil, how can the moon possibly rise?” 

The way to make most Britishers happy 
in their old age is to pull fast ones on ’em 
when they’re young, but Jennie catches ’em 
as they are pitched. Her face breaks out in 
a crinkly smile. 

“But I assure you,” 


says I, when the situation 
“have you 


says she, playing 
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along, “that it does rise—at least in Lan- 
cashire.” 


“I wont believe it,” I returns stubbornly, 


“until I see -it—and with a witness.” 


“Come,” laughs Jennie, taking my arm, | 


and she leads me out into the warm, silent 
night. 


AVING made a promise to Chérie to 
be nice to Miss Dawkins, I’m in honor 
bound to keep it, and I does, up to the hilt 
and beyond. For the next three days I 
sticks closer to her than a porous plaster 
on a Scotchman’s back. We ride together, 
bang tennis-balls around side by each, and 
when she’s doing nothing, I’m right there 
with a helping hand. Incidentally I makes 
the interesting scientific discovery that the 
moon rises every night in the northeastern 
part of Lancashire and stays risen until some 
indefinite time after midnight. I got a wit- 
ness to prove it. 

“What the hell you doing?” growls Breeze 
finally. “Foreclosing a mortgage on the Daw- 
kins fluff?” 

“In a way,” I grins. “Know anything 
about direct salesmanship ?” 

“I wrote the book,” acknowledges Emer- 
son, “but—” 

“Tt’s the art,” I cuts in, “of selling Mamma 
by being nice to Mamma.” 

“Don’t tell me,” snorts Breeze, 
you’re flopping for the frill?” 

Of course, I can’t tip off Emerson to the 
big sacrifice I’m staging to save his wife’s 
happiness and all that rot, so I makes an 
evasive reply. Just as Breeze ducks, Chérie 
comes along. She thanks me effusively for 
prying her husband loose from Jennie. 

“You like her, yes?” she asks. 

“Sort of,” I shrugs. “If I saw a snake 
ready to bite her, I’d run for help.” 

“You marry her, maybe—yes?” goes on 
Chérie. 

“Me?” I yelps. “Me marry? Think I’m 
crazy enough to support another man’s 
daughter?” And putting my dudgeon in 
high, I beats it over to the house to hunt up 
Jennie. I hadn’t seen her for seven minutes, 
and I’m naturally anxious about her health 
and safety. At these English house-parties 
the gentlemen are expected to kind of look 
after the womenfolks. 


“that 


HE next day the salmon season opens, 

and the boys and girls amble off with 
their lunch-kits to the slice of river that’s 
been parceled out to them. In America fish- 
ing is a catch-as-catch-can sport, but not in 
His Gracious Majesty’s kingdom. There it’s 
done by book and bell, and a complete set 
of blue-prints. 

Long before-the doings actually start, the 
bozo pulling the party goes out river-shop- 
ping, eventually renting a few thousand 
yards of first class, tailor-made fish-stream. 
Then he carves it like a chicken, giving each 
of his guests a helping of riparian rights. 
Personally I must have gotten the neck. 

For hours I heaves flies at the laughing 
bosom of the Wit, developing a neat gesture 
that will probably be valuable when I hurl 
defiance at the vested interests, but achieving 
nothing whatever in the way of fish, My 
personal belief is that there hasn’t been a 
salmon in the river since the day of the big 
wind in Babylon, when Old Man Lot used 
his wife to salt the last batch he caught. 

However, I do get one good break. Jen- 
nie’s been served the wishbone of the Wit, 
right below my neck-piece, and at lunch- 
time we finds ourselves, by a strange coin- 
cidence, arranged at breakfast, under the 
same tree. She’s had no luck, either, but 
then she’s not entitled to any, after all the 
luck she had on her birthday. 

“The trouble with the salmon here, if 
any,” I remarks, “is that they’ve never been 
taught to swat the fly.” 

“If I could only catch one!” sighs Jennie 
wistfully—and how that gal can be wistful! 
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These 
STUTZ MOTOR CARS 


use this skin bracer daily 


BELIEVABLY spruce and 

smart are the keen young busi- 
ness men who roll up sales volume for 
the Stutz New York Company. 


Three of them told us lately of the 
famous skin bracer that helps so much 
to keep them looking fit. 





“For a spic and span skin just try Pinaud’s 
Lilac. It gives a glorious after-shaving feel,” 
says Harry Flinn who makes Stutz business 
hum. He, like so many others, has found the 
sure way to keep skin safe. No blemishes, no 
infections, with Lilac slapped on every day 


(Above) “To keep your skin healthy and firm, 
nothing can touch Pinaud’s Lilac,”’ says William 
de Rham, who is breaking sales-records for Stutz 





(Left) “Pinaud’s Lilac is the best bet yet to steril- 
ize razor nicks—makes your skin clear,” declares 
0. C. Meyer, Jr., who rates a big sales star at Stut: 


3 Star Salesmen of 


It’s no wonder, they declare, that 
skin toned with Pinaud’s is so healthy 
and fresh. Lilac has exactly the same 
invigorating effect on the muscles of 
the skin that exercise has on the body. 


And Pinaud’s Lilac is a famous anti- 
septic, too. It sterilizes razor scrapes 
and nicks—absolutely prevents after- 
shaving infections and blemishes. 

Ask for Pinaud’s Lilac at your drug 
or department store. Protect your 
skin each morning with a generous 
after-shaving douse. (You'll enjoy its 
wholesome outdoor lilac odor.) Keep 
looking fit and healthy by the faithful 
use of Pinaud’s—every day. 


F Ree: good-sized sample bottle of this 
famous skin bracer—write today to Pinaud, 
Incorporated, Dept. D-2, 220 East 21st St., 
New York. 





Look for Pinaud’s signature on every bottle 


TiNADT D'S. 235A C 


Copr. 1928, Pinaud, Inc, 


THE FAMOUS SKIN BRACER 
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High Lights of Travel Round the World 





“TT WILL never surrender or re- 

treat. If this call for rein- 
forcements is not answered, I will 
die like a soldier, who never for- 
gets what is due his own honor 
and that of his country.” 

This last message from an 
American officer who was to lead 
his men to certain death as 
bravely as he had led them to 
victory, is an echo of one of the most gallant defeats in our 
history. 

There were troublous times on the broad plains of the 
Southwest when Colonel Travis, with Bowie as co-com- 
mander, was left in possession of the Alamo. This fort 
and abandoned mission near Bexar, once an outpost of the 
white man’s influence with the Indians, was now a strategic 
point of defense against the enemy to the south. For the 
American settlers had risen in revolt against the Mexican 
government’s ‘claim to sovereignty over Texas. In the 
early weeks of 1835, the Mexicans had been routed at Mis- 
sion Concepcion, and the daring Sam Houston was striving 
to consolidate his forces to protect the border. 

One hundred and fifty men in the garrison of the Alamo, 
and an army of two thousand under Santa Anna, advancing 
on the fort, that February morning. Colonel Travis must 
have thought often of the pitiful number of his reserves, 
as he gave orders for the placing of the guns, the allot- 
ment of the slender stock of provisions, the quartering of 
the half-dozen women and children in the ruined church, 
and other preparations for the siege. But the weakness 
of his force did not weigh for an instant when he replied 
with a cannon shot to the enemy’s demand for surrender. 
He was a soldier, and he would stand fast. 

For two weeks the massive ten-foot wall, built to pro- 
tect the old pueblo from attacks by hostile Indians, with- 





stood the continual bombardment. Then, in the dark 
hours of the early morning, the last chapter in the heroic 
story was written. The Mexicans entered the fort through 
a breach in the north wall, and swarming through the 
courtyard, met the Americans in the “long barracks,” 
where, in bitter hand-to-hand conflict, the defenders fought 
to the last man. By sunrise, the Alamo had fallen, but not 
one “messenger of defeat’? remained alive. 

The dramatic sacrifice of the garrison of the Alamo put 
new force behind the drive for independence, and helped 
unify the people of Texas, until their concerted resistance 
brought quick triumph. The crushing defeat of Santa 
Anna, two months later, was the final victory. 

The remains of the Alamo church and the barracks, the 
scene of the final battle, have been carefully preserved, as 
a memorial to the heroes who died there and to the in- 
domitable spirit which has molded the history of our 
republic. In the midst of a thriving modern city, the bat- 
tle-scarred, weather-worn stones of these old Spanish struc- 
tures carry the visitor back to the days of battle and con- 
quest, and still farther, to the days when these massive 
walls sheltered mission teachers and their native charges. 

Our nation is not. too new to have its own rich and 
colorful past; and no one can afford to become too absorbed 
in the swift-moving present to find pride and inspiration in 
deeds and places which make its glories real. 
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to the 
Lands of 
the 


‘CARIBBEAN 


XPERIENCE counts in planning 
a cruise to the Golden Caribbean 
and officers and men of Great White 
Fleet ships are experienced for they 
have been cruising in Tropical waters 
for the last quarter of a century. 


That is the reason why tourists en- 
joy the charm of the “Spanish Main” 
when traveling. on these beautiful 
vessels built especially for service in 
the Tropics. Wide decks on which 
to dance and play. All outside rooms, 
good beds, excellent food and the 
fine degree of personal service that 
makes sea travel a luxury. 


Great White Fleet ships leave 
NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS 


twice every week on cruises lasting 
from 9 to 24 days. Only first class 
passengers are carried and all shore 
motor trips, hotel and railway accom- 
modations, etc., are included in the 
price you pay for your ticket, em- 
phasizing the claim of the Great 
White Fleet that “every passen-~ 
ger is a guest.” 


Address Passenger Traffic Department 

UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1625 

.. 17 Battery Place, New York City 


Write for illustrated 


ree oklets 





VISIT 
Cuba, Jamaica, Panama Canal, Costa 
Rica, Colombia, Guatemala, British 
Honduras, Spanish Honduras. 





| drifts in. He’s smiling broadly. 


oy 





| thusiasm. 










“Suppose,” I suggests, “that I jump into 
the river and you land me.” 

“I’m afraid,” she smiles, “you’re not so 
easy to land. Are you?” 

“Try it,” I comes back. “I'd just love to 
be one of the landed gentry.” 

It’s getting a bit thick, so the conversa- 
tion’s switched to firmer ground. At tea- 
time we returns to Wit’s End with nothing 
to show for the day—that is, nothing in the 
shape of fish. It’s a blue crowd we meets 
up with at the house. According to the best 
information, not one salmon has been caught 
by the party. I looks around for Breeze, 
but he’s nowhere in sight. 

As Bolingbroke is explaining apologetically 
just why the babies wouldn’t bite, Emerson 


“Any luck?” inquires Cedric, without en- 
“Fairish,” returns Breeze. “Got a dozen 
or so of the beasties.” 

“You did!” shouts Bolingbroke. “Not one 
of the rest of us even got a nibble.” 

“T never fail to get my quota,” says 
Emerson, “In Terre Haute once—” 

“Where,” I cuts in, “is your catch?” 

“Gave ‘em to the cook,” comes back 
Breeze glibly, “and told her just how to pre- 
pare them. I’m taking the liberty,” he goes 
on, “of giving you folks a treat tonight— 
salmon a l’Américaine—my own recipe.” 

Emerson’s hooey clicks K.O. with the 
Britishers but not by me. If he brought any 
fish, ten’ll get you twenty that he bought 
‘em in the open market or stole ’em out of a 
government hatchery. However, it’s none of 
my never mind, and I’m too occupied even 
to talk to Breeze before dinner’s announced. 





butler comes in with a platter the size 
of Lake Erie, filled with salmon. Even the 
thick layer of mayonnaise can’t disguise that 
fact. And wherever Emerson got it, it’s 
certainly good salmon. 

“Well,” inquires Breeze, after the first few 
mouthfuls are downed, “how do you ladies 
and gentlemen like it?” 

“Excellent,” returns Captain Blundell. 

“Sir,” says the elder Bolingbroke, “fresh 
salmon from the Wit is always a gustatory 
delight, but I must confess your American 
method of preparation has improved it 
vastly.” 

“You must let us have the recipe,” chimes 
in Diana Fawcett of the Shropshire Fawcetts. 

“Never tasted better fish in my life,” 
mumbles Dawkins with a mouthful. 

“What did you say?” asks Breeze. 

“Never tasted better fish in my life,” re- 
peats the provision merchant. 

“In that case,” declares Emerson, getting 
to his dogs, “I may speak freely. I caught 
no salmon in the Wit today.” 

“Huh?” chokes Cedric. 

“When I was passing through the hallway 
this afternoon on my return from the river,” 
goes on Breeze, “I heard you gentlemen 
speaking of your ill luck. It seemed a shame 
to me that an English home should be with- 
out salmon on the first day of the salmon 
season, so I bethought me what to do. 
Fortunately I had with me a sample grip of | 
Pommefrite’s Products in which were several | 
cans of Pommefrite’s Superfine Salmon. 
Judiciously approaching your most excellent 
cook—” 

“What!” howls Captain Blundell. “Tinned 
salmon! We've been eating tinned salmon!” 

“Tinned salmon!” shrieks Diana Fawcett 
of the Shropshire Fawcetts. 

“Not tinned salmon,” protests Breeze, 
“but that wonder product — Pommefrite’s 
Superfine Salmon! To be sure, it comes in 
cans—” 

“Ptomaines!” moans Sir Jermyn Potts- 
Town. And he rushes from the table. 

Any example set by a member of Parlia- 
ment is good enough for me, so I follows. 


R cat after the soup the ter the sz 








Out in the hallway I’m overtaken by Jennie. 
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Paradise- 
mid 


E Santa Fe will take 

you and your family 

there —swiftly in comfort 
and luxury. 

A fascinating pageant 
parades past Santa Fe train 
windows. Glistening peaks, 
abysmal chasms, Indian 
pueblos, romantic ruins. 
The Southwest is wrapped 
in mystery and radiant 
with beauty. 

Six Santa Fe trains leave 
Chicago and Kansas City 
every day for California. 
Fred Harvey dining service 
is the best in the transpor- 
tation world. 


Grand Canyon and the 
Indian-detour on your way 





poco coco ees 
«Me. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer. 
: Santa Fe System Lines 

1922 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
Am interested in winter trip to 
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VERY VARIETY 
! of OUTDOOR SPORT. 


} Picturesque, government- built 
Apache Trail Highway(above) pro- 

vides safe travel to the famous Roosevelt 

Dan, irrigating fertile Salt River Valley. 

Historic ‘*Apache-land,’”’ once the 
wild hunting grounds of dangerous old 
Geronimo—gloomy canyons, weird des- 
erts, orchards, ‘dude ranches,’” rivers, 
lakes, homes and gardens—all are linked 
by this fine paved highway. 

Phoenix, heart of the old West, calls 
you to blue sky and sunshine, flowers and 
song-birds in this Southern sportland! 

Gome now—Santa Fe or 
Southern Pacific, Winter 
rates and stop-overs, 


Pho enix 


+++ the mew 
winter playground 








Phoenix-Arizona Club, Inc., 
19 E, Jeff Se, Ph » Arizona. 


Shege send me free Phoenix picture book 840 
Name 
Address 




















MEDITERRANEAN Sxc> 


ss ‘‘Transylvania”’ sailing Jan. 30 
Clark’s 25th cruise, 66 days, =— Madeir: 
Canary Islands, Casablanca, t, Capital ol 
Morocco, Spain, Algiers, YS aay p mn Con- 
stantinople, 15 days Palestine and rere Italy, 
Riviera, Cherbourg, (Paris). Includes h guides, 
motors, etc. 

Norway-Medit June 29, 1929; $600 up 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N. Y. 
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Next Summer, 
A Camp for Your Children? 


Although this is not the season in 
which camps publish their an- 
nouncements, it isnonetooearly for 
= to scart to find the right camp 
or your boy or girl next summer. 
Wehave visited and are thoroughly 
familiar with the better camps in 
all sections of the country. 
Through long experience in advis- 
ing with parents, we have learned 
the most important elements to be 
considered in making a wise se- 
lection. We are always glad to 
share this information and experi- 
ence with our readers. Ask for our 
free booklet Guide to Summer 
Camps for Boys—Girls. 

If you wish help in making a se- 
lection, please write fully and 
specificaHy of all the factors that 
will govern your choice. Address 


Director, Department of Education 
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420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 























“Are you ill?” she asks. “I thought—” 
“T’m all right,” I assures her, “but it seems 
to me that a long walk is indicated.” 


HEN I returns an hour later, I expects 

to find Emerson out in the roadway 

astride his baggage. Far from it. He’s on 

the porch, smoking a fat cigar and smiling 
amiably at the world. 

“Breeze,” says I, wiping the powder from 

my coat and approaching him, “I’ve got 
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some news for you. Jennie and I are en- 
aged.” 

“What do you mean—news?” comes back 
Emerson. “I'll tell you some real news. Lis- 
ten!” And he leans over and whispers: “I 
just signed up Dawkins for five hundred 
cases of Pommefrite’s Superfine Salmon!” 

“Yeh,” says I, “but you didn’t get me! I—” 

“And,” goes on Breeze, “I think I got 
him hooked for our whole line of cheese 
products.” 





GAILY THE TROUBADOUR 
(Continued from page 71) 


up some. Bunch of he-fellows playing it 
was Hallowe’en. You just used to have a 
perfectly killing time, didn’t you? Give a 
long cheer for the team, and bust a cracker- 
box and let off some close harmony, and feel 
what a devil you were.” 

Moscrip threw down his napkin so that 
he could pound the table with his fist. 
“Nice state of things I come back to, isn't 
it? I'll say the college has gone to hell! 
I’d give a thousand dollars to see just one 
Olympus man smack just one cop in the jaw. 
Yah!”—in deep disgust. “There isn’t one in 
the college with stuff enough!” 

Larrabee at last was able to get in his 
soothing influence. “I agree with you,” he 
said, doubling his fist at Cam below the edge 
of the table. “There’s a decadent atmosphere 
here, and I’ve felt for a long time that some- 
thing ought to be done about it. There’s 
a massmeeting Friday night, Mr. Moscrip 
—we’ve kept that much of the old spirit. I 
think you ought to make a speech. If you 
don’t mind, I'll speak to the committee and 
have you put on the program.” 

“Mind! You couldn’t keep me away. I'll 
burn ’em up.” 

We went back to the lounge, where logs 
burned in the fireplace, and the piano softly 
rendered the college songs of twenty years 
ago. Gorby made an excuse to lead me 
aside, into a corner. 

“I guess I'll hear plenty from Larrabee. 
But I got fed up on this Bright College 
Years line. Jack wont be able to peddle 
that Founder’s Badge of his. He expected 
to nick the brother a hundred dollars for 
ie dake But didn’t the boys handle the 
songs swell, Prof? Jack drilled ’em in it. 
I don’t know how much longer they'll stand 
the strain—especially now I’ve bust loose. 
We're going to get him out of the house this 
evening, so the boys can relax. Want to 
come, Prof?” 

“Thanks, no,” I said. “What’s the pro- 
gram?” 

“Brother Moscrip’s been wondering what 
the Olympus man does, now he can’t carve 
his name on a table-top at“Joe’s Place. So 
he’s to meet Nixon, and we'll find some place 
to fill him up on needle beer.” 

The prospect was amusing but hardly ap- 
propriate to my faculty demeanor. I left 
the Delts a few minutes later. The next 
morning Moscrip sought me out at my of- 
fice. He seemed a little pale. 

“Was the debauch successful?” I asked. 

“You're the queerest professor I ever heard 
of,” he said frankly. “In my day the faculty 
didn’t know that a student ever hoisted a 
glass of beer. If they found out, they raised 
Cain.” 

“The editorials would keep us informed to- 
day if we had no other prompters. The col- 
lege boy’s determination in the face of gin 
that makes him sick is sheer heroism.” 

Moscrip nodded. “No wonder the old pep 
is gone—the stuff they have to drink! I 
noticed no one but me had more than a 
second glass last night.” He sighed—another 
fragrance of the old days was gone. 


HE brilliant autumn morning called us 
out to the campus to await my next class. 
We strolled along the path nearest the lake— 
the lake which, I had no doubt, was specially 


glamorous in his memories. He wanted des- 
perately to talk about those old days. It 
was all so changed, so disappointing! These 
boys had missed something. They had no 
college spirit. They didn’t do the things 
they should. The things they did do would 
not have been tolerated in the bright years. 
Men and women both! The co-eds—thank 
heaven he hadn’t met any—were under- 
dressed, strident, uncollegiate. Not in the 
least, I surmised, like the college girls he had 
dreamed of in the mountains of Chile. 

Dean Humphries, coming down the path, 
stopped me to ask about some problem that 
was to come up in faculty meeting, and I 
introduced him to Moscrip. The Dean mur- 
mured a commonplace and hurried on. Now 
the ending of ten-o’clock classes flooded the 
campus with students. We drifted toward 
University Hall, where my class met. But 
before we got there, we were hailed from be- 
hind. It was Nixon and Larrabee, and Isabel 
was with them. 

“Goin’ to lecture, Prof?” Nixon asked. 
“We been looking for Mr. Moscrip. This is 
Mr. Moscrip, Izzy. Miss Fleet.” 


N hour later, heading toward the Fac- 

ulty Club, I saw Moscrip and Isabel 
alone. The trio had disappeared, and these 
two were moving toward the Cake Box, the 
most painfully collegiate eating-place in town. 
Isabel gave me a smile from afar. Inside the 
club I found Humphries waiting for me. 

“That chap you introduced this morning, 
Sloane—is he Leland W. Moscrip, ’11 ?” 

“At least he’s Lee Moscrip, and his class 
was 1911,” I said. “I haven’t heard his mid- 
dle initial.” 

“That’s the man, all right. I looked him 
up—thought I recognized the name. Know 
who he is?” 

The telegraphic speech which deluded 
Humphries into believing himself a business 
man always amused me. “I know he con- 
tributed to the stadium fund,” I said. “He 
had a sulphur mine in Chile which he sold 
so that he could see the Atlantis game. He’s 
a Brother Delt.” 

“See any significance?” 

“An old grad making a pilgrimage to a 
game we're bound to lose.” 

Humphries snorted. “Thank God I lack 
the pedagogic temperament! Sulphur mine, 
you say? I looked it up. Must have cleared 
him more than a half-million. Hell, Sloane, 
there’s our five thousand dollars! You've got 
to get it. You know him.” 

I summoned my most chillingly academic 
manner. “I am a teacher of literature, Dean 
Humphries. I have no concern with taking 
up the collection. You are the head of the 
committee on gratuities. Brace him your- 
self.” 

He went away—but toward evening, at my 
apartment, none other than Prexy himself 
telephoned to me. 

“Oh, Professor Sloane,”—the suave, oro- 
tund voice was at its best,—“I understand 
you're a friend of a man I've been wanting 
to meet. Mr. Moscrip, Mr. Leland W. Mos- 
crip, 1911. I wonder if you couldn’t arrange 
for me to have you and him to dinner? Not 
tonight, of course—it’s a bit too late, don’t 
you think? But say tomorrow.” 

This was different. I hesitated to betray 
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OWHERE in the world will you find 

a greater variety of sport and recrea- 

tion attractions than at St. Petersburg, “The 
Sunshine City,” on Florida’s Gulf Coast. 


There is actually something to suit every 
age and taste—something to do or see every 
hour of every sunny day—and that’s al- 
most every day in St. Petersburg. Sunshine 
360 days a year! 

Wonderful fishing on Gulf or Bay, with 
600 varieties of fish to test your skill. Boat- 
ing, swimming, golf, roque, tennis, lawn 
bowling, shuffleboard, horseback riding, 
trap-shooting, archery, motoring— in fact, 
everything from aviation to checkers. 


Varied 
Ample acc 
ing costs surprisingly low. 
Plan now to come for a long 
winter vacation. For book- 
let address: L. V. Conant, 
Chamber of Commerce, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 


entertainment. 


dations. Liv- 























Save Your Time 


You may not have the time to 
take a trip all the way around 
the world but the varieties of na- 
ture’s scenery and climate need 
not be beyond your reach for 
that reason. 

The travel organizations whose 
advertisements you see on these | 
pages will not only tell you | 
where you can go in whatever | 
time you have but will also save 
you much valuable time by mak- 
ing all arrangements for you. 

A few days is all you need to 
take you to the tropics—Florida, 
Bermuda, Cuba, the West Indies, 
or Hawaii. Or, if the north ap- 
peals to you, Canada offers as 
many mountains, lakes, and win- 
ter sports as you'll find any- 
where. 

In the far west forests, deserts, 
canyons, plains and mountains 
offer contrast to your city life. 

A letter written now directly 
to the tourist agencies will bring 
a prompt reply. Tell them how 
much time is at your disposal 
and they’ll spend their time plan- 
ning your trip. 























, the Brother Delt into his hands, but Prexy’s 


voice suggested that he would get hold of 
him anyway if I refused. And I did want 
to obserye the technique of endowment- 
gathering. 

“T’'ll see if I can get him on the phone,” 
I said. 

“Do, Professor Sloane. And I wonder— 
would he rather be entertained at my house, 
do you think? Or perhaps the Faculty 
Club?” 

“Your house would be more seductive, I 
should think.” 

In my eight years at Olympus I had some- 
times been asked to receptions at Prexy’s 
house, but never before this to sit at his 
board. Well, never before had an acquaint- 
ance of mine been able to serve the endow- 
i After several failures 
I got Moscrip on the phone. 

“Just putting on my dinner clothes, Pro- 
fessor,” he announced breezily. “I’m taking 
a young woman out.” 

“The President would like you-and me 
to dine with him tomorrow.” 

“Get out! Prexy himself! What do you 
know about that! Say, Professor, I’m mighty 
sorry. I’m taking a young woman to dinner 
tomorrow.” 

“I’m sure the invitation is good for lunch- 
eon too.” 

“By gravy, I’m figuring on taking her to 
lunch.” 

“The Olympus co-ed isn’t so deplorable, 
then ?” 


He chuckled, delighted to be rallied. “May- 
be I spoke too soon, Professor. Maybe I 
did, for a fact.” 

“Give my regards to Isabel,” I said. 

I reported failure to the President. His 


voice fired with resolution. He would get 
hold of Moscrip tomorrow, I knew—and alas, 
I would not be at hand to observe his tech- 
nique in action. 


SAW Isabel in the library the next after- 

noon and hailed her. “I'll withhold your 
M.A. if I find you dining with too many 
alumni,” I threatened. 

She smiled. “He’s a pathetic old dear, Prof. 
Poor man, living years and years in the 
mountains and daydreaming about Bright 
College Years. If only one single thing could 
happen to give him one moment of Olympus 
in its great days—if we could only show him 
one thing that was worth his pilgrimage!” 

She had so fascinated the pilgrim that I 
did not see him for some time. Meanwhile 
the campus had caught a fever that must 
certainly command his approval. Hysteria 
over the Atlantis game burst into flames. 
The fraternity houses covered themselves 
with crimson and silver. The band paraded, 
filling the campus. with its military forma- 
tions and music. Professors abandoned hope 
of communicating knowledge till the game 
was over. 

“Got that five thousand yet, Sloane?” 

I became aware that I was being addressed. 
It was Friday noon, and I was lunching at 
the Faculty Club. Dean Waldo Humphries 
gazed mournfully at me. 

“Your fieldhouse will never be built,” I 
informed him genially. 

“IT know it. We'll never get that five thou- 
sand. I’ve tried every big donor I can reach. 
Deaf as a post, all of ’em.” 

“Go out in the avenue and pray for a 
raven.” 

“It’s not a joke; it’s a tragedy.” He 
moved solemnly away... . . 

Crowds of students were drifting toward 
the two-o’clock classrooms. Over by the 
gymnasium the band was playing its most 
reliable numbers. In front of University 
Hall a traffic jam appeared. Some one stood 
on a pediment and began to beat something. 
There were cheers, and the crowd increased 
rapidly. Undergraduate dignitaries appeared 
on the steps. I strolled over to see what was 


going on. 
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A West Indies Cruise 
Is Either Cunard Or 
It Is Not Cunard... 


If it is Cunard, you will 
have days and days of 
sea-going perfection... 
This year the first cruise 
sails December First... 
Every day on board will 
be a sun-drenched inter- 
lude between one fasci- 
nating port and the next 
. . - You can swing along 
the very Parisian Prado 
in Havana at midnight 
and still be in a tropic 
frame of amiability in 
the morning . . . State- 
rooms which you will 
not want to leave even 
in alluring Nassau... 
restaurants with Trans- 
atlantic secrets and the 
day’s yield of native 
dishes thrown in .. .The 
Cunard way of “getting 
things done .. .” 





Three 16 day cruises... 
$200 up 
Visiting Port-au-Prince, Kingston, 
Colon, Havana, Nassau. 
8, S. FRANCONIA— 
From New York... 
Dec. | and Dec. 20, 1928. 
S. S. SCYTHIA— 
From New York. .. Jan. 7, 1929 


Two 31 day cruises... 
$300 up 
Visiting Nassau, Havana, Port-au- 
Prince, Kingston, Crist obal, 
are Le Gus P ., : 
uan, 
Sones sd 
S. 8. CALIFORNIA— 
From New York ... 
Jan. 19 and Feb. 23, 1929. 
Every Saturday to Havana i 
the Transatlantic Liner S. S. 
Caronia . .. Every luxury of 
a great Cunarder ... From 
N. Y.... Jan. 5 to March 16, 


1929, 











For further information apply to 
your local agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 
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Its safer 
to travel 













OUR luggage and 
contents are too 
valuable to expose to 
the unavoidable per- 
ils of travel—of acci- 
dent, fire and theft 
—without protection 
against their loss. 














Cover your personal ef- 
fects against loss and 
damage with North 
AmericaTourist Baggage 
Insurance. It is inexpen- 
sive, easy to obtain and 
dependable, assuring 
satisfactory adjustment 
in the event of mishap. 


Ask any North America 
Agent, or send the at- 
tached coupon for full 
information. 



















Founded 1792 








Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. R-11 














| Just the Right School 


—be it a college preparatory 
school, a school for a young 
child or a backward one, a school 
which gives courses especially 
designed for high school grad- 
uates or those not going to col- 
lege, a school which particularly 
emphasizes health and body 
building, a college or a school of 
special training. Among the 
representative schools whose an- 
nouncements appear in pages 
seven to sixteen there is sure 
to be one to meet your needs. 
If necessary our school depart- 
ment will help you without cost 
or obligation on your part. We 
have traveled widely to collect 
first hand information on the 
academic and home life of 
schools in every part of the 
country. 

Give full details as to type of 
school desired, location pre- 
ferred, approximate amount you 
plan to spend, the age, previous 
education and religious affiliation 
of prospective pupil. Enclose a 
stamped return envelope and 
address :— 


The Director, Department of Education 
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420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 




















It amounted to an extempore rebellion. 
Class presidents and baseball heroes recom- 
mended that this group become the nucleus 
of a demonstration. Let them declare that 
classes were over for the day. Let them 
march from building to building, calling out 
those who had gone to class. And let them 
thereafter parade. 

Nixon lounged up beside me. “I see the 
boys have gone back to knee-breeches,” he 
observed. “Order up some lollipops and sailor 
hats. Dorothy Dale at Glenoak School!” 

The crowd swarmed off toward the near- 
est building. Leland Moscrip, with Larrabee, 
was in the backwash it left behind. He 
joined us, his eyes snapping. 

“That’s the first sign of life I've seen at 
Olympus. I begin to feel there’s a football 
game on. I’m considerably relieved.” 

He went away to follow the crowd, Lar- 
rabee faithful in his chaperonage beside him. 


ROF!” Isabel gave her voice the con- 

tralto catch that had, in five years, be- 
witched heaven knew how many _ under- 
graduates. “Prof, you don’t utterly hate me, 
do you?” 

“No, Calypso.” 

“Then take me to the mass-meeting. ... . 
That’s a dear! Leland is dining with the 
President, so I haven't a date. .... I know 
you like to be seen with a_ well-dressed 
woman. You owe me a dinner.” 

Therefore we dined at the Faculty Club, 
and in due time reached the gymnasium 
where Olympus was to do its tribal dance. 
A youth on the committee that was manag- 
ing it saw us, and being in jeopardy in a 
class of mine, invited us to sit on the platform 
among the really great. 

But Isabel wrinkled her nose disdainfully. 
We crossed the enormous floor in the direc- 
tion of a stairway that led to the running 
track. Moscrip came running toward us, 
bareheaded, in his shirt-sleeves, more than a 
little insane. 

“Look at them! This is the college that 
Prexy wants me to give five thousand dollars 
to! How many here? Fifteen hundred at 
the most. There ought to be seven thousand. 
To hell with em! I wouldn’t give them the 
price of a ticket home.” 

I wanted to shake his hand, but refrained. 
“Prexy didn’t seduce you, then?” 

“T told him the place was dead on its 
feet. I told him I might help pay the under- 
taker’s bill, but nobody could gouge a cent 
out of me for anything else. Yah!” He 
spat. “If I’d seen one sign of life it might 
be different.” 

He dashed away into the crowd. Isabel 
and I climbed to the rubber-floored track 
and moved along it till we could look straight 
down on the platform. Here were our trio, 
reclining on the banked curve of the track, 
smoking peacefully, convinced of their supe- 
rior righteousness. They extended to us the 
hospitality of the track. Larrabee found a 
folded canvas and offered it to Isabel for a 
cushion, but she shook her head and went to 
look over the railing. 

The vast room returned the uproar in a 
thousand mingling echoes. Photographers 
let off flashlight cartridges, and sophomores 
burned red fusees, until the air was thick. 
On the platform the ninety-piece band brayed 
and snorted, the tuba pulsing in the iron- 
work at our feet. In the pit the fifteen hun- 
dred worked themselves into a hysteria that 
would please Moscrip. 


HE cheering became disciplined, white- 

clad leaders appearing on the platform. 
Mere casual noise ceased, and soon the room 
was quiet. 

Isabel left the railing and sat between 
Nixon and me, taking his hand. “I’m grown 
up,” she announced mournfully. “I tried to 
thrill the way Mr. Moscrip feels I ought, but 
I simply can’t. They’re only boys and girls. 


You're such a comfort, John. Poor Mr. Mos- 
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Everybody 
Travels 


In bygone days only the 
wealthy could travel, and 
they didn’t enjoy it. The 
traveler needed lots of 
money, lots of time, lots 
of energy and an iron-clad 


constitution. 


But the old order has 
changed; today everyone 
travels, and everyone enjoys 
it. Trips to distant lands 
are within the financial 
reach of all; twentieth cen- 
tury engineering has made 
transportation rapid and 
hotels and 


organizations save 


comfortable; 
travel 
your energy in every pos- 
sible way; and the many 
precautions to safeguard the 
traveler’s health enable him 
to reap the great benefits of 
change and rest in entire 


security. 


Don’t wonder and worry 
about the trip you'd like to 
take. Whether your whim 
inclines toward seeing 
America first, whether you 
wish the cultivation of fur- 
ther acquaintance with his- 
toric Europe, whether you 
are fascinated with the color 
and mystery of the Orient, 
or long for the solace of 
seafaring through sunlit 
tropic waters—whatever 
your preference, simply 
write to any of the travel 
advertisers in these pages 
telling them what you want 
to do. They’ll tell you the 
best way to do it and make 
all arrangements for you. 
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crip! It nearly makes me cry to see him tak- 
ing this like so much champagne.” 

“Psychopathic, Izzy; infantile fixation.” 

The serious business of the evening was 
beginning. The familiar ritual was invoked 
—the college hymn while the audience stood, 
the long cheer, then Prexy advancing to the 
edge of the platform while the room quieted. 
Prexy knew audiences—within three sentences 
the blood of this one was rising toward the 
boiling-point. 

“One of the boys, if there ever was one,” 
Larrabee said. 

Emotion was spilling over when Prexy 
finished. Coach Hartigan, who followed him, 
was less grammatical and less suave, and the 
captain of the team still less so, but both 
were near the great heart of college. The 
swaying pit was now altogether one per- 
sonality. Others followed: quarterback and 
tackles and ends—the head masseur—the old 
grad who had not missed a game in thirty- 
four seasons. 

But now Leland Moscrip, 1911, emerged 
from the cluster on the platform and stood 
glaring at the crowd. He began to speak. 
Pere It was amazing. He spoke of Olym- 
pus as one speaks of a bride. He spoke 
simply but from the heart. The world con- 
tracted to one throbbing fact, the necessity 
of beating Atlantis. He mentioned crusades, 
ideals, the deathless fight, the spirit that 
knew not defeat. 

“Old Joe Collitch himself,” Gorby gasped. 
“Frank Merriwell in person. He means that, 
he actually means it! It’s like that to him.” 

Larrabee agreed, wonderingly. “And it’s a 
football game he’s talking about. You'd 
think the Japs had crossed our frontier.” 

And Nixon said: “What’s the explanation, 
Prof? How does a man get football all 
hashed up with his religion?” 


“He's a poet,” I began, “a Twentieth Cen- 
tury troubadour—” But I had seen some- 
thing that startled me: “Why, Isabel, my 
dear child—” 


She turned hastily toward me and brushed 
my sleeve across her eyes. “I don't care, 
Prof, it makes me cry. To think of that poor 
man spending years and years up in those 
ghastly mountains and treasuring all this in 
his heart! It’s rather funny, and it’s rather 
noble; but it makes me cry.” 

A faint uneasiness stirred deep within me. 
“Isabel,” I said, “if you fall in love with a 
man like that—a case of arrested develop- 
ment—old enough to be your father—” 

“Why, Prof, he isn’t any such thing! He 
can’t be more than a few years older than 
you—” 

Here Isabel stopped and became interested 
in Moscrip’s speech, considerable color ap- 
pearing on the cheeks that she averted from 
me. My uneasiness evaporated before a 
warm content. Nixon, the only one who had 
heard, grinned at me. 


\ E could no longer ignore the effect our 

friend was producing on his audience. 
Other speakers had molded the hysterical 
crowd into an entity, and this entuty now 
answered to Moscrip’s will. There were now 
no cheers, yelps, or screams—only a quiet that 
seemed to me very much like hypnosis. He 
went on and on, into a crescendo that visibly 
increased the tension below us. 

He paused, suddenly, but did not turn back 
toward his chair. The taut silence endured 
while even my cynical nerves felt the strain 
and even the hard-boiled trio leaned forward. 
Isabel’s hand slipped into mine and squeezed 
it frantically; I saw her eyes intent on 
Moscrip. 

Then the crowd billowed to its feet, roar- 
ing. Hats, chair-cushions, handkerchiefs, the 
more buoyant kind of gymnasium apparatus 
shot up into the air. From every wall and 
balcony the clamor was flung back jumbled. 

Here Moscrip worked another miracle. 
With a glance he commanded a cornetist to 
blow a bugle-call. It soared out high above 
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Decline to be Gray as longas 
Youth Beats in Your Heart 


As long as you feel youth in your heart, 
you have a right to retain it in your ap- 
pearance! Gray hair need not be sub- 
mitted to meekly. If your hair is getting 
gray, faded or streaked know that it can 
be beautifully restored to color by apply- 
ing nothing less than a mixture of Sage Tea 
and Sulphur. 


Either prepare the recipe at home or 
get from any drug store a bottle of 
““Wyeth’s Sage and Sulphur Compound,” 
for only 75c. This is merely an old-time 


recipe improved by the addition of other 
ingredients. Thousands of folks recom- 
mend this ready-to-use preparation, be- 
cause it darkens the hair so beautifully 
and naturally that no one can possibly 
tell. You moisten a sponge or soft brush 
with it, drawing this through the hair, 
taking one small strand at a time. By 
morning the gray hair disappears; after 
another application or two, its natural 
color is restored and it becomes thick, 
glossy and lustrous, and you appear years 
younger. 
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Permanent Waving 


MACHINE FR EE 


We give you—absolutely free—an sttractive, port- 
able machine, sete equipment, etc. Start you in 
business giving h permanent vp towomen 
in your locality! You Share our method of anent 
Waving in six easy lessons. Immediately you earn 
from $30 to $100 a week in your spare time! oa 
permanent a machines to ail our re 

sentatives, help you business, give you the pack 
of a national fKstitution! 

town to me an international 
Waver and get our FREE machine. Write for full 
particulars now! 


—z—-[-¥ Permanent Wavers, Inc. 
7205 Guaranty Trust Bidg Dep!. 39 Sth Ave. few Tork 

















“JEWELS of 
FAMOUS 
BEAUTIES” 


An entertaining, beauti 
illustrated booklet sear 


=> 


On request by 
v JOS. H. MEYER BROS. 
|, 389 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Itching Rash Relieved Instantly 











treatment. 
Spread on a 
little Resinol 
Ointment, let- 


Are you bothered by an 
itching rash or eczema 
of any kind? Then we 
offer prompt relief with 
this famous Resinol 
Soap and Ointment 








it remain over- 
night. Then wash off 
with Resinol Soap. Do 
this once a day. You 
will be amazed at the 
results, Then use Res- 
inol Soap as your ex- 
clusive toilet soap. 


For free sample of each, write 
Resinol,Dept.2 









5,BaltimoreMd. 


Resinol 
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DANDRUFF 


A Sure Way to End It 


There is one sure way that never fails to re- 
move dandruff completely, and that is todissolve 
it. Then you destroy it entirely. To do this, 
just apply a little Liquid Arvon at night before 
retiring; use enough to moisten the scalp and 
rub it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your dandruff 
will be gone, and two or three more applications 
will completely dissolve and entirely destroy 
every single sign and trace of it, no matter how 
much dandruff you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the scalp 
will stop instantly and your hair will be lustrous, 
glossy, silky and soft, and look and feel a hun- 
dred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store, 
and a four ounce bottle is all you will need. 

This simple remedy has never been known to 

ail. 








TRIAL 
Every week 13 WEEKS 
SIA YEAR ISCENTS 

will like it--the every- 


igest from the B 

fi ¢ Nation’s Center. Bright, 

jependable, different--nothing else like 

it. gossiy by litics, science, travel, 
‘un, lots of pictures. Téstruction, entertainment. 

13 weeks--13 dig issues—-Only 15 Cents. 

or $1 for full year. now. Address: 

‘Pathfinder, Dept. 84, Washington, D.C, 


BLONDE HAIR __! 
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the chaos. Moscrip lifted a hand—and the 
torrent of noise stopped dead, a waterfall 
arrested halfway to the ground. For only a 
moment could that silence endure, but Mos- 
crip hurled himself into it. 

“God almighty!” Nixon breathed. “He 
wants a snake-dance!” 

On the instant the band was forming and 
the great doors were opening. The water- 
fall of noise fell downward again. The build- 
ing emptied swiftly, and noise reaehed us 
from the outside. 

“Snake-dance!” Gorby whispered, too awed 
for normal speech. “I lived to see it! The 
class of 1911 comes back.” 

But Nixon rendered tribute. “Brother 
Moscrip made good. What he seen he 
wanted, he went and took. That boy could 
bring back peg-top pants.” 

Isabel released my hand, probably unaware 
that she had taken it, and dimpled with sat- 
isfaction. “Poor old darling—he deserves 
it. If I could help, I’d put on a dozen petti- 
coats and a shirtwaist and a feathered boa, 
and sit on a balcony and wave a pennant and 
smile at him.” 


\ E went out a rear door into darkness. 
In front of the gymnasium the snake- 
dance was already moving off. Fusees burned 
along its length, and the band was stertorous. 
Nixon disappeared, and in a few minutes he 
was bumping overland toward us in the 
flivver. 

“We'll take you home, Izzy,” he said. 
“And then cheer, boys, cheer, for a_ wild 
night with the men of old °11.” 

“You will not,” she informed him. “Prof 
is my escort, and if you take him, I'll come 
right along. The idea, John—leaving me 
out!” 

“The class of ’11 used to be male as hell, 
Izzy. It'll be a rough night at old Olympus.” 
" “You'll need some one to bind up the 
wounds.” She stopped discussion by climbing 
into the rear seat and pulling me after her. 

It was the beginning of as hectic an ex- 
perience as my friendship with the trio had 
ever secured for me. Merivale, the suburb 
in which Olympus is located, though only a 
few miles from the metropolis, is in effect 
a small town, provincially conceited, right 


= | and tight, and filled with a sense of its great 


dignity. Through its sanctities the snake- 
dance of Mr. Leland Moscrip now proceeded 
to smash a large and jagged hole. How 
many students were involved in the riot was 


| never accurately determined, though various 
investigations were held for months after- 


ward. Perhaps eight or nine hundred men 
were in the mass that first left the gym- 
nasium. How many more joined them was in- 
determinable. But whatever its size, the mob 
took over Merivale. 

Nixon, manipulating the flivver with a 
mad skill, flung it through side-streets and 
down alleys, across public parks, along side- 
walks—wherever he felt it convenient to go. 
At first there was only marching, singing, 
cheering, and the burning of fusees. Reaching 
the business center of town, however, the mob 
grew exuberant. A number of street-signs 
were splintered and distributed. A casual 
policeman who protested was stripped of his 
cap, badge and nightstick and ordered out of 
the way..... We beheld this last atrocity 
from an alley, the flivver pointing ready to 
take us out of the way. 

“That starts things,” Gorby said. ‘Date 
the riot from this point. That cop streaks 
back to the station and brings out every 
little pal he’s got, on the run. The sergeant 
phones to the city for the reserves. All the 
class of ’11 wanted, Moscrip said, was one 
cop manhandled.” 

Nixon, turning the flivver on the radius of 
a dime, was off, away from the rioting. We 
clattered and banged through dark streets 
till we reached a corner and stopped in a deep 
shadow. 

“T thought so!” Nixon pointed to a lighted 
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porch and a group of gesticulating men in 
the doorway. “They’re after Prexy. Bet the 
mayor’s there.” 

“Maybe he thinks Prexy can turn the 
hearts of his little boys away from Brother 
Moscrip. Just a fatherly admonition and 
they'll go home to bed. Brother Moscrip 
knows better.” 

Through the darkness came the sound of 
glass crashing distantly. We saw Prexy go 
inside the house, return swathed in an over- 
coat, and hasten to the automobiles at the 
curb. Nixon was again spinning the flivver 
on its own center when we saw the southern 
sky flare red, and simultaneously, heard the 
wails and shrieks of sirens. 

“Ah,” Larrabee said, “arson for old Olym- 
pus’ sake!” 

The flivver dashed toward the rosy glow. 
We emerged on a flat along the railroad 
where several warehouses stared at the tracks. 
Across from them was a row of billboards, 
designed no doubt to catch the eyes of com- 
muters, and these were blazing from one end 
to the other. In front of them, thinly massed 
and milling like steers, were the students of 
Olympus, expressing their idealistic yearning 
to defeat Atlantis. Fire-apparatus was on 
hand, and lines of hose had been stretched 
from several hydrants. I could not, however, 
anywhere discover streams of water playing 
on the fire. 

Nixon had warily stopped the car where the 
street emerged on the flat and an alley led 
behind the warehouses, so that a choice of 
retreats was open to us. We were perhaps 
a hundred yards from the rioters. Gorby 
leaped out, climbed a telephone-pole and sat 
precariously on the cross-arm. 

Phalanxes of firemen dashed into the crowd 
and were immediately the center of seismic 
disturbances. One saw the waving of fists and 
a general spasmodic movement. Here and 
there, at the fringe, a violently agitated 
group milled at one another. Everyone, 
seemingly, was yelling, and some fool at one 
of the engines kept a siren squawking hor- 
ribly..... Isabel moved closer to me. 

“Yes,” Nixon said, “in those great days, 
a true Olympus man wasn’t dressed till some 
one hung a shiner on him. He ate a fireman 
every day and kept in condition mobbin’ 
the police.” 

“There are cops somewhere in there,” Lar- 
rabee said, “even if we can’t see em. A long 
cheer for the Olympus men, fellows, the men 
that do things! The crimson and silver for- 
ever!” 

“The point is,” Gorby yelled from above, 
“they've got the hoses and bust them when- 
ever the brave fire laddies get them back.” 

That, then, explained why no streams of 
water were playing on the fire..... Sit- 
ting aloof, I could meditate on the exquisite 
follies of the college that employed me, and 
comfort myself with the reflection that in 
no particular whatsoever was my mind like 
Leland Moscrip’s. Nothing on earth could 
make me in any way a participant of such 
puerile employments. 

But while the philistine’s gratitude dwelt 
within me, Isabel went suddenly rigid in the 
circle of my arm. “Look!” she said. 

At the far end of the flat four or five auto- 
mobiles were emptying out dark uniformed 
figures. 

“The reserves,” remarked Larrabee with 
detached interest. 

“Vacate your position, Cam,” Nixon di- 
rected. “Old Olympus gets goldfished. It’s 
wisest to see Izzy home.” 

“On the whole, yes,” she agreed. “Not 
to mention Prof’s scholarly reputation, if he 
got involved.” 


ORBY clambered down and threw him- 
self over the door into the flivver. 
About forty policemen, I estimated, were in 
the line that began to advance on the riot. 
There was no hurry in their march, only a 
beautiful and deliberate certainty. One saw 
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the swing of nightsticks in their hands. 
Their oblique formation met the edge of the 
mob—and the mob began to fold upon its 
center. Foot by foot it moved backward. 
There was, significantly, much less noise. 

“Ah,” said Gorby, “a bath for the future 
historians of Olympus. The class of ’11 gets 
itself watered down.” 

A fire-hose, brought up from somewhere 
unseen, and another recovered from the 
rioters, began to play on the crowd. We saw 
the riot collapse before our eyes. One mo- 
ment it was a bellicose mob; the next it was 
a hundred groups of frightened individuals 
fleeing in every direction. In every direc- 
tion, that is, but ours—for the police had 
moved in between. 

“Here dies the last college spirit in Olym- 
pus,” Larrabee mourned. 

Nixon stepped on the starter. “Maybe it 
would be humane to save a survivor or two.” 

“Prof must not get mixed up in a riot,” 
Isabel commanded. “Not even the end of 
one.” 

But here Larrabee stood up and pointed. 
Dodging behind fire-apparatus and running 
directly counter to the direction taken by 
the mob, some eight or ten rioters came 
toward our end of the flat. They seemed 
to have escaped detection. But suddenly two 
policemen cleared the apparatus and ran di- 
agonally to head them off. They swerved 
away from their pursuers and finally dived 
down a driveway behind the warehouses. 
But not before the light from the blazing 
billboards had fallen directly on them. 

“The Brother Delt!” Gorby shouted. “He 
still lives!” 

“But not for long,” Larrabee said. 

Nixon had already turned the flivver down 
the alley. We bounced tremendously. , But 
in the path of its lights ahead of us we could 
see the fugitives emerge from the driveway 
and take off down the alley, the policemen in 
pursuit. Nixon accelerated dangerously. We 
beheld a high board fence ending the alley. 
The runners leaped at it—one of them turn- 
ing back to delay pursuit. The officers closed 
in upon him. We recegnized Moscrip—blood 
streaked his face. 


WAS automatically recording impressions 

that came too fast for understanding. The 
flivver stopped less than twenty feet behind 
the officers—and only Isabel and I were in 
it. I saw Gorby hurl himself at the knees of 
one and Larrabee dive upon him when he 
fell. Nixon, the powerful one, closed with 
the remaining policeman. Moscrip dropped 
his arms and slouched, exhausted. In the 
glare of the headlights Nixon and his op- 
ponent circled and attacked. I heard the un- 
mistakable sound of blows getting home. -It 
was a businesslike combat, and surely it could 
not last long. 

“Prof!” Isabel screamed. 

I saw that the other policeman, risen, had 
sidestepped the two boys and was leaping, 
nightstick upraised, at Nixon, while the others 
plunged after him 

Some day, I trust, I will remember just 
how it came about that I had a tire-pump in 
my hand and had leaped from the car. There 
was no time to run. I hurled the pump at 
the second officer. It caught him on the 
shoulder and knocked him down. At that in- 
stant, too, Nixon’s adversary went down. 

Then, somehow, we were all of us in the 
car and it had leaped up the driveway down 
which the fugitives had run. It shot out into 
the flat place down which, far away, the 
policemen were pursuing the last Olympus 
Moscrip picked himself up 
from my knees. I saw that it was Isabel 
who was driving. . 

A half dozen zigzag curves brought us into 
quiet streets. Isabel did not slow down. 
Without turning her head, she said: “We've 
got to get inside somewhere. Your apart- 
ment, Prof. We'll have to dispense with a 
chaperon.” 
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| E were inside, victorious. Moscrip’s 
swollen lips widened bloodily into a grin. 

He felt several lumps on his head and stared 

strabismically from a half-closed eye. 

“By the Lord,” he said, “there are four 
men at Olympus still! You're a gentleman 
of the old school, Professor.” 

Isabel was smiling at me. “It was Na- 
poleonic, Prof. You saved our trio.” 

“Tll be very chary hereafter,” I said, 
“about feeling superior to mob-impulses.” 

Moscrip examined a huge discoloration 
that began at Nixon’s left eye and spread 
over half his cheek. “He landed one good 
one, anyway. Boy, I’m proud to know a 
man like you! Yes sir, and I’ve been wrong 
about the old school. The spirit’s there! I 
never thought you boys could do it.” His 
eyes beamed eccentrically. “I’ve seen the old 
Olympus once again.” 





CALL THIS 


ERE’S the ideal husband!” shouted 

Bailey, as Steve came into the living- 
room. “Looks after the dinner. Can you 
beat that? I bet Peg doesn’t know how to 
cook anything but something on a studio 
chafing-dish. Good thing for us Steve was 
here to see we got something to eat.” 

“I’m glad to know a representative of the 
new matrimony.” Mr. Chillson was an archi- 
tectural client, not of the first importance, 
but there was a chance of developing him 
quite extensively on the interior decoration 
side. 

“Come on now, Peg. Own up.” Bailey 
pulled her into the group. “You haven't 
cooked a meal or washed a dish since you 
were married, have you? That’s why you 
can give all your mind to planning distinctive 
interiors for the Chillson chain of restau- 
rants.” 

“Is this the secret of how you are able 
to do such splendid work for us, Miss 
Sawyer?” 

“You bet,” replied Bailey. “I never would 
have let Peg get married if Steve hadn’t 
promised not to interfere with her work. 
He’s the ideal husband, Mr. Chillson. You 
want to see that every one of your married 
employees has one like him.” 

“Tf I may be permitted to extend the com- 
pliment to "Ar. Jennings, they might be 
rather hard to find.” 

“Suppose we have a little appetizer.” 
Steve cut the conversation short. 

“Here’s to the wife in business!” Mr. 
Chillson raised his glass. 

“Mr. Chillson, I will venture to prophesy,” 
said Bailey, as they walked into the dining- 
room, “I will venture to predict that some 
day you will look back and say that one of 
the most important steps you ever took was 
giving each of your restaurants a period 
interior, architecturally authentic.” 

“Your husband doesn’t get jealous of you, 
spending so much time away from him in 
your profession?” asked Mr. Chillson. 

“Why, she was up in the Twin Cities with 
me for three days just recently,” said Bailey. 
“No, Steve is sensible. He knows a profes- 
sional woman has to make trips.” 

“Marriage hasn’t cramped my _ style,” 
struck in Peg quickly. “Steve and I made 
our agreement on that.” 

“Mrs. Chillson, I suppose, is not interested 
in business,” remarked Steve. 

“No. We have three very active chil- 
dren. In addition Mrs. Chillson has her musi- 
cal interests, her charities and her social 
duties as well as our large home.” Mr. 
Chillson looked as if the question were not 
in such awfully good taste, or good sense. 

“Do you know it sometimes comes to me 
that growth of the Chillson restaurants has 
just begun.” Bailey hastened to cover up 





the host’s gaucherie. 


“Yeh,” Nixon said, “when you asked for 
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just one cop socked on the jaw, I didn’t think 
I'd be the one to go back to short pants 
and do it. But if you’re happy, I'll see the 
boys don’t talk.” 

A doctor, I thought, was of more im- 
portance than the blisses of Leland Moscrip. 
One lived above me in the apartment house. 
I went to summon him and found him pre- 
paring for bed. When I returned, Moscrip 
was at the telephone. Isabel raised a finger. 

“Sh!” she whispered. “He's calling Prexy.” 

The wonder was, he got him. He began to 
speak from a full heart, a heart that had had 
its desire. “President Salter, I want to say I 
was wrong this evening. These boys are all 
right. I'll be proud to send you a check for 
five thousand in the morning.” 


The doctor, fully dressed, entered, and 
Gorby let out a howl of pure agony. “The 
trio—us—the pure spirit of Olympus! Doc, 


you got anything for a broken heart ?” 


MARRIAGE? 


(Continued from page 76) 


“TI think the all-important thing is to give 


each one a character of its own.” Peg leaned 
forward eagerly. “There might be a French 
Empire, an English Georgian, an Italian 


Renaissance and an old Swedish. That might 
get people to consider it the chic thing to go 
to a different one every night.” 

“Not a bad idea.” Mr. Chillson nodded. 
“Now, when you and Mr. Bailey are in New 
York, Thursday—” 

Steve, who had been listening sardonically 
to Peg and Bailey pass the ball to each other, 
straightened up. 

“What's that ?” 

“Oh, shucks, look what I’ve done!” Peg 
had upset her glass. “Steve, catch that, 
please. Mr. Chillson, wont you tell us some- 
thing of how you started the restaurant 
chain? I’m dying to hear the story.” 

“But, just a second.” 

“Steve, please! I want to hear this from 
Mr. Chillson.” 

“Miss Sawyer, this business began with 
an idea, from which it grew to be the insti- 
tution that it is now. In those days they 
called me a dreamer, yes; but I dreamed 
with my feet on the solid ground. I recog- 
nized what the coming of the two- and three- 
room apartment meant to the restaurant 
business. I was ready for it. I—” 

About ten o'clock the dishes had been 
cleared off. Peg’s sketch-pad was on the side- 
board, and the table was covered with ash- 
trays, glasses, color drawings, samples of 
materials and sheets of memoranda. 


FTER midnight Mr. Chillson looked in 
the door of the little library where Steve 
was sitting reading. 

“Good night, model husband.” 

Steve came to the hall to bid his guests 
farewell. 

“Bring all that material down with you in 
the morning, and we'll have a typewritten 
copy made of Mr. Chillson’s suggestions,” 
said Bailey to Peg. “It will be ready to take 
with us on the Century.” 

Peg pulled Steve back inside before he 
could say anything. 

“Steve,” she said quickly, “I’m much 
obliged to you for not breaking out at 
dinner.” 

“I was glad myself that I didn’t, but I 
thought I could depend on you to manage 
it without my having to put my foot down 
publicly.” 

“You see, don’t you, that I have to go?” 

“T don’t see anything of the sort.” 

“They expect it of me.” 

“Let them.” 

“Steve, I’m going.” 

“If you do— But you're not.” 

“Yes, I am. Steve, I’ve thought it out. 
It’s my right. I’m a professional woman, 
and I’m going.” 
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“If you do, remember what I told you.” 
“You have no right—” 
“I say Ihave. Now you can make up your 
mind: it’s the office or me. Take your choice. 
If you go on this trip with Bailey, I’m 
through. Just take your choice.” 

Steve refused to discuss it, shook Peg’s 
hand off his arm and in his anger went to 
the guest-room. 


T was half an hour later than usual in the 

morning, after a night of little rest, that 
Steve came to his door, rubbing his eyes 
and hating the world. A sound outside 
had roused him. A bumping. In the hall 
door stood Peg, her hat-case in one hand 
and suitcase in the other. She turned and 
looked at him, white and wide-eyed. For a 
few seconds they faced each other; then she 
stepped out, closed the door and was gone. 

Steve dressed slowly and carefully. He ate 
his breakfast in a dazed condition. Peg had 
actually done it. 

There was plenty of time before twelve- 
forty, when the Century pulled out, for 
Steve to call up Peg and urge her not to 
wreck things. But not in a hundred years! 
Whine to hér? If she yielded, she would 
despise him. No, there was no more chance 
that he would make another appeal to her 
than there was that she would not take that 
train. 

At twelve-forty Steve was four miles over 
on the West Side, his six-foot jointed rule 
in hand, measuring a factory job and talking 
estimates with a contractor. On the form on 
which he made his memoranda of the speci- 
fications he saw the long gray archway of the 
LaSalle Street Station, the sections of the 
Century stretching away side by side, Bailey 
and Peg walking down between them, a red 
cap carrying Bailey’s Gladstone and Peg’s 
round hat-case and her bag. Peg was gone. 

No getting around it; this was the show- 
down. First impulse was the correct one, as 
it usually is. Meditation only serves to 
muddle purpose, nine times in ten. Peg had 
put it right up to him. The cards were dealt 
and must be played. 

Steve had one rather outstanding fault. 
Today he drank quite steadily, not to stimu- 
late resolution but to combat the sickening 
depression he was suffering. His whole sys- 
tem got cold when he came face to face 
again with the realization, fresh every time, 
that Peg had walked out of his life. It was 
like losing somebody by a sudden fatal acci- 
dent. 

Steve didn’t have to drink to make up his 
mind. That was made up for him auto- 
matically, by the nature of his constitution. 
Only one thing was possible for him to do, 
and he knew he was going to do that. 

All day long Steve kept going and would 
not call up, but at six o’clock he hurried 
down their block and ran up the stairs to 
the apartment. 

Dark and empty..... 

A husband without authority! That 
thought helped. They would have a good 
laugh, at the hotel, but the way he got 
married was a joke, and he would make the 
way he got unmarried a joke too. Late in 
the evening Steve was packing his wardrobe 
trunk. Reference books and engineering 
manuals and a few other volumes peculiarly 
his own were stacked around the living-room 
table with his skating-shoes, fishing-rods, 
tackle-box, repair-kit, shotguns in their cases, 
golf-clubs and tennis-rackets. 

More of a job than one would think, this 
breaking up housekeeping, but Steve was glad 
to have to work. He had all night if neces- 
sary. As soon as he was finished, he would 
get out. He couldn’t trust himself to sit 
there, where everything was a part of that 
miracle that had come to him and that 
could have no parallel and no likeness, ever 
again. He had had his hour. What grief 
that it must end in this way..... A joke 





marriage! Steve stood a long time by the 
door, then walked over and knelt a moment 
with his face on Peg’s pillow. 

“Good-by, my little Peg. Good-by.” 

Chewing his pipe-stem, Steve came out and 
scowled at the pile around the living-room 
table. For an hour or more he worked 
doggedly, arranging the stuff for storage, 
doing the job as if it were of some importance 
to him how it was done. He was kneeling 
before the packing-trunk, wedging books in 
along the side, when the mantel chimes 
sounded two o'clock. He looked at his wrist 
to make sure, and then raised his head at 


sound of a muffled thumping in the outer hall. | 


The door swung open. Peg came in, set 
down her bags and stood looking at him. 

For a long second Steve remained staring 
in wonder—time enough for one big breath; 
then he leaped with a shout and ran at her. 
Crying and gasping, her face wet and her 
body shaking with sobs, she reached up to 
cling around his neck as if she were drown- 
ing. He wound his arms around her. Time 
stopped as they remained against the door, 
melted together. 

At last they came into the living-room, 
gripping each other so tightly that they 
moved like one person. 

“I got off the train at Toledo; I nearly 
got off at Elkhart. Awful row with Bailey,” 
she babbled, when he stopped kissing her and 
let her speak. “I tried to eat something in 
the station. Went to a movie. I don’t know 
what it was. They gave me a lower on the 
seven thirty-five. I lay down in my clothes. 
Oh, I love you so, darling! I couldn’t do it 
when I knew how it made you feel. You 
know now how I love you.” 

Peg looked at the pile around the trunk 
and began to tremble. 

“Suppose I had stayed on until Cleveland, 
as I thought of doing? I couldn’t have 
taken a train back until eleven-thirty, due 
here at seven-fifteen. By the time I got 
home you would have been gone. You could 
have done that to me!” 

“But I didn’t. You're here. Don’t think 
of it now.” 

“IT had to give up, Steve. I found out I 
wasn’t strong enough to sacrifice you to my 
ambition.” 

“Darling, you shall never regret it, never in 
your life.” 

“IT couldn’t regret it, because I did what 
I wanted most to do. The only way I could 
go on with that career would be for you to 
make me see that you wanted me to. It’s 
not in me to give you a deep hurt. I'll give 

-up first.” 

“You shall never be sorry, dear. This has 
been a nightmare, but it’s over now, thank 
God.” 

“Oh, Steve, hold me! Hold me tight!” 
It was just as when she surrendered herself 
to him that first time. Gripping him, sob- 
bing, trembling, pushing him away and then 
clutching him again hysterically, clinging and 
shuddering. He looked down at her little 
head, her white neck and her slim body 
crushed against him by his arms and hers. 


EG was asleep, flattened out by exhaustion 
and reaction. Steve sat in the dining- 
room finishing the pot of chocolate and 
sandwiches. He meant that the janitor should 
get those trunks out before Peg woke up. 
Peg was at peace now. She crept into her 
bed like a little submissive child, safe home. 
Why should he feel chilled now? 
Why did he sit now, thinking back to such 
a scene as that when she had come skipping 
into the flat, wild with excitement, her hair 
flying, singing out: “Hooray, the firm got 
the Midland Hotel. Oh, boy, that lobby! 
Those salons! Those lounges—those club- 
rooms! Wow! Zowee-ee! Sic ’em!” 
Why did he feel like a murderer? Had 
he strangled her personality? Had he used 
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| You see, 


The dining-room looked on a slice of the 
lake. Up into the sky was spreading a mag- 
netic, lovely, rosy, amethystine glow—the 
sunrise. Steve had a big conference date at 
his office in the morning. He put out the 
lights and opened the window to the dawn, 
his whole being filled with thanksgiving that 
the crisis was past and that, no matter how, 
he had Peg at home. He had acted in the 


}only way he could see himself acting. It 
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was not he who had made the world of men 
and women as it was, with their terrible 
differences, their terrible likeness and terrible 
need of each other. If he had to murder 
half of Peg to keep the other half, it was not 
his fault. 

But he knew that if he had forever lost 
that sparkling, vivid flash that was Peg, he 
should forever grieve and forever long to 
have that back. 





THE POOR RICH 
(Continued from page 53) 


or five thousand francs if we'd got into it 
ourselves; we’d have had to endow the vil- 
lage! But it’s not the money I mind; it’s 
the bother. No telling how long we'd’ve 
been held up.” 

Again that word bother. This time Lucia 
did not resent it. She was no more anxious 
than was Alden for an encounter with the 
French law. But it was shocking and abom- 
inable that the mere fact of their possession of 
money should make it hard for them to have 
a square deal. This was an aspect of wealth 
she had not yet met, and one more score 
against it, one more way of paying for its 
possession. It marked you for other people's 
greed. All the way back, and during the 
very good dinner they ate in the high dining- 
room of the Palace Trianon, Lucia was think- 
ing hard of the strange ways in which the 
rich are penalized for riches. 

“What’s on your mind?” asked Alden. 

“I was just thinking—we might as well 
have gone on Kathleen’s party.” 

“Oh, darling—did that damned old dog 
spoil your evening as much as that? I’m 
sorry. But I’m not sorry we didn’t go on 
Kathleen’s party. She can be a nuisance, 
Kathleen. I like to play tennis with her, but 
after that she’s too much of a spoiled kid to 
be good fun. Good Lord, Lucia, when I 
think of how Mother used to try to push 
me at that girl! And she might have 
wangled me into marrying her if I hadn't 
met you. And then there would have been 
another happy pair like Wally and Fifi. Or 
the Tod Overleys, with their two divorces 
apiece, and on the way to a third.” 

“Then you're not sorry you married me?” 

“Ask me! You're not sorry you married 
me, are you?” 

“No, it’s been—educational.” 

“Ts that all?” 

She melted to his smile. 
for sweet stuff now?” 

“T don’t get much from you.” 

“You don’t! All full of complaints, are 
you, Mr. Osgood? Now you listen here. 
To be married to you, Alden, is not only ed- 
ucational; it’s—it’s—” 

“This is going to be good!” 

“It’s entirely and absolutely and eternally 
perfect, if—” 

“Here’s where you throw the old harpoon, 
I suppose.” 

She brought out something which was hard 
to say—they had talked of it very little. 
“If we don’t wait too long to have children. 
Alden, a child—a child will be 
part of us both; it'll join our natures, our 
feelings, our looks, our fancies, our selves— 
into one flesh—ours, and of us, yet a new 
being, with a soul and spirit of its own.” 

“Why, Lucia, Lucia—how dear you are, 
how sweet! Children always seem to me 
rather tiresome little brats, the ones I see 
about. But—you make them positively de- 
sirable.” 

“They are desirable, and you know—we’re 
young and strong, and we've heaps of money, 
and we can give a child so much, health and 
security, any sort of training—it’s our duty—” 

“Duty’s a poor reason.” 

“Yes, it is. But there’s the other, better 
reason—” 

“What other reason?” 

She reached her hand out to him across 


“Who's looking 


the table. “That we love one another so 
much.” 
He put his hand eagerly over hers. 


“Darling girl! But—don’t you think chil- 
dren would tie us down a lot? We couldn't 
gad about so, or have such a good time. 
They’d be an awful bother.” 

“I think children are the best time there 
is. 

The waiter approached; the high moment 
ended. And it had ended, Lucia knew, at 
the moment Alden had dashed the word 
bother against it. Still, she had said what 
she had longed to say, and that was good. 


Chapter Fifteen 


Alden decreed. Then 
Fifi and 


ARIS is too hot,” 
“Where'll we go from here? 
Wally are going to Deauville.” 

“Then,” decreed Lucia, “we wont go to 
Deauville.” 

“And Kathleen’s off to Biarritz.” 

“Then we wont go to Biarritz.” 

“It’s too late for the Lido. Noel and 
Irene are in Scotland—we could go there. 
Only I'd rather not. I’ve done got my dose 
of Noel this year.” 

“You and I both, Alden.” Noel, w ith his 
calculated, malicious thrust of “pauper” in 
her face! She hoped never to see Noel again 
so long as she lived. 

“Well, we've got to get out of Paris, for 
not only is it hotter’n the seven hinges, but 
Mother’ll be here next week to get - some 
clothes before she goes to Le Touquet. 
There’s an English set at Le Touquet that 
Mother likes to play with.” 

“Thumbs down on Le Touquet.” 

“Right. We could go to San Sebastian, 
and take a look at Alfonso and his queen. 
It’s a lovely place, too. But it’s within two 
hours of Biarritz. Why don’t we take the 
car and do a nice little tour through the 
Dordogne country and down to Périgord. 
It’s not so tourist-ridden as Normandy.” 

“Alden—why don’t we go home?” It 
came to Lucia with a quick pull at the heart, 
how long it was since she had seen her father 
and mother, how long since she had known 
simplicity in life and complexity in thought 
—it had been too much the other way round. 

Alden was astonished. “You don’t want 
to go home yet! Why, darling, we’ve only 
begun. I was just thinking of cabling to 
Dad that we'd stay over, and go down to 
the Riviera later, and maybe get a villa at 
Cannes or Bordighera for the winter. And 
next spring, when we're good and ready, we 
can go home by way of India and China and 
Japan, land in San Francisco, or even trek 
through the Canal. What's the hurry?” 

“But we aren't doing anything!” 

“Not doing anything! Why, I’m busy every 
minute, and you're always on the rush.” 

“IT meant we aren't doing anything impor- 
tant.” 

‘But we're having a good time. That’s 
important. Why, Lucia, this is our honey- 
moon! We've only been married three 
months.” 

She hardly knew how to say it without 
hurting his feelings. “It’s been a wonderful 
honeymoon, the most wonderful any two peo- 
ple ever had—and I know there’s a lot of the 
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world I’ve not seen yet, and I want to see it. 
But it can wait. I can’t help thinking we 
ought to go home—” 

“Go home and settle down, as they say. 
But what'll we settle dewn to? There’s 
more to see and do over here.” 

She tried another tack. “I think your 
father’d be glad if we came back.” Alden, 
she had soon discovered, was always sensitive 
to his father’s wishes. “I thought he’d hint- 
ed at it two or three times lately. You know 
—nothing much—but little things.” 

“He did ask us if we weren’t getting tired 
of Paris. Yes, and he said in that other cable 
that he’d had a touch of neuritis. He never 
talks much about his health. I shouldn’t 
wonder a bit if you’re right. Smart girl—I 
wish I wasn’t so thick. All right, let’s go 
home. If we don’t like it, we can come back. 
We'll take our little toot around Dordogne 
and Périgord, and stop back here for a day 
with Mother—she wont want us any longer, 
and then we'll hop a fast boat. I’ll see about 
sailing today.” 

Lucia was intensely relieved and glad 
that it had been so easy. She didn’t want 
to say to Alden that the aimless idleness of 
her days bored her to exasperation, for that 
would imply criticism of his enjoyment of 
them. She felt that she had no right to criti- 
cize him—it was the way he had been taught 
to live; and she accorded him, and every- 
one, a wide tolerance. She remembered a 
discussion in her father’s house of a young 
faculty wife who spent her energy trying to 
“change her husband from a_hard-absorbed 
student into a skilled and easy society man. 
“It’s always the women who want to make 
over the men,” James Thayer had teased his 
wife. “Why did she marry him if she didn’t 
like him as he was?” 

“She didn’t know him as he was,” Annie 
Thayer replied. “She had the idea that if 
she loved him, he would be what she wanted. 
It’s just a blind and stupid sort of egotism 
on her part.” 

Lucia had listened, interested as she always 
was in what they said. And she had stored 
away in her young head the conviction that 
she would never be guilty of this particular 
form of egotism. Now, she wasn’t so sure. 

The quality that baffled her in Alden was 
his easy acceptance of life, his lack of ques- 
tioning, his willingness to go along with it, 
rather than any determination to shape it for 
himself. Looking at it squarely, she could 
see only-one reason for an attitude so for- 
eign to her own. He was fenced in by the 
Osgood wealth; he had never needed to ex- 
ert any other power than money. And since 
the money had come to him with no effort of 
his own, and his nature was naturally kind 
and gentle, he had not grown, nor built, nor 
strengthened his mind and his character 
against the obstacles and attacks brought to 
those who have less of money or less of kind- 
ness than Alden. He was incurably young. 
And then she rebelled against the word in- 
curably, and reminded herself that wisdom 
was not born, nor would it die with her fool- 
ish little observations and conclusions. 


ITH all the enthusiasm that relief from 

ennui by action can release, she flung her- 
self into the preparations for their leaving. 
She dismissed Rose; Kane, quite recovered 
and blissful beyond words, came from Eng- 
land to take up her duties again. Lucia in- 
dulged herself in a last orgy of shopping. 
More presents, carefully selected, more frocks, 
more shoes, more hats, more trinkets and 
bijoux for herself. For Zoé she selected the 
very last word in lingerie; but when it came 
to getting something for Quincy D., she was 
routed. What to give to a man who has 
everything?—and who has given you the 
money to buy it with, anyway! In the end 
she chose two strange things—an old bat- 
tered book of military tactics which had be- 
longed to Bonaparte, with his name scrawled 
therein—authentic, she was assured, beyond 








question; and another Napoleonic relic, a 
drum which had been carried by one of the 
Old Guard, a drum which may have beaten 
the rat-a-plan of victory at Austerlitz. If 
she wished, the gray-haired little gentleman 
who sold her the drum said, she could have 
the skin taken out at one end and use it for 
a waste-basket. Many American ladies did 
so, he assured her. But when she said sternly, 
“Tt would be a sacrilege,” his eyes lit with de- 
light, and he bowed her to the shop door with 
genuflections which even Prince Gadget’s 
slim waist could not have achieved. Lucia 
felt sure that Quincy D. would like the drum 
and the book—equally sure that he would 
not turn the drum into a waste-basket. 

It was, perhaps, absurd to buy furniture 
when she didn’t know how nor where she 
would live, but she could not resist four wal- 
nut chairs of the very best Louis Quinze, 
nor two foolish little bergéres with creamy 
frames and worn flame-colored velvet cush- 
ions. There was a desk of walnut, too, that 
she liked—but she did not take it. “I'll be 
back again; there’s no use being so grabby 
and greedy,” she consoled herself. 


Now that Kathleen had gone, Lucia 
breathed more easily, for ever since Lucia 
had slighted her party, Kathleen had gone 
out of her way to be rude in small matters 
impossible to notice without being undigni- 
fied. Fifi and Wally, too, were pleasant in 
their absence. Eddie and Calvert, the Law- 
tons, the Tod Overleys, the Trings, all had 
vanished to cooler places than Paris. There 
remained only the too-attentive, too-friendly 
Tommy, and Prince Gadget. Not until they 
entered the car for their tour did they lose 
these two, and Tommy had hinted valiantly 
to come with them. 

Yet once out of sight, Lucia forgot him, 
as they ran away to that part of France 
where there is no poverty, no ugliness, where 
the wide fields seem to drowse and dream 
only of abundance, of plenty. There were 
not many travelers, and at the inns French 
was the only tongue. They saw unforget- 
able things—a company of young soldiers in 
horizon blue at ease by the roadside, smok- 
ing, eying the big car with bold innocent eyes, 
tall gallant boys inclined to swagger. 

They stopped at the tower of Michael 
Montaigne, the wise and witty essayist who 
said, “Men are most apt to believe what they 
least understand.” And the ribbons of the 
rivers Dronne and Dordogne unrolled them- 
selves beatifically before the youthful way- 
farers, and the Garonne sang them its own 
majestic chant of swift deep water. It was 
hard to turn back to Paris and that one day 
with Rhoda Osgood, but they endured it. 
Alden’s mother intimated in her manner that 
Lucia was much improved, and her eyes lin- 
gered covetously on her former pearls, 
though she had acquired a new and more 
magnificent string. Lucia would have. liked 
to return them to her, for she could never 
find them more of a pleasure than a care. 
But to return them would, she knew, only 
annoy Rhoda..... 

They were to start for Cherbourg in the 
morning, when Alden made a suggestion. 

“T’d like to take Gadget with us, if you 
don’t mind,” he said. “He’s crazy to go to 
America, and he can’t afford it on his own. 
You know he’s very useful to me, Lucia, and 
can help me a lot.” 

“Gadget help you!” She thought she didn’t 
hear straight. “How in the world can Gad- 
get help you?” 

“With my tennis-game. You see, Lucia, 
since we’re going home, I thought I’d better 
settle down to something serious. And if I 
do train, there isn’t much doubt I’d have a 
chance to make the Davis cup team—or at 
least get pretty well up in the elimination 
finals. Gadget’s an expert—lI’ve improved 
more playing with him this summer thap 
you'd believe. He’s on his uppers, poor 
devil, and if we take him over he might easily 
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| get something to do—he can take on two or 


three others for tennis, or squash or racquets, 
because he’s good in all of them—I mean he 
knows them through and through, and can 
analyze them, and teach them—which lots 
of fellows who play well enough simply 
can’t. And Gadget would have a whale of 
a good time; at home everybody’d take him 
up. He might even marry an heiress.” 

Lucia made a shrewd guess at something 
which now, she realized, she had half-sus- 
pected all the time. “You've been paying 
him to play with you, haven’t you, Alden?” 

“Yes, of course. Tommy got him for me. 
I don’t think Tommy’ll like it so well if I 
take him over, but that doesn’t matter. 
Tommy gets his for everything he does, and 
though he’s useful, too, in his way, he’s not 
half so agreeable to have around as Gadget. 
Oh, I sha’n’t dump Tommy. There are al- 
ways plenty of things he can do for me.” 

Tommy, too! That was why he was al- 
ways at hand, taking so much trouble to find 
out Alden’s wishes, and gratify them, as a 
sort of unofficial secretary and court jester. 
Lucia felt that she must laugh. He had 
taken on the duty of making love to Alden’s 
wife along with everything else, offering his 
devotion as part of his job as entertainer. 

“You like Gadget, don’t you, Lucia? I 
wont take him if you don’t.” 

“Why, I like him all right; but he always 
seemed to me sort of dark and slickery, and 
not quite real—you know, the way he clicks 
his heels together and bows and kisses hands. 
Take him, of course, if you want him and 
think you need him.” 

“All right—that’s settled, then. You know, 


| it’s always been my greatest ambition to do 


some really good tennis-playing, and if I 
could make the Davis cup team—well, maybe 
I wouldn’t swell with pride!” 

“Your greatest ambition?” asked Lucia, 
again doubting her ears. 

Alden nodded. “It means the hardest kind 
of training, and work—but it’s worth it.” 

“But I thought you’d be in your father’s 


| office.” 


“I wouldn’t be able to give anything much 
time but tennis, for a while, anyway. My 
weakness is at the net. I’m a base-line 
player, naturally. I didn’t get started right. 


| I tell you, Lucia, if we ever have a boy of 
| our own, I’m going to see that he gets the 


proper form in whatever sport he likes, as 
soon as he can talk. Well, I’d better binge 
and tell Gadget he’s to come along. He’s all 
ready, just waiting the word.” 

This strange life she had entered at mar- 
riage Lucia had thought held no more sur- 
prises for her. She had imagined herself 
well within, and all about her open to her 
view. Now she began to suspect that she 
was no more than on the outskirts, and that 
amazing experiences still awaited her. Just 
to discover that Alden’s greatest ambition 
was to be a tennis champion—that he re- 
garded it as a life-work, a real vocation! 


Chapter Sixteen 


UINCY D. OSGOOD met them down 

the bay, with affectionate greetings, 
newspapers and two men who were to do 
nothing but look after their baggage. 

He looked at Lucia as critically as his wife 
had done, but differently. ‘Thank God, 
you've not changed!” was his comment. 

“Were you afraid I’d change?” she asked. 

“TI didn’t know. Time and again I’ve seen 
that staying over there too long does some- 
thing queer to people. I was glad when you 
decided to come back. Your idea, I take it.” 

“Alden wanted to come, too.” 

Quincy D.’s gaze became quizzically skep- 
tical, but he did not question. ‘“What’s this 
Rumanian prince lad you’ve brought along 
—what’s it for?” 

“He’s a good sort, really; everybody calls 
him Gadget. His name’s something like 
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Matthieu Fernando Georges Tretrepelescu. 
He’s going to help Alden in his training.” 

“And what, for God’s sake,” asked Quincy 
D., “is Alden going to train for? Heavy- 
weight, welter or light ?” 

Lucia struggled to keep her voice enthu- 
siastic. “He thinks he has a chance for the 
—_— cup team if he goes in for it prop- 
erly.” 

Quincy D. considered this im_ silence. 
“Zoé'll be waiting for you on the pier,” he 
said. “She came up from Southampton this 
morning.” And then he added, irrelevantly, 
but urgently: “Alden’s been a pretty good 
boy, hasn’t he? You—you're still fond of 
him, aren’t you?” 

“He’s been wonderful. And I love him 
dearly.” No need to struggle for enthusiasm 
now. She meant this. 

“Then,” said Quincy D., relaxing, “‘every- 
thing’s all right.” 

In that quiet bit of conversation Lucia es- 
tablished a perfect understanding with her 
father-in-law. They spoke the same lan- 
guage, on the same plane. They belonged to 
one another by a tie far more potent than 
blood. 

Zoé sprang at them, shouting: “Gorgeous 
to see you! You must both come straight 
down to Southampton. Dad made me drag 
Cousin Caroline along for a chaperon, but 
she plays auction all day and all night, and 
I never see her, so it’s a perfect arrange- 
ment.” 

“You wrote us all that in one of your 
two letters,” said Alden. 

“Lucia, you’ve done nothing to improve 
his manners to his loving sister. Oh, who's 
the lovely brunette male hanging around?” 

Alden beckoned to Gadget, and introduced 
him. He clicked his heels, and kissed Zoé's 
hand with great effect. “You wind him up 
to do that whenever he speaks to a girl,” 
said Zoé. “You must bring him along to 
Southampton. We haven't had a prince this 
season, only a couple of mean little baronets 
and a count. A prince will be a gift of 
God.” 

“He’s here to coach my tennis,” said Al- 
den. “I’m going in for the big matches.” 

“You are! Oh, Aldy, how perfectly swell! 
That'll be gorgeous!” 

Lucia glanced at Zoé sharply, but could de- 
tect no irony in her remark. Evidently she 
saw nothing lacking in a life devoted to ten- 


nis. 

They left Prince Gadget at a hotel on 
Park Avenue, and went on uptown. New 
York was hotter than Paris, but a kind breeze 
had driven away all humidity. 

“There isn’t a soul left in town just now,” 
said Zoé. “You will come right down to 
Southampton, wont you?” 

Alden looked at Lucia. “We might as well, 
I suppose,” he said. “As Zoé says, there’s 
no one in town.” 

“Only about seven million working-peo- 
ple,” remarked Quincy D. “Outside of them 
the town’s utterly vacant.” 

“T think,” hesitated Lucia, “that I’d like to 
go home for a few days first. I want to see 
Father and Mother. But you can go on to 
Southampton, Alden—no reason why you 
shouldn’t.” 

“Would you rather go alone?” 

“No, but it wont be very exciting for you. 
Why don’t I go, tomorrow perhaps, or the 
day after, and you come after me at the end 
of the week?” 

“I’ve been to see your father and mother 
twice since you've been away,” said Quincy 
D. “Had a good time, too. Mrs. Osgood 
let me dry the dishes.” 

“Riotous pleasure,” said Lucia. 
she fed you waffles, too.” 

“Say—did she! I put on two pounds in 
two days! Your mother’s a very fine lady, 
Lucia.” 

They had reached the towering steps of the 
apartment hotel where the Osgoods lived. 
“Your floor is all ready for you, children,” 


“Tll bet 
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said Quincy D. “The twentieth, over my 
head. If you don’t find things as you want 
them, call the management and they'll be 
changed.” 


HEY were bowed in, and up, by servants 
and two assistant managers, and the man- 
ager himself, a meek-faced, middle-aged 
Swiss. Quincy D. got off at the nineteenth 
floor. “Come down and lunch with me,” he 
said. “I’m taking a day off from the office.” 
“You'll be down there this afternoon,” said 
06. 

“Oh, maybe a little while. But I’ve been 
out all morning.” 

Lucia wandered through room after room 
of her new home. “I need a map,” she said. 
“I could get lost here and never be found 
again.” It was endless: halls, reception-rooms, 
big drawing-room, small drawing-room, li- 
brary, music-room, billiard-room, dining- 
room, breakfast-room, bedrooms, dressing- 
rooms, servants’ rooms. One side opened out 
on a wide set-back which made an out- 
door living-room with awnings, seats and 
tables, flowers, plants, a fountain—a hanging 
garden high above the city. 

Hap appeared, and Kane, and trunks and 
bags and boxes. And Lucia herself unpacked 
and took into the dining-room the four sil- 
ver shells Alden had bought for her in Salis- 
bury. “I am beginning housekeeping,” she 
told him. “The individual home-like touch, 
they say, is everything.” 

Presently they went down to lunch with 
Quincy D. “Do you like it?” he asked her, 
meaning the apartment. 

“I haven’t had time to take in the details,” 
said Lucia, “but en masse it’s gorgeous, to 
use Zoé’s favorite adjective.” 

“You look it over and make any changes 
you want. It’s to be as you like it.” 

“I might add a waffle-iron!” 

Quincy D. laughed and patted her shoul- 
der. “Don’t pamper me.’ 

Alden and Zoé had gossip to exchange. The 
London parties, news of Noel and Irene, 
stories of Paris, could not, however, get much 
chance to be heard against Zoé’s constant 
chatter of Southampton. Quincy D. and Lu- 
cia listened, and she was struck with his 
loneliness and detachment and his philosophic 
acceptance of both conditions. 

She looked about her. Quincy D. had, it 
appeared, a taste for the Georgian style, and 
his apartment interior might have been lifted 
direct from some of the English country- 
houses she had seen. 

“Dad’s had some swell battles with the 
decorators over your apartment, believe me,” 
said Zoé. ‘What are we going to do this aft- 
ernoon? There’s a ball game at the Sta- 
dium.” 

“Never still a minute,” said Quincy D. 
“Has to be doing something or preferably 
watching somebody else do something. Never 
reads, never thinks, never listens.” 

“Why, Father, don’t you love your 
che-ild?” cried Zoé. She did not wait for his 
answer. “Let’s get the cutie Prince and go 
to the ball game—he’s never seen a game. 
Tell Hap to telephone for a box, Alden.” 

“T don’t want to go,” said Lucia. “I must 
telephone home, and see my trunks unpacked, 
and acclimatize Kane. I might even rest a 
little, since we got up so early on the ship 
this morning.” 

“You must be tired,” said Quincy D. 
“Now, Lucia, do exactly what you want to 
do, for everybody else here does.” 

But before he left, Alden came into her 
room and kissed her. “Wish you were go- 
ing,” he said. “I like things best when you're 
along. Lucia, it’s fine to be home, isn’t it? 
We're going to be most awfully happy, and 
have a ripping time, aren’t we?” 

She could only put her arms around him 
and hold him tight to try to bridge across 
her secret solitude, her division from him. 

“Oh, Alden, darling, we are happy, we do 
have a ripping time,” she said. “Now run 





along to the ball game, and hurry back to me | 
as soon as it’s over.’ 

After he had gone, she telephoned to her 
father and mother, told them she was com- 
ing. They sounded near, reassuring. After 
that she prowled about the apartment, trying 
to get used to it, to learn its halls and cor- 
ridors, and where the lights switched on 
and off. Kane, she found, needed no help. 
She had selected one of the servants’ rooms, 
and instructed by Hap as to how to procure 
her meals from the hotel kitchen, she had 
lunched well, and was busy with unpacking, 
pressing and arranging, in a perfect twitter 
over the many conveniences. “Never ’ave I 
seen—” began her every remark. 

Lucia discovered that beside Kane and 
Hap, there were two other servants in the 
apartment, a man and a maid who answered 
bell and telephone and served food ordered 
from downstairs, but apparently did nothing 
more. All other service came from the ho- 
tel, and was invisible save in the early hours, 
or when specially summoned. 

Quincy D. had evidently battled with the 
decorators over the apartment to good pur- 
pose. They had done a good job, supremely 
luxurious without money sticking out all over 
it. The one great ostentation was a pair of 
magnificent tapestries in the big drawing- 
room, but there was space and proper plac- 
ing and lighting for them, so they were as- 
similated. Still, they were breath-taking. And 
Lucia’s bathroom—pale green marble, little 
gold dolphin faucets, crystal and gold bot- 
tles, mirror ceiling—made her want to laugh. 

She looked at everything with a grow- 
ing sense of missing something important. 
What was it—what could it be? At last she 
realized—there was no kitchen! Oh, yes, a 
serving-pantry, a refrigerator, a store of spe- 
cial china, silver and glass—but no honest- 
to-goodness stove-and-sink and pot-and-pan, 
dish-cloth, tea-towel kitchen! To be sure, 
there wasn’t the least need of one. The hotel 
sent up anything, at any time, at its proper 
coldness or hotness, and all touched by the 
magic of a chef supreme in the realms below 
—but still the kitchen’s absence made Lucia 
feel queer. “I suppose I'll never have to 
bother over the price of lamb-chops, or won- 
der if the grocer has sent the spinach,” she 
thought. “I'll order from the menu, not the 
market.” 

It seemed curiously senseless that two 
healthy young human beings should live with 
such a wealth of inanimate things about 
them, when they had no need of a tenth of 
them, when they had not earned, no, nor 
even chosen them. Alden was, she knew, cal- 
loused by use to such an environment; he 
slid along on the top of it, made no effort to 
possess it with his mind. Trust Alden for not 
knowing what the tapestries were, nor who 
painted the pictures, nor what, even, was the 
wood of the paneling, the weave of the rug. 
A horrible simile occurred to Lucia—Alden 
and Zoé lived as stupidly, as uncomprehend- 
ingly as pet dogs in satin-lined baskets! And 
she, Lucia, must become a pet dog, too. She 
shrugged her shoulders and tried to laugh 
away this fancy, to call it morbidness; and to 
her intense surprise, found herself standing 
before one of the tapestries and crying, hard. 
Tears streamed down her face. She could 
not remember when she had cried like this 
before. “It is too much—I can’t stand it!” 
she was sobbing aloud. “I can’t stand it— 


yp? 


it’s too much! 


Chapter Seventeen 


UCIA did not go home in the limousine 

Quincy D. had provided for her own spe- 
cial use. The train would be quicker, she 
said, and anyway Alden would come for her 
in a car. The truth was—and she felt 
Quincy D. suspected it—she wanted to go 
home in the way she had gone before her 
marriage the few times when she had gone 
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traveling. Her father and mother, Jimba and 
Arthur met her at the station; and when she 
saw them all,—Arthur had a mustdche, and 
Jimba had grown at least an inch,—she 
threw herself at them with complete surren- 
der. Once again she was with her own peo- 
ple, her own kind, who talked and thought 
as she did, who had the same aims and ambi- 
tions and ideals. It was, in this, far more than 
a mere home-coming. 

And yet the house seemed little, oddly lit- 
tle, and very shabby. Annie Thayer’s handi- 
craft was more than ever makeshift—‘ Just 
think, Lucia, I’ve taken up weaving. I’m do- 
ing a whole set of over-curtains for the liv- 
ing-room!” And the gifts Lucia had sent 
from the other side stood about a little un- 
comfortably, as if they didn’t quite belong, 
and knew it. In her own room Lucia looked 
about her with amusement. The one Kane 
had in the new apartment was three times as 
big, and far better furnished. 

But all this made no difference. Her fa- 
ther—he might be shabby, but oh, he was 
distinguished! And her mother— “Darling,” 
said Lucia, “I’ve brought you a string of 
carved amber that’ll be so becoming to you!” 

Annie Thayer held tight to her daughter’s 
hand and said nothing—only looked with 
beaming, anxious love. 

“That was a swell sweater you sent me, 
Luce,” said Jimba. 

“You look pretty snifty, Sis, 
Paris get-up,” added Arthur. 

“How’s Alden?” asked the Professor, re- 
membering his son-in-law, as none of the 
others had. 

And then they all began babbling happily 
at once. The campus gossip, the faculty 
news, the town—‘“Alma Carpenter’s engaged 
to a man from San Francisco,” said Arthur. 
And Lucia told of London, Paris, the Bra- 
vierres, the apartment, the welcome Quincy 
D. had given them. 

“He tells me I can have a salary of thirty 
thousand a year as head of personnel in one 
of his companies, if I'll take it,” said James 
Thayer, laughing. 

“But you wouldn’t take it, Father—you 
wouldn’t think of taking it,” said Lucia with 
sudden alarm. 

“My dear child—do you think I've lost my 
sense of humor?” 

“Your ex-boy- friend Jerry Mahaffy’s back 
for his senior year. He’s writing lots of 
poetry these days, Luce,’ said Jimba. 

“T’d like to see him—I wonder if he’s 
changed much in these thousand years.” 

“What d’you mean, these thousand years?” 
Jimba was blank. 

But her father understood. “It has been 
a thousand years, hasn’t it, daughter?” 


in all the 


HE day after her arrival, Arthur left for 
Yale and Jimba for his prep school. Lucia 
was left alone with her parents. 

The routine of the home life was just the 
same. Lucia dropped into it as a swimmer 
might dip into a familiar tide. It was so 
good to do something with her hands besides 
have them manicured. She made up beds; 
she dusted; she baked a raisin cake; she 
washed dishes; she even tinkered with her 
mother’s new loom, though Annie Thayer 
didn’t encourage that. “Do be careful,” she 
urged; “a loom’s so fussy! This one cost 
so much, I don’t want the added expense of 
repairs.” 

“Tf I break it, I'll buy you another,” Lucia 
started to say. Then she held her tongue. 
She couldn’t wave her fat pocketbook in 
her mother’s face! 

There was a freedom about dressing her- 
self, drawing her own bath, getting out her 
shoes and stockings and hats. Kane, though 
devoted and expert, was a drag on the spirit. 
Lucia flung her clothes about and found a 
wicked satisfaction in it. 

People came to see her—faculty wives, old 
friends—largely, she discovered, in the spirit 
of investigation. She was a curiosity. They 
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looked her over inch by inch, stared at her 
frock and rings, and were rather subdued 
and respectful with her. Even the wife of 
the president—but that good lady had a mo- 
tive, or several of them. The gymnasium 
lacked special equipment—and there was a 
crying need for a new dormitory for the girl 
students, and the electric light plant was inad- 
equate—and there were so many applicants 
for help from the Students Loan Fund! Lucia 
remembered how Mrs. President had been 
rather snubby and superior with Annie 
Thayer, as a mark of resentment for James 
Thayer’s great influence on the undergrad- 
ates. It gave James and Annie Thayer’s 
daughter a certain satisfaction to appear 
wholly unaware of the attempt to placate and 
to charm her into college benefactions. “The 
Osgood money certainly worked wonders on 
her disposition,” said Lucia bitterly to her 
mother, when Mrs. President had departed 
after a gushingly affectionate good-by. 

“She’s not the only one,” replied Annie 
Thayer. “My dear, you'd laugh.” 

“I wouldn't laugh,” cried Lucia. “I hate 
it. Oh, Mother, when I think how I used to 
loathe being poor, and long for money; and 
now, when I’ve got it—” 

She paused and went on in a lower key. 
“But I know perfectly well that if I were 
still poor, I'd long for money just the same. 
Human nature’s never satisfied with its own 
state, is it? We always want something dif- 
ferent—everyone, that is, except Father.” 

“How do you know that?” asked her 
mother. 

“Well, I know it. 
traordinary man.” 

“Your father,” said Annie Thayer, “is the 
best and finest man in the world. He is free 
of all pettiness, of all selfishness, of all con- 
ceit, of all meanness. He is a free soul.” 

“Yes,” said Lucia, “but he can't find his 
dress ties. Mother, I wish I were a free soul. 
I'm not. I’m a perfect riot of half-baked 
wants and wishes and not-wants and denials. 
I’m unsatisfied and I’m terribly satisfied, all 
at the same time.” 

“You're young,” said Annie Thayer. “And 
you're like me. Don't think about yourself 
so much. Maybe you'll be more like your 
father, then.” 

“Maybe,” said Lucia. 
she would be. 

Alma Carpenter came to see her, and was 
almost as respectful as the faculty ladies. 
Lucia wondered why, but through a chance 
word discovered the reason. “You know 
I'm engaged,” said Alma. “Frank Dudley— 
he’s in San Francisco now, but he comes 
from an old Southern family. Odd, isn’t it— 
he’s a business associate of your father-in- 
law, Mr. Quincy D. Osgood.” 

“Associated how ?” asked Lucia. 

And presently she divined that Frank Dud- 
ley was manager of the San Francisco branch 
of one of the Osgood companies. It made 
Lucia want to laugh. Quincy D. was Alma’s 
fiancé’s big boss. No wonder Alma was honey- 
sweet—no, money-sweet, thought Lucia. 


But Father's a very ex- 


But she didn’t think 


NLY Jerry was unchanged. Lucia did 
not see him until she had been at home 

three days, and then in the afternoon he came 
barging across the campus and into the liv- 
ing-room in his old manner. “I never knew 
you were here until five minutes ago,” he 
said. “Let me look at you! How’s the only 
girl I ever loved, the one who threw me 
down—and broke my well-known heart! 
Why, Lucia, you're prettier than ever. I al- 
ways said you were pretty enough to eat. 
Now—gosh! I’m speechless !" , 

“T hadn’t noticed it,” said Lucia, laughing. 

“There you go—every word a wallop in 
the jaw! How does it feel to be rich and 
grand, Mrs. Osgood ?” 

“Tt feels rich and grand. How’s the poetry 
market, Mr. Mahaffy ?” 

“Looking up. I only wish sonnets had 
more than fourteen lines.” 
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“Why?” asked Lucia. 
“Because I get a dollar a line for em.” 
“You must try,” said Lucia solemnly, “to 
write at least twenty a week.” 

There was no barrier between them. They 
chaffed each other as foolishly, as absurdly, 
as ever. Jerry sat on the sofa with one of 
his long legs hugged up in his arms, his body 
bent forward, his dark eager face turned to- 
ward her, and Lucia faced him, curled infor- 
mally in the big old armchair. She told him 
about the Mistral causerie, and he was green 
with envy. He brought out a half-finished 
verse from his pocket and read it to her, and 
she criticized the meter. There were some 
new books of poetry she must read, he said, 
and she wrote down the list while he quoted 
lines that had struck his fancy. They talked 
more books, and undergraduate scandal. 


UT there was no secret malice or scoring- 

off in Jerry’s chatter about people as 
there was in Tommy Driscoll’s, and Kath- 
leen’s and Fifi’s. Lucia was sorry when he 
left, but she felt more gay, more genuinely 
high- spirited, than she had for a long time. 
He wasn’t a bit in love with her now, but 
he was just as fond of her, and that made it 
all easy and natural between them. 

In another twenty-four hours Alden would 
be coming for her. He had been telegraph- 
ing and telephoning impatiently that South- 
ampton was no good without her, that he 
was finding everything dull and flat. “And 
I dare say you're having a rotten time too,” 
he added sympathetically. 

“I miss you,” Lucia answered, “but it’s 
great to be home.” She did not want to 
leave—no, she did not. To go to Southamp- 
ton meant ever so many new people to meet, 
and ever so little to do. She remembered 
Cousin Caroline Whitaker was there—she’d 
have to ask Cousin Caroline to teach her 
contract and auction. James Thayer, with 
his power to divine the moods of young peo- 
ple, watched her, and drew down his brows. 
He knew fairly well what was going on in- 
side her head, but since she did not tell him, 
he could not talk with her about it, and he 
was proud of her reserve. Still, here was his 
own much-loved daughter, as unadjusted, as 
astray as the last little sad freshman who had 
climbed up the stairs to his study. He must 
make some move, apparently unpremeditated, 
to help her. 

“You've got to keep up your French, 
young woman,” he said at supper. . “I'd like. 
to see you do some translations. How about 
one of Bravierre’s essays? It would be a 
graceful compliment, after their kindnesses 
to you.” 

He was amazed at the sudden fervent qual- 
ity of her reply. “Oh, Father, d’you think I 
could? D’you really think I could do it ade- 
quately ?” 

“TI don’t know—I’m sure you couldn’t do 
it without some hard work. But you've 
plenty of time for that. I’d like to see you 
try it.” 

“But I'd adore it. It would give me some- 
thing to keep my mind off myself. I've got 
too much time on my hands—” She paused. 
No, she wouldn’t tell them, she must not. 
She couldn’t tell them without being disloyal 
to Alden and to Quincy D. 

Her father went on: “If you did a good 
job, you might find a publisher for it. Take 
some of the lighter things—you don’t know 
enough of the vocabulary of academic philos- 
ophy to do the others well—but a half-dozen 
or so of the lighter ones: ‘A Substitute for 
Thought,’ ‘The Truth of Lies,’ ‘Chantecler 
Gaulois, at His Most Shrill’—they’d be in 
your grasp. And they’d make a very amus- 
ing little book. You’d have to get Bra- 
vierre’s permission, you know.” 

“I’d adore doing it,” said Lucia solemnly. 
She jumped up and hugged her father tight. 
“You are, you really are, what Mother says 
you are.” 
“And what is that?” asked James Thayer, 








accustomed way. 
“The best and finest man in the world who 
can’t find his dress ties.” 
And in their mutual laughter James Thayer 
knew with thankfulness that Lucia was her- 
self again. 
“She can’t live and not use her brain,” he 
told Annie Thayer afterward. “Nobody can, 
who’s got any.” 
“I don’t think Alden’s got much,” said 
Annie Thayer. “He'll never be the man his 


father is. But he’s a dear boy—and she’s 
awfully in love with him. I hope it keeps 
u ed 


“His lack of brains wont prevent its con- 
oat Brains have so little to do with 
ove 

They observed Lucia anxiously the next 
day when Alden arrived. Yes, she loved 
him, no doubt of that, and he loved her; 
there was genuine rapture in their greeting. 
Yet his coming spoiled the family serenity. 
Lucia knew that he found the house pathet- 
ically uncomfortable, that there was nothing |}, 
for him to do, and that he was fretting to 
get back to his tennis. So she packed 
quickly, and they left. On the road to the 
city Lucia reflected with satisfaction that she 
had kept from her parents the one great am- 
bition which was animating Alden. They 
wouldn’t have understood. 

She looked at Alden adoringly; it was glo- 
rious to be with him again—he was as 
as lovable as he had ever been. And = 
didn’t mind a bit going to Southampton now, 
because she'd surely have plenty of time to 
begin her work of translating the Bravierre 
essays while he was busy with Gadget at the 
courts. She wondered if, after all, there was 
any real superiority in translating a few 
French essays of the lighter sort over trying 
for the amateur tennis championship. They 
were both wholly superfluous occupations. 


Chapter Eighteen 


T was the end of the season at Southamp- 

ton, everyone kept telling Lucia; and she 
wondered if it could possibly have been any 
brighter, gayer, noisier, or busier at its height. 
A few people, those who took a special in- 
terest in getting sons and daughters started 
off to their various schools, had closed their 
houses and gone, but the September sun was 
blandishingly golden, and the September sea 
beguilingly warm. and blue, and there was 
“nothing going on in town, positively noth- 
ing, my dear,” so many people stayed on, 
and were augmented by those who had just 
come back from the other side, and a few 
more who had been bored or chilled with 
Canada and Maine, and a few more who had 
done their dismal duty at Newport among 
the fossils and now wanted to speed up, with 
all controls off, for a few weeks before they 
went on to Hot Springs for the cure, or Mil- 
brook for the hunting, or Tuxedo to visit rel- 
atives they dared not elude, or Asheville for 
golf. When, and where, Lucia kept wonder- 
ing, did they really live? For by this time 
she was learning by heart the merry-go- 
round— Newport or Southampton, New 
York, Hot Springs, Aiken, Asheville, Palm 
Beach, Havana, Paris, the Riviera, the Lido— 
though the Lido, she was told, was now too 
sobbingly awful—and all the way back again, 
with individual variations, and such distrac- 
tions as the races, hunting, golf, tennis, foot- 
ball and an occasional championship bout 
might offer. 

The Osgood house was always full of peo- 
ple. If the younger crowd was not there, a 
group of Cousin Caroline’s familiars were 
gathered around the card-tables. Cousin 
Caroline was three thousand ahead on the 
season, and “little enough, considering the 
stakes,” she grumbled. Lucia gave up her 
project of asking Cousin Caroline to teach 
her; the old girl sat on Olympian heights of 





pulling her cheek down to his in their old 
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look, much less try to scale. And Lucia was 
having a fairly good time of her own. She 
couldn’t remember anyone’s last name, but it 
didn’t matter. She swam and she danced and 
she lunched and danced and tea-ed and 
danced and dined and danced again, and she 
had a couple of heavy suitors, Gene Tressidar 
and Hovey Blackman, both of whom were 
perfectly harmless, but fairly amusing. 

When Gadget and Alden were tennising, 
with that serious regularity which made Lucia 
want to giggle, she took her books and her 
paper and her pen and hid in her own room 
and worked on her translation. Amazing, 
how good it made her feel to do this! She 
had no more inexplicable crying fits. Her 
work balanced up the emptiness of the talk, 
the irresponsibility of the diversions. She 
liked everyone and everything better for it— 
everyone, that is, but Prince Gadget. He 
was living in the house with them, and 
though he clicked and bowed and kissed the 
hand as trickily as ever, this close contact 
with him didn’t exactly please Lucia. 

“He’s a perfect wow—everybody’s mad 
about him,” Zoé told Lucia. “If you knew 
the women who've tried to drag him away 
from me—from us, I mean! And he is a 
darling! The way his white teeth shine out 
in that absolutely mahogany-tanned face of 
his—isn’t it too fascinating? And he says the 
sweetest things. Did you know he was re- 
lated to the poor Czar, Lucia?” 

“No, I didn’t, and I don’t believe he is.” 

“Tt’s a swell line, though, isn’t it? Every- 
body eats it up.” 

“T don’t see that being kin to the Czar is 
so much these days.” 

“Why, Lucia, don’t you like him? I think 
he’s sweet.” 

“T suppose he’s all right,” said Lucia 
grudgingly. “He just seems to me the per- 
fect lizard—he’s so tall and thin and dark and 
slick-haired and puts on such heavy manners. 
And he’s such a bonehead.” 

“He may be awfully brilliant in Rumanian. 
It’s his English that’s poor.” 

Lucia relented. She knew nothing bad 
against Gadget. “Oh, well, maybe. He and I 
just don’t click, that’s all. If he told me the 
most thrilling thing I ever heard it would 
bore me to tears.” 

“Lucia—you’re screaming!” Zoé hesitated, 
then went on: “Well, Gadget and I click all 
right. He doesn’t bore me. I get a thrill 
whenever he looks at me.” 


ONSIDERING this remark later, Lucia 
said to Alden: “You don’t think Gad- 
get’s making love to Zoé, do you?” 

Alden hooted at the idea. “He knows we 
wouldn’t stand for anything like that. He’d 
lose his happy home in a second if I imag- 
ined—besides, Zoé’d never—he’s ten years or 
more older than she is—and he hasn’t a 
penny—and he—why, you’ve only to look at 
Zoé and see that she isn’t the soppy, romantic 
kind.” 

No, Zoé’s rosy curves and jolly snub fea- 
tures weren’t romantic. Lucia knew that. 
But then, on the other hand, they were no 
warrant that she didn’t have all sorts of ro- 
mantic thoughts and fancies. Zoé was a good 
bit of a child, mentally and emotionally, un- 
der her surface sophistication, Lucia had not- 
ed; and Gadget might seem to her fascinat- 
ing and mysterious, with his title, and his 
smile, and his bows, and his dark sensual 
eyes, and his heavy flattery. Lucia deter- 
mined that she would keep an eye on him— 
and when she got back to town, if Zoé was 
still rapturous about him, she’d speak to 
Quincy D. In the meantime, no use start- 
ing anything. 

She was, she discovered, finding a real 
friend or two here and there amongst the 
noisy nervous restlessness. They were not all 
just tin and paint and gabble. There was 
Tilly Barton, who had an opera voice and 
opera ambition, but not quite enough con- 
centration and backbone. to go through the 
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hard work and discipline. Lucia liked her 
and liked hearing her sing; and almost as 
good was her talk about music. 

Besides Tilly there was Eleanor Devlin, who 

had done one rather promising novel, and was 
at work on another. She was a supreme 
egotist, but with few illusions, a paradox 
which Lucia found perpetually interesting. 
They sat in the same beach cabin after their 
morning dips, and had long, amazing conver- 
sations. 
_ “Most of the people here are cases of adult 
infantilism,” said Eleanor loftily. “Words of 
one syllable, all that sort of thing. How I 
happened to be born in my family I 
can’t imagine—sometimes I suspect Mother’s 
morals. Now you, of course, are different— 
your parents evidently have brains. Mais, 
que diable faites-vous dans cette galére? 
What are you going to do? What line are 
you going to take?” 

“What would you suggest?” asked Lucia, 
much diverted., 

“Oh, stick to your literature, on the side. 
And then, charities and good works, of 
course. You've a natural bent that way.” 

“But I don’t know where to begin.” 

“Once you get back to town, you'll be 
overwhelmed with places to begin. All the 
women with causes will be after you. Some 
of them will simply want a subscription; 
others will want your name as well as your 
money, and two or three will let you do some 
of the work. But most women who have 
a pet charity are as jealous of it as they are 
of their lovers—they want it all to them- 
selves.” 

“I'd like to do something useful. 
this getting everything for nothing.” 

“You're young and idealistic.” 

“What,” asked Lucia, “is an ideal?” 

“An ideal is an unpragmatic theory or idea. 
Oh, I must remember that and put it in my 
book. That’s really good, Lucia.” 

“But it’s not true.” 

“What does that matter?” 

Something else Eleanor said was of more 
importance. She reawakened Lucia’s doubts 
concerning Gadget. 

“How long is the tame Prince staying?” 
asked Eleanor. 

“Indefinitely. 
know.” 

“Unless you want him as a brother-in-law, 
you’d better get rid of him. Everyone's talk- 
ing. Of course, he’s a prince. Maybe Zoé 
thinks she’ll go Irene one better in title. She 
couldn’t go her one worse in husbands. Noel 
Trevor is a louse.” 

After this Lucia spoke to Alden again, but 
he wouldn’t listen. “My dear girl, people are 
always talking, always getting up wild stories. 
I’ve seen nothing. Have you?” 

“He hangs round her a lot.” 

“But he hangs round you; he hangs round 
Cousin Caroline; he’s a born hanger-round! 
Now, don’t let it bother you. We'll all be 
going back to town in another week, and he'll 
be out of the house, and that will be that. 
You don’t realize what a hard-boiled little 
egg Zoé is. She wants to give Gadget a run, 
maybe, but she can take care of herself, be- 
lieve me.” 

So once more Lucia let the matter rest. 
This was Alden’s world, Alden’s sister. He 
must know what he was talking about. And 
yet she was distinctly uneasy. Cousin Car- 
oline was about as much of a chaperon 
for Zoé as a glass of milk. 


I hate 


He’s Alden’s trainer, you 


ACK to town they went at last, with 

Lucia keeping what watch she could on 
Zoé. It wasn’t much. Zoé’s course was 
much too fast and too free to give her. more 
than the most casual surveillance. Lucia dis- 
covered that Gadget’s being out of the house 
was a relief to herself, but made it easy for 
Zoé to see him unobserved. Zoé, in her own 
suite of rooms, was ostensibly under her 
father’s roof, but they might almost as well 
have lived at separate poles. 
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Quincy D. was glad to see them back. He 
wanted to increase Lucia’s allowance, but she 
would not permit it. “I have too much 
now,” she said. She wondered if she ought 
to speak to him of Zoé and Gadget, but de- 
cided it was best to wait a little. 

“Well, if you get in.a jam let me know. 
It’s always waiting for you. How’s Alden 
getting on with his tennis?” 

“Awfully well. Is he going to work in 
your office this winter?” 

Quincy D. pulled a funny mouth. “If he 
wants to. But I dare say he'll find plenty 
to do without that.” 

She could not say any more, and she soon 
saw that he was right. Alden lived a life of 
the busiest and most absorbing idleness. 
Tommy Driscoll was back, and full of sugges- 
tions. He kept insisting that Alden was 
training too hard. “You’ll go stale,” he 
warned him. “You'll be all shot before the 
winter’s half over. Take things easier now, 
and in the early spring, hop to it. That’s the 
dope.” 

His aim was to get rid of Gadget, though 
he never mentioned that, but when he had re- 
peated his advice a sufficient number of times, 
Alden began to wonder if he might be right. 
“Maybe I will go stale,” he told Lucia. “And 
after the way I’ve slaved, and stayed off 
liquor, and kept out of late parties, I cer- 
tainly would be sore if I did. Suppose you 
and I go off somewhere, motor up through 
the Berkshires, maybe, and that'll give us 
both a little rest.” 

“We need one,” Lucia began, and then re- 
lented. She couldn’t be sarcastic or critical 
with Alden. “I'd like to go,” she said. “Well, 
darling and dear, when do we start?” 

“Tomorrow morning if you like.” 

“I like.” 


HE did like, very much, the chance to go 

off alone with Alden. They took his own 
little car and little luggage, and he drove. 
For two sunny October weeks they drifted 
about New England, looking at the autumn 
foliage, playing a game of choosing houses to 
live in, which wasn’t a very safe game to 
play, because every house Lucia chose Alden 
insisted on buying forthwith. She might 
have come back with parcels of real estate 
dotted over five States, but she quickly 
learned to temper her enthusiasm. Not until 
the nights began to be sharp with frost and 
the red and gold of the leaves turned brown 
did they set their faces homeward. 

Lucia had not been in the apartment an 
hour when Zoé came in. “I want to see 
you,” she said. “I’ve got to talk to some- 
body, and Cousin Caroline’s an old boob, 
and I don’t dare go to Alden or Dad.” 

Lucia nodded to Kane to leave them alone. 
“What’s the matter—need some money ?” she 
asked. It wasn’t the first time Zoé had 
borrowed. 

“No. I’m not broke. Lucia—” She 
walked back and forth twisting her hands; 
her round face was pulled into long fright- 
ened lines. “Lucia—I’ve been such a fool!” 

“What is it? You can tell me. What’s the 
matter, Zoé?” 

“It’s just this. Gadget—Gadget’s got to 
marry me—right away.” 

“Zoé—do you mean—” 

She nodded her head. “Yes, I do. Oh, 
damn! Isn’t it too rotten! And the way 
other girls go on and nothing ever happens—” 

“But Zoé—you can’t marry him! He’s got 
a little title, of course, but he’s nothing; he’s 
a snake, he’s a—” 

“You can’t tell me anything about him! 
But he’s got to marry me. And Lucia—here’s 
the trouble. He says he wont do it unless 
Dad gives him a half-million dollars for him- 
self, outright.” 


With ever-growing power this ex- 
ceptional novel reaches even more 
interesting situations. The next 
installment will appear in our 
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forthcoming December issue. 
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FREE WIVES 
(Continued from page 63) 


and.assuredly they are more devoted to their 
young. The male pigeon, which often dies 
after the death of its mate, might afford a 
lesson in fidelity. In Africa I have seen the 
mother chimpanzee fight unto death for her 
young, and in their solicitude and maternal 
faithfulness they seem to have a higher idea 
than your divorcées. It seems just horrible!” 

I have been in families where I have ac- 
tually found children at a loss to tell who 
their real father or mother was—mixed-up 
arrangements in which the child mind is pa- 
thetically perplexed because one brother may 
have a different father, and a sister another 
mother, and where the mother may be called 
by two or three different names. 

A very brilliant woman I know married a 
financier who had two little daughters by a 
first wife whom he divorced. Delicia dabbled 
in art, talked loftily of her “career,” used 
her maiden name as a sign of her professional 
independence and, of course, maintained her 
right to live her own life quite free of her 
husband and home ties. By her first husband 
she had one child. She established a salon, 
cultivating a motley group of bohemian ex- 
tremists who indulged in long hair and long 
talk, and who achieved only impressionistic 
daubs @ la Matisse and verse @ Ja the author 
of “Ulysses.” Their inspiring romances were 
as casual and exalted as those of the poultry 
yard. Delicia soon became bored with her 
conservative husband. Agreeably he allowed 
her a divorce and gave her a handsome settle- 
ment. 

Little Jack, her son, was disconsolate over 
the loss of his two stepsisters, whom the hus- 
band took with him and put in charge of an 
aunt. In a year Delicia married an artist of 
some repute, from whom she separated be- 
fore the birth of a daughter. 


NCE a month Delicia’s first husband 

comes to visit little Jack, bringing gifts 
for both children. Little Millicent has de- 
veloped an inordinate affection for Jack’s 
father, whom she also calls, with Jack, 
“Papa.” With Jack she sits on the arm of a 
chair while he tells children’s stories to them. 
Occasionally he brings to see Jack his daugh- 
ters by his first wife, who still call Delicia 
“Mother.” 

Very rarely, when he is in America, Deli- 
cia’s last husband pays a brief call. He is also 
“Father” to Jack and Millicent. Of the two 
men the little girl loves Jack’s father more. 
The artist is a handsome, conceited, self-cen- 
tered egotist, with no fondness for children. 
The older man is naturally paternal, generous 
and kind. 

Little Millicent is now about nine, a beau- 
tiful and precocious child, and her mind 
flounders pathetically in that anomalous do- 
mestic situation. She visits me sometimes. 

“We have three names in our family,” she 
observed wistfully to me one day, “and some- 
times people call us by one name and then 
another. Why’s that? Sometimes they call 
Mamma Miss Smith, and sometimes Mrs. 
Jones and sometimes Mrs. Carter. And then 
we have two fathers. There’s Father Jones 
—he brings us such nice things—and then 
there’s Father Carter. He doesn’t come often. 
I like Father Jones a lot, but why don’t our 
two bigger sisters live with us? Jack always 
cries when he takes them away. And why 
wont Father Jones or Father Carter stay 
with us?. Mother often wont come down- 
stairs when they come. Other little girls have 
one papa—but we have two, and they’re not 
like other little girls’ papas.” 

What must be the effect upon delicate, im- 
pressionable love-hungering children who are 
raised in such a ménage? It is the nature of 
children to yearn for love. Consider the 
tragedy in many cases of the little ones in- 
volved in the thirty-six per cent of those 
180,868 divorces granted in 1926! 


UCH can, perhaps; be said against the 

European system of arranged marriages. 
Sometimes, it may be, the system interferes 
with the development of a great romance in 
the selection of a mate. But how often do 
you find great romances such a grande pas- 
sion as makes a poem or a classic novel—in 
life? And how often, indeed, do you find a 
fortissimo of passion here in America where 
the young are so free to choose? Figure it 
out! The great romances of elect souls, those 
capable of a love “strong as death,” are high 
peaks, far from the general level of ordinary 
experience. Infatuation—the flare of phys- 
ical attraction—never lasts; that is what most 
young people mistake for love. Comrade- 
ship and companionship—in lieu of that 
ecstasy of which only a few are capable— 
must make the basis of a lasting marriage, 
and in this the natural binding tie is a mu- 
tual love for children. 

Children in France are put above every 
personal consideration of their parents, whose 
ingrained sense of responsibility is profound, 
rooted in an inheritance of centuries. 

Whatever her social demands, a French 
mother gives a certain amount of her time 
each day to her children. She sees them the 
first thing in the morning and the last thing 
at night. They come first in her thoughts. 
Here a popular society woman has no time 
for her offspring. If they clamor to see her, 
she is busy at the telephone and can’t be dis- 
turbed, or she has a headache, or must go 
to her dressmaker’s; she “shooes” them off to 
the nursery or the park with nurses, and 
gives them neither time nor affection in pref- 
erence to sports, going to luncheons, play- 
ing bridge or dancing all night. Children 
grow up to become virtual strangers to their 
parents. Then, when they become wild, 
when a daughter runs off and marries a 
chauffeur or the son a chorus girl, the parents 
are outraged and loud in denunciation. From 
my own observation I have found that in 
nine out of ten cases when children go wrong 
it is due to early neglect on the part of their 
parents. 

Often a mother’s neglect begins before 
birth. In France a prospective mother takes 
every possible care of her health. She realizes 
this is often more important than the care of 
the infant afterward. She refrains from 
strenuous exercise, from fatiguing social en- 
gagements; she is careful about taking nour- 
ishing food and getting proper repose. 
Among emancipated American matrons their 
right to enjoyment is supreme. Without 
thought of the welfare of a coming life they 
play golf, indulge in their excessive sports, 
wear themselves out through successions of 
lunches, teas, dinners and late night dissipa- 
tions in drink and jazz. Most suffer from the 
craze to keep thin. They are terrified about 
losing their slimness—the “figure” made 
popular, as I said, by French manikins. To 
keep their figures they refuse to eat. To com- 
pensate for the lack of food they “keep up” 
on alcohol. So they drink cocktails, maintain- 
ing an artificial stimulation unto the late 
hours of night. I have seen women, who 
think it fashionable to be flat-breasted and 
thin as rails, merely nibbling at food dur- 
ing the course of a dinner, while they will 
take one cocktail after another or glass after 
glass of champagne. And I ask myself what 
sort of child can be expected which is fed 
on cocktails before birth? What must be the 
effect of alcohol on future generations—what 
but puny and weakling children? 

This, among women of the sheltered classes, 
is more general than exceptional. It presents 
an appalling situation. I know a woman who 
is noted for her slim loveliness and her popu- 
larity as a hostess. You never see her ob- 
viously intoxicated, but she drinks constantly, 
maintaining a sort of alcoholic equilibrium. 
She is always on a diet; food holds horrors 
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for her lest she lose her boyish figure. Three 
years ago she gave birth to an infant which 
suffers from malnutrition and anemia and has 
been under the care of physicians ever since. 
Another woman, who maintains her right to 
social excitements sustained by_polite inebria- 
tion, gave birth to a child whose emaciated 
limbs are out of all proportion to an abnor- 
mally developed head, and which she refuses 
to see. 

Having reared their children in health, 
French mothers give every attention to their 
education. Children are taught manners and 
deportment. When they come into a room 
they never speak unless spoken to, and you 
find no intemperance of conduct. Here chil- 
dren interrupt the conversation of their elders 
and do anything they wish. You find young 
girls abroad listening to men who have some- 
thing to say; here they have no respect for 
brains or age and generally they want to 
do all the talking. Your flappers are “set” 
on holding the stage. 

Abroad, children are brought up with fu- 
ture marriage in mind, for marriage is re- 
garded as a consummation of the young life 
and an embarking upon responsibilities to so- 
ciety. Parents give thought to their children 
and try to know them, and with this knowl- 
edge select a mate they consider suitable to 
the-child’s character and needs. With their 
experience, they are often happier in their 
choice than American boys or girls are in 
rashly choosing for themselves. As the future 
husband for their daughter, parents usually 
pick the son of a family with whom they are 
friends, of the same social status and condi- 
tion of wealth. They know the boy better 
than any American girl can know a youth of 
brief acquaintance whom she marries in mo- 
mentary excitement or to satisfy a whim. 
When young people are brought together, 
courtship is conducted under proper super- 
vision. Should a girl develop any actual antip- 
athy to the young man, she is seldom forced 
into marriage. In the majority of cases a 
couple find a real attraction; marriage is 
entered into with the idea it shall last for 
better or worse and, as I said, in most cases 
they fall in love after marriage. 

Under this arrangement married life be- 
comes a partnership. When physical attrac- 
tion wanes, as is inevitable with most people, 
they seek to compromise their differences and 
find consolation in mutual interests, in the 
building of their home, and in the rearing of 
their children. If marriage proves unhappy, 
they make the best of it. Should a woman 
find her husband neglectful or abusive, or 
even in love with another woman, she 
realizes her first duty is to her children. 


UST what this difference between the old 

conception of wifehood and motherhood 
and the modern means, and just how they 
work out in results, may be illustrated by the 
actual cases of some women, whom I knew 
intimately. 


Of girls who seemed by their beauty born | 


for happy romance, I remember no one more 
auspiciously endowed than Florence Morti- 
mer, as I shall call her. Throughout the 
South she was famed for her loveliness. She 
came from a distinguished family, people of 
honorable traditions. For these she professed 
little respect. She affected to be modern, and 
in those early days, vaguely impressed by the 
incipient propaganda, expressed her belief that 
a woman should be as free as a man. 

She married a wealthy man of high social 
position in Washington. He loved her, gave 
her everything. She enjoyed social prestige, 
all that riches could afford. She became the 
mother of five children. Shortly after the 
birth of the last child she became enamored 
of a newspaper man in Washington. She had 
never really loved her husband, who was kind 


and considerate in his attitude toward her. | 


It is doubtful if she loved the other man. 
But he flattered her, extolled her mentality, 
and doubtless encouraged her in ideas about 
domestic slavery and her right to be free. 
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S™ takes as much enjoyment 
in sitting out in the brisk 
November air and watching a 
football game as he does. They 
are still young together, after 
ten years of married life. 


She has protected her health 
and youth by sane habits of liv- 
ing and the correct practice of 
feminine hygiene. She has regu- 
larly used “Lysol” Disinfectant 
for this delicate part of her toi- 
lette—as so many thousands of 
fastidious women do. 


“Lysol” Disinfectant has been 
the standard for feminine hy- 
giene for nearly forty years. 
Though other preparations have 
been put on the market, its posi. 


tion of leadership has never 
been challenged. 
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Send for the free booklet 
offered below, and get the facts 
about this critical subject. Do 
not endanger your health by 
using the wrong disinfectant. 
Read this booklet prepared by 
a woman physician and contain- 
ing professional advice couched 
in frank, simple language. Send 
the coupon now. 


But while waiting for it to 
arrive, start the “Lysol” habit. 
Buy a bottle today at your drug- 
gist’s. Full directions come with 
every bottle. 

Made by Lysol, 1 P d, a division of 
Lehn & Fink Products Company, Sole distribu- 
tors Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. In 
Canada, Lysol (Canada) Limited. Distributed 
by Lehn & Fink, (Canada) Limited. 

©Lebn & Fink Inc., 1928 














LEHN & FINK, Incorporated, Sole Distributors 
Bloomfield, N.J.—Department 183 
Please send me, free, your booklet, 

“The Scientific Side of Health and Youth.” 
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Lucky? 


When she comes.to the footlights to 
acknowledge. Broadway’s applause of 
her marvelous dancing in “Sidewalks 
of New York,” theatre-goers sit for- 
ward to admire her youthful charms; 
the fresh crispness of her rose-petal 
skin and her gleaming black hair. She’s 
Virginia Clark, of 143 Twenty-third St., 
Jackson Heights, New York City. 

‘“‘When friends say I’m lucky to have 
such clear skin and soft, shining hair,” 
says Miss Clark, “I have to tell them it 
isn’t luck at all. In my case, it’s the 
result of care. For my hair, I use the 
simple method that’s all the rage among 
New York girls now. It’ssoeasy. All 
you do is put a little Danderine on your 
brush each time you use it. This makes 
my scalp feel just grand and keeps away 
all dandruff. It keeps my hair and scalp 
so clean I don’t have to shampoo nearly 
as often as I did. It makes my hair soft 
and easy to dress; holds it in place; and 
gives it more lustre than brilliantine!”’ 

Danderine quickly removes that oily 
film from your hair; brings out its nat- 
ural color; makes it fairly sparkle. Dan- 
druff disappears when you use Dander- 
ine. Waves, set with it, stay in longer. 
It isn’t oily and doesn’t show. All drug 
stores have the generous 35c bottles. 
Over five million used a year! 


DIAMONDS 











the biggest savings mn our history. 

America’s Largest Diamond Cutters 
Closest association with the Largest Diamond Cutting Establishment 
in America means diamonds of every grade, every weight—dia- 
monds of finest American cutting, diamonds of vastly superior bnil- 
liance—direct from the diamond cutters. It is well it the 
American diamond cutter produces diamonds cut better and more 
accurately than any foreiga product. 

Free and Unrestricted Inspection 
Not One Penny in Advance. Any diamond ring or scarf pin 
sent for free inspection at our expense and risk. (Our reference, 
Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A.) 
Free Catalogue. Beautifully illustrated book lisung hundreds of 
amazing diamond values,’ sent free on request. Very newest Ring 
Styles in gold and platinum. White today. It's Free, No Obhganon. 


HENRY WILKENS & CO. 


Deptosu, 621 Liberty Ave, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














| White House. 


Her six-months’-old baby was taken with 
pneumonia, and the doctors despaired of sav- 
ing its life. One night dinner was announced ; 
the husband and four children appeared. 
They waited, but Florence did not come 
downstairs. The butler was sent up to her 
room. Her room was empty; her trunks were 
gone. The butler found a note addressed to 
her husband; crudely, she wrote that she 
couldn’t bear him any longer, that she wanted 
to be free, and was on her way to Reno to 
secure a divorce. 

You can, perhaps, imagine the prostration 
of the husband who had never suspected the 
affair she had been carrying on, and the grief 
of those children. Of their unhappiness, of 
the baby near to dying in its cradle, of the 
public scandal, she gave no thought. She 
had the right to be free! And what did her 
freedom bring her? 

After securing her divorce, she married her 
lover. Their first child died, and then a 


| daughter was born. For two years they led 


a precarious life together, bitter with recrimi- 
nations. Then her second husband abandoned 
her, went to another State and refused to 
give her alimony. Other men followed. They 
quickly tired, or she tired of them; she be- 
came common and cheap. She took to drink; 
her beauty faded. She then took to drugs, 
and her mind became befuddled.. She re- 
turned to Washington, the scene of her early 
triumphs. People ignored or snubbed her. 
She went down and still farther toward the 
depths. 

Today she is living in a hotel in the slums 
of Washington, her only income a monthly 
pittance -allowed by her first husband. Her 
beauty is ravaged; her mind is wrecked. 

Her final gesture was tragic. Lonely, cut 
off by her own family, with no companions 
save the derelicts and harpies of the slums 
who shared her debauches of drink and dope, 
she came to prowl at night around the man- 
sion where her children lived. 

She saw the door open, and a handsome 
boy came down the concrete path flanked by 
blooming magnolia trees. As he came out of 
the gate she maundered toward him, her out- 
stretched hand trembling palsiedly. 

“Don’t you know me?” she pleaded. He 
looked at her uncomprehendingly. “I’m your 
mother.” 

There were a few tense moments. He drew 
himself up. “Pardon me, but you must be 
mistaken. My mother is dead; she died 
fifteen years ago.” 

And without looking back, as she stood 
there dazed, he crossed the pavement and 
entered his waiting car. 


ARTHA LAWRENCE figured more or 

less prominently at one time in the 
newspapers. Undoubtedly she had a certain 
mental flair. She graduated from college with 
honors and invited the limelight in those war 
days when militant suffragists picketed the 
Martha was declamatory in 
her demands for women’s freedom, a thrilling 


| soap-box orator. She went to London, joined 
in Mrs. Pankhurst’s crusades and went on a 


hunger strike. In Vienna she studied under 
Freud. The time had come when women 
should be liberated from the slavery of the 
home! No one man had the right to 
monopolize a woman’s existence! A convert 
to the Marxian philosophy, she asserted love 
was a purely physical urge, that in marriage 
a woman should have the right to lead her 
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Albert Payson Terhune has written the 

amusing story of these animals, and under 

the title “Changelings,” it will appear in 
the next, the December, issue. 
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individual life as she chose, that when at- 
traction ceased, marriage ended, and that the 
old demands of motherhood were all wrong, 
because no woman should be tied down, and 
children should be wards of the state. 

Her New York apartment. became the 
rendezvous of professional radicals, an ap- 
plauding audience for a rich young woman 
possessing such liberal views. Martha made 
no pretense of concealing her brief and hectic 
attachments. Then she married an artist of 
that liberal crowd, a sensitive but unbalanced 
young man who was insanely devoted to her. 
For a year the marriage lasted, and a child 
was born. She resented maternity and re- 
garded the infant as an encumbrance. That 
her husband had brought this upon her, 
turned her against him. So she began to “go 
her own way.” 

She went to Yucatan with another man, 
and obtained a divorce. The child she placed 
in an expensive nursery, and it has been in 
the care of paid attendants ever since. In an 
attic down in Greenwich Village, a year later, 
the artist hanged himself. 

Martha’s infatuation with Maxwell Brown 
was perhaps the intensest thing in her life. 
In this she again showed an aggressive ruth- 
lessness to get whatever she wanted at any 
cost. Brown was physically of the “cave- 
man” type, handsome in an uncouth way, 
with a domineering appeal to women. He 
wrote realistic novels. For ten years he had 
lived in uninterrupted harmony with his wife, 
who helped to work out his plots, typed and 
revised his manuscripts, and to whose assist- 
ance he largely owed his success. There were 
three children. Presumably Martha, believing 
in equal rights, should have respected the 
rights of this man’s wife—but heedlessly she 
brushed her aside. Professing adoration for 
Brown’s genius, she pursued him relentlessly. 
She sponsored him as a social lion, lured him 
to her house at Southampton for a summer’s 
stay so he might have quiet for his work, 
and tried to insinuate herself into his life by 
every artifice. In the end he went to Pars 
with Martha, deserting his wife and children. 


HE frail little woman whom he aban- 

doned was broken-hearted. Her home dis- 
rupted, she was obliged to come to New 
York and get a position in a publisher’s of- 
fice. Triumphantly Martha lived for five 
hectic months in Paris. To a friend she an- 
nounced that all the men she had known 
“were milestones in her way of progress.” 
Did she inspire Brown to any creative achieve- 
ment? While he was with her he didn’t do a 
stroke of work. On the contrary, troubled in 
his conscience, he took to drinking heavily. 

Finally a cousin, a prominent newspaper 
man, went to Paris and gave him a talk 
“straight from the shoulder.” Without ap- 
prising Martha, Brown packed up and sailed 
with his cousin for America. 

His wife, true blue, never referred to the in- 
cident. In another case, a home might have 
been permanently wrecked. That the writer 
was cured of any leaning toward radicalism 
was shown in a later novel, which has made 
him financially independent. It is a powerful 
exposition of the tragic fallacy of these move- 
ments aiming to undermine established society 
and the home. Repentant and grateful, 
Brown is devoted to his children and the 
woman who took him back. 

As for Martha, the desertion was a killing 
blow to her vanity. She took to drinking 
heavily and plunged into a succession of 
amours with indiscriminate men. She re- 
turned to America after two years and sought 
to take up the social ties she had willfully 
severed. People of position she knew would 
have nothing to do with her. She went to see 
her child, and the child, of course, did not 
recognize her. Lonely, perhaps, she took the 
boy to live with her—for a month. Finding 
him stubborn and intractable, “a hateful lit- 
tle beast,” she shipped him off to a school, 
and has refused to bother with him since. 
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Sore might cite innumerable such. examples 
in which Nature seems to exact a ter- 
rible toll when her laws are violated. 

Women who divorce one man only to 
marry another generally find as much dis- 
satisfaction with a later husband as with the 
first. Where a woman quickly tires of one 
man, she is almost certain to weary of the 
next. I have found more contentment and 
happiness among European women who have 
lived up to the old ideals than among the 
“liberated” women of America. Indeed, with 
all their freedom, these are the unhappiest 
women in the world. 

Among my very best friends in France is 
a woman of the nobility who had as a girl 
been famous for her charm. She was born 
not only to a great name, but inherited a 
great fortune and estate in her own right. 
Renée married a man selected for her by her 
parents, who possessed a title and consider- 
able wealth. She came to care for him 
greatly. Two sons were born. 

After several years of comparative hap- 
piness, the man took to drinking heavily, 
which is rare among Frenchmen. All that was 
worst in his nature came out. He carried on 
promiscuous amours and became notorious 
for his profligacy. Of his wife, beautiful, with 
a fine mind, a truly noble character, he had 
no appreciation. Either he ignored Renée or 
treated her brutally. Without any explana- 
tion he would go away on trips, sometimes 
lasting six months. Renée knew he was gen- 
erally with disreputable women. A telegram 
would announce his return to their Paris 
home or chateau in the country. Whereupon 
Renée would cancel all her social engage- 


ments, and see that everything was made | 


pleasant for his return. He was the father of 
her children, and her chief concern was that 
the growing boys should see him at his best. 

For thirty-five years Renée endured neglect 
and refined cruelty. Admired for her love- 
liness, a notable figure in Parisian society, she 
might have had her pick of many lovers. 
Under the circumstances how many would 
have blamed her for seeking consolation? 
Once she did fall violently in love. It was one 
of those passions that sometimes sweep sane 
and balanced people from their moorings. 
The man was attractive, intellectual and of 
exalted position. His devotion to Renée was 
profound. They had everything in common, 
a passionate appreciation of art, music, litera- 
ture and a deep love of nature. With that 
man Renée might have found all her husband 
denied her, all that her heart craved. A con- 
summation of their love would have meant 
two ardent spirits in a flame of passion which 
might encompass that ecstasy so rare in 
human relationships. 


, 

Raa might have carried on a clandestine 
romance; who would have been the 
wiser? But her frank and straightforward 
nature abhorred deceit. She had made vows 
of fidelity, and believed in living up to her 
word. She might have secured legal separa- 
tion from her husband. But that would have 
meant scandal and a breaking up of her 
home. Above everything, her growing sons 
came first. With a gesture brave as it was 
final, and hurtful as cutting out her own 
heart, she ended the thing soon after it had 
begun. In a sense of what was right she 
denied herself a happiness that would prob- 
ably have lasted for life. The man saw her 
point of view and admitted she was right. 
He tried to drown his grief in an exploring 
expedition into Indo-China, where he fell 
ill with jungle fever. He came home soon 
and died. One can picture this woman wan- 
dering on sleepless nights through the desolate 
halls of her castle, dry-eyed, in a grief too 
deep for tears, silent in the agony of an un- 

comforted and unassuaged heartbreak. 
The final insult was inflicted upon Renée 
when her husband, after one of his prolonged 
absences, returned to the chateau, suffering 
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great deal about 
the ‘‘game of life.” 
Indeed many of us live as though it 
were a game—a game of not too great 
importance, at that! 

Nowhere do we show such careless- 
ness as in matters of intestinal hygiene. 
Surely we have been told enough times 
about the dangers of intestinal toxicity ! 
And yet, when we find headaches or 
“bilious attacks’ or tired digestion 
warning us of an overburdened system, 
we are satisfied to take a pill and let it 
go at that until the “next time.” 

Why take such chances? Why per- 
mit poisons to endanger our entire sys- 
tem? It is so easy to combat intestinal 
toxicity. Thousands are doing it by per- 
fectly natural means—a balanced diet, 
fresh air, exercise. If, in addition, a 
certain degree of assistance is necessary, 
why not trust yourself to the gentle, 
thorough action of ENo instead of 
using bitter, drastic cathartics? 


Eno — health 
precaution—will 
cost you less 
than 3c a day. 


Whee aoe get pe. 
simply take a glass 
of water and add a 
enerous teaspoon- 
Ful of Eno. Taking 
this sparkling, de- 
lightful saline regu- 
lariy will help to 
keep you 
eager throughout 
the hardest day. 
For a business 
headache, nothing is 
better than a glass 
of Eno. You can 
get it at the better 





from disease and the dementia of drink, with 
@ woman companion who was introduced as a 


soda fountains 
everywhere. 





It 1s so easy to 
check intestinal toxicity 


so dangerous 
to let it “drift along” 





Perhaps you have tried this delight- 
ful, sparkling laxative . . . and al- 
ready know of its pleasant taste and 
gentle, thorough action . . . how 
different it is from the ordinary 
cathartic. 

Women, particularly, like EwNo’s 
Effervescent Saline. One reason is that 
it never leaves you “all dragged out.” 
It simply flushes and cleanses the 
whole intestinal tract and speeds up 
normal action. And so it does not gripe 
you nor disturb the day’s routine. 

Try Eno for a week—every morn- 
ing or evening. You will give it a con- 
stant place on your bathroom shelf 
when you have once experienced the 
keen, clear-eyed health that is possible 
for those free from the absorption of 
intestinal toxins—poisons carried by 
the blood stream to all parts of the body 
—that rob us of energy and strength. 

This famous effervescent saline is 
available at all druggists. It costs 
only 75¢ and $1.25 a bottle. Pre- 
pared only by J. C. Eno, Ltd., 
London, England. Sales Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., Bel- 
mont Building, Madison Avenue at 
34th Street, New York. 
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trained nurse. It was an ignominy~ few 


women would have suffered.: But Renée’s - 


pride was greater than her sense of hurt. She 
accepted the woman as if she were actually a 
nurse and shut her eyes to the situation. Her 
husbend’s pericdic visits with the woman 
continued for five years. Then he died. Cut- 
ting off his wife without a single thing as 
with a final gesture of gross affront, he left 
everything to his sons. 

As a mother that woman was marvelous. 
In her loneliness and sorrow she found her 
consolation with her children. She raised 
them beautifully, and surely they were im- 
pressed with her own high ideals. I have 
never seen greater devotion than those two 
boys give their mother today. They are splen- 
did young men, successful in business and 
prominent in politics. 


\ HICH is better? For a woman to go 

her own way heedless of broken vows 
and a faithless neglect of duty, to “fulfill” her 
life at the cost of broken homes and an aban- 
donment of children, and in the end to drink 


the dregs of ‘the bitter cup in sorrow and 
desolation—or to bear up under the burden 
one has assumed, to be faithful to. one's 
natural trust at the cost of unhappiness, to 
win the respect and fidelity of children fitted 
by their rearing to face the world, and in the 
end find consolation in their comradeship and 
affection ? 

You hear a great deal of loose talk in 
America about the right to self-expression ; it 
has turned a great many women’s heads. 
Comparatively few women who put their 
home aside for a career achieve any ‘notable 
success. A woman who sets aside her home 
and children doesn’t have the fundamental 
capacities for doing big things. The women I 
know who have, through ability, ambition 
and character, forged ahead in the profes- 
sions, business or politics, divide their lives 
between their work and a faithful adherence 
to the demands of their family, just as out- 
Standing and energetic women have always 
done. There were great women politicians, 
artists, writers and even philosophers long be- 
fore the feminist movement was heard of. 
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Despite all the pother you hear today our 
present time doesn’t present any new figures 
to compare to Sappho, Aspasia, Hypatia, the 
Empress Theodora, St. Theresa, Joan of Arc, 
Catherine of Russia, Madam de Staél, 
Madame Vige le Brun, Rachel, Bernhardt, 
Mme. Curie, or Queen Victoria, to mention 
only a few in a galaxy of centuries. In their 
freedom to follow careers in lieu of wifehood 
and motherhood the majority have achieved 
only mediocrity, and often not even that. If 
one is to judge by what ten years of eman- 
cipation has brought about, you fail to find 
among American womanhood any develop- 
ment of mentality or character superior to 
what you find in Europe. 

Plunged into an abnormal condition, the 
women of America, as I said before, are suf- 
fering from a sort of fever of childhood. Just 
as in a delirium everything is distorted and 
wild, they are groping about in a sort of 
blind chaos. One can, therefore, only wait for 
the morning when the fever will subside and 
they will gain a normal vision and true sense 
of values. 





Armistice night came, and Harlem shouted 
and sang. Molly pushed through the crowd 
and ran to her little kitchenette apartment. 
She wanted to be there alone and think. It 
was over; soon he would be back. .... 

He came. He was well and whole. He 
had enjoyed every minute of the war, but 
Molly saw at once that Harry shuddered to 
think of what might have happened to the 
Allies had he not gone. 

“Well, big fellow, it’s good to see you.” 

“Grand to see you, baby. What’ll we do 
tonight ?” 

“Sit and talk.” 

“Say, I’ve just yearned for a bowl of chop 
suey. Can you get off from the theater?” 

“Sure.” 

But later after he had looked in on the 
gang, dazzled Harlem with his stories of the 
war and had had his chop suey, Molly had 
him all to herself. She showed him their 
bank-book. She had saved over a thousand 
dollars. 

“Well, I'll be damned!” Harry said. ‘““How 
did you do it?” 

She tossed her head and laughed. Harry 
hated to have her to toss her head like that. 
When she did it, her dark, curly hair flut- 
tered away from her cheek. There was a 
little scar there. He hated that scar. It 
looked like the kind you could do with a 
knife. 

“T thought,” she said, “that it might give 
you a little start. You always said you 
didn’t want to drive a taxi forever.” 

“Say, kid, I got wonderful plans. I'll be a 
success in this world yet. You can’t keep a 
fellow down. Not the kind of a fellow who 
can go to a war and keep his business run- 
ning perfectly while he’s away. What the 
hell are you smiling about ?” 

“Nothing, sweetheart. Go on.” 


ARRY sold the cab, and for twelve hun- 

dred and fifty dollars he purchased an 
automobile agency. The agency was in Ford- 
ham. Harry knew Fordham only by run- 
ning there occasionally with a fare. Molly 
had never laid eyes on that section of New 
York before. 

They took an apartment on Davidson Ave- 
nue, put the name Glynn over the bell and 
settled down to making a success of the 
agency. The car that Harry was selling was 
a low-priced car. It was a neat little thing 
and had a good motor. It was splendid 
value; the neighborhood was right for that 
type of car; but there wasn’t much adver- 
tising done on it. Harry and Molly just 


got by. Molly wanted to work. 
“What can you do outside of ushering? 


Nothing. 


It don’t look well for you to be 
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an usher now. It was all right when I drove 
a cab, but it’s different now.” 

And every day Harry, looking trim an1 
attractive, walked up and down behind his 
plate-glass window while Molly did her 
housework and the marketing. She got to 
know some of the women in the house, and 
she learned to window-shop along Fordham 
Road and the Concourse. Mrs. Heck, little 
and blonde, sometimes got pains in her back 
from pushing the baby-carriage, and Molly 
would take it from her and wheel the baby 
as they walked. 

It was from Mrs. Heck that Molly 
learned all about how you put argyrol in the 
baby’s nostrils if he has a cold, and how you 
have to give him orange-juice in the morn- 
ing. 

“Oh, you'll have one before long,” pre- 
dicted Mrs. Heck. “This is the place where 
everybody has them.” 

“I don’t think I will,” said Molly. She 
had stopped looking in jewelry shops. ... . 

And Mrs. Heck had gone from Davidson 
Avenue, and her baby had learned to count 
to fifty, and still Molly was walking the Con- 
course wondering if they had really been in 
Fordham three years. 

She was paying her own way now. Harry 
had bought her a cab on the installment 
plan, and she had paid him back. She felt 
better about things now. The kid who drove 
her cab was the son of a neighbor. He was 
honest enough to let Molly make some profit 
on her investment. Somehow she hadn’t the 
old feeling that she could wipe up the street 
with anybody who cheated her. You lose 
that with the passing of time. 

One day while Molly was washing some of 
Harry’s shirts, there was a business meeting 
held in a Midwestern city. She didn’t know 
about the meeting, nor did she know any- 
body who attended it; and she would have 
been surprised to know that because of the 
meeting she would wash very few of Harry’s 
shirts in the future. 

First came the advertising. A big cam- 
paign telling the world that a car was on the 
market that couldn’t be beaten in value. 
Then came the new model. Harry had it in 
his show-window, and the crowd packed the 
sidewalk. A beautiful job, the people said, 
and they bought. 

“Oh,” Harry told Molly, “I knew it was 
only a matter of time.” 

They moved to a larger apartment because 
Harry wanted to. He said that he felt 
cramped. He got Molly to take on a maid. 

“We might as well live like we were 
somebody,” he said. 

“Who are we?” asked Molly. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Harry Glynn.” 


“Starting when?” asked Molly. 
Harry laughed. “Any day now, sweet- 
heart,” he said. 


N OLLY acquired another cab, It was for 
I sale cheap, and she bought it. Harry 
kidded her about her chicken-feed business, 
but she went on with it. 

His show-room was a crowded place now, 
and his service-station swarmed with mechan- 
ics. All over Fordham his cars were run- 
ning, and their spare tires wore neat little 
covers with the name Glynn upon them. 

Harry gained weight and wore an expen- 
sive wrist-watch. Every day he dropped in 
to see his favorite barber, and was duly 
shaved and made happy. He knew every 
Fordham merchant who was of any con- 
sequence by his first name. He turned down 
an offer of twenty-five thousand dollars for 
his business, and bought himself a three- 
carat diamond for his tie. He gave Molly 
a sport coupé for her birthday, and raised 
hell with her for letting her hair grow. 

“Why don’t you leave it short?” 

“I’m getting too old to feel comfortable 
with it bobbed.” 

“T see dames sixty with it bobbed.” 

“I know, but I got a funny feeling about 
I feel old, Harry.” 

“Why should you? Aint we having a 
good time?” 

“Yes, I suppose we are.” 

“We're going over to Dr. Stach’s tonight 


“He’s got a twelve-room apartment on the 
Concourse. He’s class. He took a liking to 
me right away. He said I could bring you, 
too.” 

“A real democrat, eh?” 

“Come on, sweetie, get into your best 
clothes,” Harry urged. 

Dr. Stach was very affable. He was fifty 
and proud of his home, his family and his 
profession. Doubly proud that he had been 
smart enough to reach middle age without 
being barred from his home, his family or his 
profession. Molly knew his type, but didn’t 
know why she did. Surely she had known 
no prosperous uptown doctors before. Mrs. 
Stach was stout and extremely talkative. 
She held post-mortems after every deal and 
announced in detail what she intended to do 
with every card that was dealt her. 

Muriel Stach was twenty-two and had a 
pair of sparkling gray eyes that were star- 
tlingly expressive. She had a very red, very 
pretty mouth, and faintly golden skin. Her 
hair was very black and straight. She sat 
next to Harry in the game, and they whis- 
pered a lot together. 
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On the way home Harry said: “That 
Stach girl is sure a flirt. She likes to snatch 
husbands.” 

Molly laughed hollowly. “That’s where I 
got the laugh on her,” she said. “WYou’re not 
my husband.” 

“Say, Molly, I meant to speak to you 
about that. Do you mind very much that 
we didn’t get married? We're happy, and 
we're true to each other. What more than 
that is marriage?” 

“There could have been children.” 

“Well, we’re young yet. We'll get married 
some day soon—soon as the first of the year 
is over.” 

“Don’t think you're bulling me, Harry. I 
haven't expected to marry you after the third 
day you were home from France. I’m liv- 
ing with you because I love you, because I 
think I make life comfortable for you, and 
not because I’m waiting for you to marry 
me. I’m thirty now, and I’m not going to 
start having kids; but I wanted to, seven 
years ago.” 

“I’m sorry, Molly. Gee, I guess I’ve done 
something terrible. Well, don’t be sore at 
me, baby. Wait till you see what I bring 
you tomorrow.” 

It snowed the following day, and Molly 
drove her car over to the service-station to 
get chains put on it. 

When she walked in, she saw at once that 
Muriel was sitting there talking to Harry. 
She looked away from them. They would 
speak to her if they chose. 

A mechanic came over to her and shouted 
her request the length of the service-station. 

“Mrs. Glynn wants chains on her car!” 
Great rushing of mechanics and hauling of 
the car. Mrs. Glynn wants chains on her 
car. Mrs. Glynn! Molly stood still and 
watched them. In a mirror she saw herself. 
Tall, still slim, wrapped in moleskin. Her 
face was hard, she thought, very hard. Her 
hat had a little veil that fell over her eyes; 
and right beneath the veil, where her hair 
was pulled back, there was that little scar 
acting as though it were alive: reddening, 
whitening, reddening— 

Muriel and Harry walked over to her. 

“I’m going to buy a sport coupé just like 
yours,” Muriel said. “I dropped in to see 
about it, and Harry asked me to lunch, but I 
wont go unless you go too.” 

“Sorry; I’ve got to be downtown by 
twelve-thirty,” Molly explained. “One of my 
cabs hit a fellow, and I’ve got to see about 
it.” 

And after all Muriel went to lunch with 
Harry alone. 


HEY went to a matinée afterward and 

had dinner together. Muriel sat across 
from Harry and surveyed him with interest. 
He looked back at her. She wore a tight 
little crimson turban over her gleaming black 
hair, and the smoke from her. cigarette 
spiraled gracefully across her vivid face. 

“IT think you’re wonderful, Harry Glynn,” 
she said. “You were a taxi-driver, and you 
worked and saved to better yourself, and now 
you're worth fifty thousand dollars.” 

“Fifty thousand! Say, baby, you’re put- 
ting it mildly.” 

“Really?” Muriel’s eyebrows rose a little. 
“Your wife must be very proud of you. I 
suppose she is bright enough to develop your 
tastes so that they will jibe with your busi- 
ness genius. She probably tells you the right 
books to read and that sort of thing.” 

“Well, not exactly. You see, Molly don’t 
know very much. She's never gotten past 
the taxicab game. She's all right, but she—” 

“Doesn’t understand you?” Muriel sug- 
gested. 

“That’s it. Gee, you word things just 
right, Muriel. She doesn’t understand me.” 

It was after nine o’clock when they left 
the restaurant. There was so much to talk 
about. They took a little ride up as far as 
Peekskill and back. 
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“T really have to go home now,” Muriel 
id 


said. 
“Must you?” 


“Yes, truly. I don’t want to, though. I’ve 
enjoyed being with you.” 

She turned and looked at him. Their eyes 
met, and suddenly neither of them could think 
of a thing to say. He leaned over and 
kissed her. A sweet and expensive perfume 
swirled about her. Her lips were soft and 
warm. Abruptly she jumped from the car. 

“Good night, Harry,” she said. Her 
faintly golden face turned from him, but he 
went home remembering her eyes and the 
expression which they had carried away with 
them. He remembered, too, that the Stachs 
were a pretty good bunch for a fellow to be 
mixing with. Muriel’s sister had had her 
picture in the uptown society section of the 
paper when she was married. 


Mss DIETRICH told Molly to walk 
+ right in Mr. Glynn’s office. 

“He’s got Dr. Stach in there, but it’s only 
a social call. Go ahead in.” 

Molly went in. First there was a little box 
of a room with partitions that did not reach 
the ceiling. Beyond that was the place where 
Harry was talking to Dr. Stach. 

“Gee, I never thought it was anything 
wrong,” she heard Harry say. 

Molly paused in the little box of a room 

and listened. Why not? Anything that 
Harry had done wrong was her business, 
wasn’t it? 
’ “Tt’s not because it’s you, Glynn—don’t 
misunderstand me. I like you a lot. It’s 
just that you’re married. Girls aren’t sup- 
posed to run around from noon till midnight 
with married men. You're good-looking and 
you're attractive, and Muriel is crazy about 
you, I suppose. Anyhow she has refused to 
stop seeing you. So I’ve come to you about 
it. If you care about her at all, you'll stop 
endangering her reputation and tempting her 
to take an irrevocable step. If you were 
single, I’d welcome you as a son-in-law; but 
you’re married, and if you don’t stop calling 
Muriel up and sending her flowers and gifts, 
I'll take the matter up with your wife.” 

There was a moment’s pause in the room 
behind the partitions. Then Harry spoke. 

“Molly is not—” he began. 

Molly threw open the door. “Hello, 
there!” she cried. ‘How are you both?” 

Of course what Harry had been on the 
point of saying was, “Molly is not the 
kind who’d be sore at me.” Certainly that 
was what he was going to say. It had been 
silly of her to burst in upon them. Of course 
that was what he’d been on the verge of say- 
ing, or else something like that. But some- 
how she was glad she had not heard him 
finish the sentence. ... . 

Molly wrote a letter that night. It was 
the first letter she had written since Harry 
came back from France. 


Dear Dr. Stach: 

Harry Glynn is not maried to that 
Molly who calls her self Mrs. Glynn. They 
hav never bin maried and he is a free and 
singel man and he is too desent to tel you 
so. I no them frum years ago and no 
that they aint maried. You tel him that you 
looked there marage up and that it wasn’t in 
City Hall and see what he sez. 

One who noes. 


After she had mailed the letter, Molly 
went to sit in her living-room. It was beau- 
tifully furnished, but it didn’t have the cozi- 
ness, she thought, of the living-room on 
Eighth Avenue where there had been a 
kitchenette and voile curtains. She looked at 
the big reproducing piano that sat darkly in 
the corner with its metal-cloth cover. On 
the cover sat a picture of Harry in uni- 
form. The picture had been taken in Har- 
lem. This was Fordham. Women went 
marketing here, and had babies, and bought 
cheap pianos on the installment plan. Who 
would guess it? 


; 


The maid came in and asked for the night 
off. She was slight and pleasantly tan. 
Pretty little thing, Molly thought. 

“I want to do some shopping,” she ex- 
plained. “Down on a Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Street. Want me to lay out your night 
things ?”’ 

Molly laughed a little. Then a little more. 
She was crying by the time she reached her 
bedroom. She hated herself for crying. 
There was a song the theme of which she 
had always liked: 


If you can’t hold the man you got, 
Don’t cry when he’s gone. 


Still; if he was a man whom you'd known 
for nine years, and if you’d yearned for him 
and prayed for his safety during the war, 
and worked for him and watched for him 
and loved him—how the hell could you keep 
from crying? 

Molly fell asleep with the rhythm of the 
song beating in her temples. 


“TTOW many cabs have you got now, 
Molly?” 

“Four.” 

“Suppose I make it six?” 

“Suppose you do?” 

“Would it make you any happier?” 

“No, I’d only have to pay you for them.” 

“Well, I mean as a gift.” 

“T don’t want any gifts like that, Harry. 
My business is a business, not a hobby.” . 

“Well, listen, Molly, I got something to tell 
you. You must have an enemy somewhere. 
Somebody wrote and told Doc Stach that we 
weren’t married.” 

“No kiddin’ ?” 

“Yes; and he wants me to marry Muriel. 
It seems I’ve blackened her name or some- 
thing. I thought if I gave you two more 
cabs, you’d be able to get along all right. 
You see, you don’t care about having kids, 
and I think I ought to have a couple. Doc 
Stach says it’s awful selfish not to have them 
if you got money enough to give them a good 
break. If there’s anything you want, let 
me know. And say, Molly, let’s be friends 
always. I like you and I’ve never believed 
a word I’ve heard against you.” 

“Maybe some of it was true.” 

“I know, but I always went ahead treat- 
ing you white, and I leave you now with- 
out an ill thought in my head. I think that’s 
one of the reasons I made a success of my 
life—I never part bad friends with anybody.” 

“When are you leaving?” 

“Tonight. I'll go to the Concourse Plaza 
for a while. You take your time getting 
out of here, Molly. Just let me know when 
you are out, because I’m going to sell this 
stuff.” 

“T hope you'll be happy with Muriel, 
Harry.” 

“Oh, I'll be. She’s a wow, Molly. You’d 
like her if you knew her better. You know, 
Molly, she buys her clothes down on Fifth 
Avenue.” 

“Why ?” 

“Why! Molly, aint they better clothes 
than you'll see around Fordham? Aint she 
the best-looking thing around?” 

“She’s young, Harry—that helps her ap- 
pearance. When I was her age, I looked 
better than I look now, and I wore dresses 
that cost an awful lot less than the ones I 
bought lately.” 

“Well, I guess Muriel has some natural 
style. I’m glad you aint taking on, Molly; 
that would hurt me. We aint going to be 
married for three months or so, because I 
want people to think you and I are getting 
a divorce. It wouldn’t be so good for busi- 
ness if the truth got out. Keep it quiet, will 
you?” 

“Yes, Harry.” 

“At a girl!” 


O Molly moved to Creston Avenue. She 
took a two-room apartment with kitch- 
enette. It was on the top floor, and from 
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her windows she could see the tall apart- 
ment buildings on the Grand Concourse. 
One of the buildings was named the “Thomas 
Jefferson,” and its name stood in blazing 
electric letters upon its roof. Somewhere be- 
neath those letters lived Harry with Muriel. 
Molly never saw him, for “Fordham has a 
caste line too, and those that live in 
kitchenette apartments on Creston Avenue do 
not visit with the select few who have 
duplexes in the Thomas Jefferson. 

Molly and her cabs pulled through all 
right. Her rent was always paid, and her 
little table held all the food that one per- 
son could desire. She went to the movies 
and played poker with the people across the 
hall, and in the afternoons she strolled with 
women who pushed baby-carriages along 
Fordham Road. 

She was not too poor to pick up a dress 
now and again at the Lucette Shop, and al- 
ways she had a half-dollar for the Salvation 
Army girls who rang her bell. She had heard 
that the Salvation Army had been good to 
the boys in France. 

Muriel’s picture had been in the paper 
when she had married, and sometimes Molly 
took it from her bureau drawer and looked 
at it. Muriel had been very beautiful in 
white satin with her veil draped gracefully 
behind her, and the ribbons from her bouquet 
falling in a snowy white shower from her 
long fingers. Molly would look at herself in 
the mirror when she had finished with 
Muriel’s picture. She would laugh a little 
and turn away. She had learned that if 
you laugh just at the right moment, it will 
keep you from crying. 


A YEAR passed. Then another one. And 
one night when Molly was sitting in her 
living-room playing solitaire, the bell rang 
and Harry walked in. He threw his hat ona 
chair and sat down heavily upon the couch. 

“Hello, baby,” he said. 

“Hello, Harry. How’s tricks?” 

“Rotten! Say, what the hell did you make 
it so easy for me to leave you for?” 

“‘What’s the matter?” 

He just shook his head. 

“What is it, Harry?” 

“Nothing that you could understand. 
What do you know about marrying a woman 
and her father and mother too? They think 
they own me. I can’t draw a breath around 
there without giving reasons for it. I just 
walked out on the whole damn’ bunch of 
them!” 

“And you came here?” 

“Sure. Why not? You never nagged me 
or expected me to play bridge, did you?” 

“Oh, Harry, that’s such a little thing.” 

“Yeh, a little thing. How would you like 
to live for two years with little things crop- 
ping up every hour? I can’t play bridge, 
and my grammar is terrible, and Dorothy 
Wittenberg has a bigger diamond than 
Muriel’s, and when are we going to Europe, 
and why haven’t I some respect for the 
medical profession and—hell, I’m sick of it.” 

“And—” Molly stood straight and tall, 
looking at him coolly. 

He came over and clung to her like a 
frightened child. “I can’t go back, Molly. 
I gave her old man a poke in the nose and 
told them all to go to hell. I—I want to 
stay here with you. She'll divorce me, but 
I don’t care. I knew you’d always wait for 
— because I treated you right, didn’t I, 

id ” 

Molly didn’t answer him. She just held 
him close and looked over his shoulder and 
out the window where the lights of the 
Thomas Jefferson were blazing with a bright 
and orange venom. She was wondering if 
there was breakfast enough for two in her 
little icebox. ... . 

Twelve years ago a taxicab-driver on One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street said: 
“Dumb? Say, these pick-ups is fierce. Say, 
they’re dumb.” 

There was a bird who knew his onions. 
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Out of sorts 


SATURDAY 
Cold Water 





T TAKES all kinds of days 
| to make a week. This morn- 
ing you can take your time. To- 
morrow you have to rush. One 
day you're feeling fit; the very 
next morning you may be ragged 
from lack of sleep. Hot water, 
cold water, soft water, hard water, 
a slap-dash lather, or a careful 
thorough preparation of the 
| beard which may take a full 
\ { three minutes. 








You never give your Gillette 
Blade the same job twice. 





Yet you can always get a smooth, 
comfortable shave from your Gil- 
lette Blade; the blade, at least, 
doesn’t change, and its swift, sure job 
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is the same under any conditions. 


Eight out of ten American men 
count on the Gillette Blade to start 
the day right—seven days a week. 
And Gillette takes extraordinary 
precautions not to disappoint them. 


The steel is the finest in the world. 
It comes in long gleaming ribbons, 
and we test every ribbon with cru- 
cible and micrometer before we 
even pay the import duty. 





Every Day 


| you give your razor a different job to do 
but your Gillette Blade will do every job smoothly and surely 


During the last ten years Gillette 
has spent millions of dollars on 
steady blade improvements alone. 
Four out of every nine Gillette em- 
ployees are inspectors and do noth- 
ing else. They get double pay for 
every blade they discard. They 
make certain that every package of 
Gillette Blades contains its full 
quota of smooth, comfortable shaves 


for you. 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U. S. A. 


To be sure of a smooth, comfortable 
shave under any conditions, slip a 
fresh Gillette Blade in your razor. 
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Speak Up! 


LMOST every other person you 
meet today is grumbling about 
something connected with govern- 
ment and almost every other man 
or woman you meet neglected to 
vote on last Presidential Election 
Day. 
Often you hear them say, “‘What’s 
the use of voting? My vote won’t 
change the result.” Many of the 
men and women who should have 
cast their ballots in 1924 must have 
talked like that, for only 52 percent 
of them voted. 


America has faced many crises. She 
has made laws, amended laws, abol- 
ished laws. She has kept step with 
changing world conditions. But 
many old problems remain unsolved. 
New ones will arise. Your govern- 
ment will be as sound and wise as 
you and other Americans make 

it. You have great responsibility 
and great power. It is your duty 

to exercise that power. And the 
way to exercise it is through 
your vote. Do not neglect it. 








In 1920, 54,053,000 citizens of the United 
States were eligible to vote. Only 26,674,171 
voted—approximately 49 percent. In 1924, 
out of a total of 56,215,000 men and women 
who should have voted, only 29,091,417 did— 
about 52 percent. 


Most good Americans are willing to abide by 
the will of the majority. The trouble is that 
many of us are not sure that the will of the 


majority is being expressed. 


By failing to vote, you offer en- 
couragement to the political plun- 
derer and other unscrupulous 
persons who are eager to profit 
by the opportunity you give them. 
Only by voting can the majority of 
Americans holding like opinions 
dictate their wishes and save them- 
selves from the danger of being gov- 
erned by a minority holding opposite 
opinions. 


Your next President will not be a 
despot or a dictator. He will not 
make or unmake laws, but he has 
great power and influence and will 
go into office bound to use them to 
bring about the kind of government 
wanted by those who elected him. 


Once in four years you are called 
upon to vote for a President and 


ore help to solve great problems. 


Let no private affairs prevent you 
from doing your duty to your 
country on Election Day. 


Be a good citizen. Go to the 
polls on November 6th and vote. 








When about one-half of the voters neglect 
their duty the country is governed not by a 
majority of the people—but merely by a ma- 
jority of the minority. 


In 1928 America needs every possible vote so 
that the will of the real majority may be 
known. No one else can speak for you on 
Election Day. Speak for yourself. Vote. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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CR eal STANDARD —Suits most writers. A splendid corres- 
pondence point. Medium flexibility. "For home and 
general use. 


RIGID — Tem: to armor-plate hard . Will 
ow Green shade even under heevy p - U quuled for a 
folding. The salesman‘s friend. 
Pur, le STIFF —FINE—Writes without pressure. Makes a 
‘pi thin, clear line and small figures with unerring 


accuracy. Popular with accountants. 
¢ D; FLEXIBLE—FINE—As resilient as a watch-spring. 
RE | ink Fine, tapered point; ¢ d fine to shade at ro 
angle. Loved by stenographers. 
B BLUNT—An improved stub point. This point 
makes a broad line. May be held in any position. 
Liked by rapid writers. 


. Toate ie ees ROUNDED—A different pen point. The ti 
me _— oe * wie ]Dellow is ball shape. re Nps edge be M.S 


without pressure. Suits left-handed writers. 



































The Color Band Inlay on 
the Cap Identifies the 
Character of Every Pen Point 


Waterman's 
Number 


he popular way today is to pick your pen 

point by color. Thousands by this simple 
method are now enjoying real writing com- 
fort for the first time. Quickly and accurately, 
from six different styles, you select the pen 
point best suited to your way of writing. The 
perfectly balanced No. 7 stainless holder of 














Ripple Rubber, fitted with a personally selected 
point, assures permanent fountain pen satis- 
faction. Without further delay ask the nearest 
merchant to show you all six styles of No. 7. 





Number Seven Desk Sets 


The same accurate method for securing perfect pen point performance is now 
available in Waterman’s new movable Gyro-Sheath Desk Sets. By far the 
most practical desk ornaments ever offered. Of onyx and marble in modern: 
ized classical outlines, they are creations of rare beauty. And the Special 
No. 7 pens, with color band inlay on artistic tapering holders of Ripple- 
Blugreen, Ripple-Olive and Ripple-Rose, complete a variety of ensembles of 
exceptional charm. Ideal for office or home use, or, as gifts of distinction. 


L. E. Waterman Company, 191 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Boston San Francisco Montreal 























Among those present 
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Up in the boxes, down in the ring — 


. 


—wherever you go, you will find 


these popular but unobtrusive 


little aids to pleasure. . . . For 
people who know their thorough- 
breds seem to have an instinct for 
the better things of life. ...@A 
good judge of horseflesh is almost 


always a good judge of cigarettes. 
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1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
ompany, Winston-Salem, N. C, 





